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No.  27 


Cleveland  Decision  in  Tax  Case  Cleary 
Disputed  Points  in  Agency  Practice 

Victory  for  Fuller  &  Smith  in  Government  Suit  Has  Important  Bearing  on  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Case,  O’Shaughnessy  of  A.  A.  A.  A.  Declares — $3,000,000  Involved  in  Similar  Actions — 


]^0RK  than  $3,000,000  it  is  estimated 
is  returnable  to  advertising  agencies 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  handed  down  Nov. 
19  in  Cleveland  by  Federal  Judge  D.  C. 
Westenhaver  in  the  tax  case  involving 
Fuller  &  Smith,  an  advertising  agency 
of  that  city.  Judge  Westenhaver  ruled 
that,  Fuller  &  Smith  was  entitled  to  a 
personal  service  corporation  classifica¬ 
tion  and  that  the  government  must  return 
$20,000  collected  in  income  taxes  tor 
January,  1918,  and  the  vear  emled  Jan. 
21,  1919. 

Among  members  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  .\gencies  alone 
there  are  40  agencies  w  hich  have  or 
could  have  similar  cases  i)en<ling  against 
the  government,  with  the  amounts  of 
taxes  returnable  ranging  from  less  than 
$20,000  to  amounts  which  run  well  ui) 
into  six  figures,  according  to  E.  D.  Ilill, 
of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  and  for  the  last 
several  years  chairman  of  the  A.A.A..\. 
tax  committee. 

Beyond  the  money  involved,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  agency  business  declared 
this  week  that  the  Gcveland  decision 
would  have  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
ase  now  being  heard  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  against  the  .\..\.A..\., 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  .\s- 
weiation.  the  Southern  Newsi)aper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .\ssociation,  the  Six  Point 
League,  and  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants  in  the 
federal  trade  complaint  have  all  along 
contendtsl  that  the  commission  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  advertising  practices 
jince  advertising  was  a  personal  service 
and  not  an  article  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  decision  of  Judge  Westenhaver,  it 
is  pointer!  out,  upholds  this  view. 

Furthermore,  as  emphasized  by  James 
eShaughnessy,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Four  A’s,  the  Qeveland  case  “throws 
■och  needed  light  on  the  advertising 
agency  field,  which  has  long  been  under 
a  false  shadow.” 

The  decision  obtained  in  Cleveland  re- 
itrses  a  decision  handed  down  in  1918 
by  the  treasury  department  and  also  re- 
wrses  the  stand  the  treasury  department 
bas  taken  since  then  that  incomes  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  are  ascribable  to  capi- 
lal  invested  and  that  the  agencies  buy 
■d  sell  space.  Judge  Westenhaver 
feond  that  the  services  rendered  by 
Fuller  &  Smith  were  professional,  that 
were  engaged  in  the  business  of  ad- 
wing  clients  and  not  in  buying  and  sell- 
■I  anything.  Its  clients,  the  advertisers, 
■y  the  space,  not  the  agency. 

Mr.  Hill,  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
AAA..\.  tax  committee,  told  Editor  & 
Pdilisher  that  the  Cleveland  decision 
“an  important  milestone  in  the  tax 
•wrs  of  advertising  agencies.” 

Tt  will  also  be  helpful  to  many  pub- 
he  added,  “to  study  the  funda- 
of  agency  practice  that  are 
•Ought  out  by  this  case.” 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  enthusiastic 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  is  bcinj^  charged  by  the  government  that 

the  publishers  of  daily  papers  in  this 

over  Judge  Westeuhaver’s  decision,  hail-  dties  an  agency  st>lely  in  advice  and  di-  country  are  in  conspiracy  in  restraint  of 
ing  it  as  an  important  victory  for  the  rection.  .\n  advertising  agent  has  noth-  trade.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  get 
agency  system  of  advertising.  ing  to  merchandise  but  the  brains  of  his  all  those  publishers  to  change  their  pres 

"The  decision,”  he  declared  to  Editor  organization.  The  tangibles  that  an  ent  practice  and  print  their  papers  in 
&  Publisher,  "is  very  encouraging  to  agency  does  deal  with  have  nothing  to  do  Esperanto  as  it  would  to  get  them  to  join 
advertising  agencies,  because  it  appears  to  with  trading  but  are  merely  facilities  of  in  any  conspiracy.  The  commission’s  case 
be  perhaps,  the  first  judicial  study  of  the  the  craft,  such  as  plates,  proofs,  matrices,  is  a  result  of  misunderstanding, 
ailvertising  agenev  business.  Some  of  These  facilities  are  not  articles  of  com-  “The  advertisinir  business  annears  tn 


ailvertising  agency  business.  Some  of  These  facilities  are  not  articles  ot  com-  “The  advertising  business  appears  to 
the  decisions  rendered  in  somewhat  simi-  merce.  have  been  under  a  shadow  at  the  tax 

lar  cases  by  the  board  of  tax  apiieals  in  "This  judge  in  Cleveland  appears  to  bureau  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  other 
Washington  have  been  profound  as  far  as  have  had  time  to  give  the  case  its  due  government  b<xlies.  Iwlge  Westenhaver 

they  went.  In  this  case  the  court  ap-  consideration  and  the  business  of  .America  has  lighted  the  torch  of  understanding, 

pears  to  have  made  a  conscientious  study  has  receiveil  at  his  harels  a  benefit  which  ^  Pi  blishiui  Mr  Hill 

of  the  genus  of  advertising  agencies.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  contribution  to  the  the  ‘  Fuller' &  Smith 

has  been  able  to  reduce  to  lepl  Ian-  i^rmanent  prosperity  of  this  country  A. A. A. A.  official,  he 

guage  the  answers  to  some  of  the  ques-  .Advertising  is  the  voice  ot  business  ami 

tions  which  seem  to  have  been  raised  in  anything  that  disturbs  or  hamjiers  this  i  i.!  ■  ■  „  r  -.u  i 


lias  receiv^i  ai  ms  naiKis  a  ^.leiu  wii  e^  g.  Pi.blishiui  Mr.  Hill 

IS  nothing  less  than  a  contribution  to  the  ^  g  j 

I^rmanent  prosperity  of  this  country  A.A.A.A.  official,  he 

.Advertising  is  the  voice  of  business  ami  carefully  studied, 
anything  that  disturbs  or  hamijers  this  .j 


lUMis  wniLii  setrin  lu  iiavc  uccii  rai^cu  in  dii\iiiiiik;  iiiai  niMui  ui  iiaiiiiicis  iiiis  i  ^  r  •  t_  i 

the  F.l„al  Trade  C»,.„,isslon  ease  voice  U  deM.ely  l,„r,i,«  ,h.  general  ,e '' 
liKlge  Westenhaver  has  thrown  out  all  prosperitv.  i 

hair  splitting  and  put  his  hands  on  the  “Judge  Westenhaver’s  decision  shoul.l  .)  ‘  "-j-he  Fuller 

genuine  merits  ot  the  situation.  important  contribution  toward  Smith  case,  like  the  others,  goes  bach 

All  ad^rtising  agency  is  no  more  of  he  better  understanding  of  what  adver-  ,,,  191x3,^1  1921  inclusive  when  the  gov- 
a  merchant  than  any  other  firm  oealing  as  tising  agencies  <lo.  .At  the  present  time  ^ 


...V  i  V  «  .  V.  v.va  i.  to.  ernment  was  imposing  an  excess  profits 

!ta\.  Corporations  were  allowed  a  cer¬ 
tain  determined  return  on  invested  capi¬ 
tal.  All  beyond  the  normal  return  were 
I  ¥  Q  IKT  j  taxcil  and  the  various  brackets  of  the 

IJl  U.  3.  Uld  1  txlLo  1  V^LIUlxl  I  excess  profits  tax  increased  according  to 

I  the  relation  between  profits  ami  the  cap¬ 
ital  increase. 

LTXiFl  WESTENH.AVER’S  decision  agent  consist  in  counseling  and  advising  “i,,  tbe  revenue  act  of  1918  a  personal 


follows,  in  i>art : 


.  ..  in  connection  with  advertising  service  corporation  was  clearly  defined  as 

"The  question  involved  in  this  case  is  their  services  and  products.  ,,ne  the  income  of  which  was  ascribable 

whether  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  classifip-  "The  courts,  as  well  as  the  Board  of  primarily  to  the  principal  stockholders 
■ion  a.s  a  personal  service  corporation  Tax  .Appeals,  have  uniformly  held  that  who  were  themselves  actively  engaged  in 
under  Section  200,  Revenue  Act  of  1918.  services  of  this  nature  are  personal  the  affairs  of  the  business  and  the  capital 
"The  Revenue  .Act  of  1918  creates  for  service  and  that  a  corporation  rendering  of  which  was  not  a  material  income  pro¬ 
income  taxing  purposes  at  least  two  the  same  is  entitled  to  classification  as  a  ducing  factor.  The  same  definition 
clas.ses  of  corporations.  One  is  known  as  personal  .service  corporation,  unless  de-  plainly  stated  that  the  personal  service 
a  iiersonal  service  corporation.  Others  prived  thereof  because  some  of  the  lim-  classification  did  not  include  those  cor- 
ari  corporations  engaged  in  tra<le,  manu-  iting  conditions  of  Section  200  are  ab-  poratiiuis  of  which  50  per  cent  or  more 
facturing  and  merchandising,  and  using  sent.  As  in  the  present  case  it  is  so  of  the  income  was  derived  from  buyiiv; 
aiul  employing  capital  in  earning  income,  contended  with  respect  to  the  last  three  and  selling. 


The  income  of  the  first  is  taxable  at  the  conditions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 


rate  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in¬ 
come  of  partnerships.  Section  200  de- 


sider  the  same  with  due  care. 

“F'irst,  it  is  urged  that  the  principal 


“In  prosecuting  a  number  of  cases 
against  agencies  as  a  unit,  the  treasury 
handed  down  a  ruling  called  the  ‘M-Cor- 


fines  a  personal  service  corporation,  .stockholders  or  owners  were  not  regu-  poration  or  Card-Rate  Agency  Ruling’ 
From  the  language  us^.  it  is  apparent  larly  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  its  af-  which  provided  that  incomes  of 'an  adver - 
that  the  following  conditions  are  essen-  fairs.  This  contention  rests  primarily  on  tising  agency  were  ascribable  to  the  capi- 
tial  to  sudi  classification:  (1)  Plaintiff  the  activities  of  certain  stockholders  in  tal  invested  and  that  the  agencies  were 
must  be  engaged  in  rendering  personal  connection  with  the  Craig  Tractor  Com-  buying  and  selling  space, 
service,  as  distinguished  from  trading,  pany.  When  the  corporation  was  or-  “in  course  of  procedure  most  of  the 
merchandising,  or  manufacturing;  (2)  ganized,  its  capital  stock  was  owned  by  cases  brought  by  agencies  were  tried  first 


the  principal  stockholders  or  owners  six  persons.  Of  these  owners,  F.  R.  before  the"board  tax  apwals.  There 
must  be  regularly  engaged  in  the  active  Fuller  and  Harry  Dwight  Smith  each  the  agencies  met  with  denials  until  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs ;  (3)  its  capital,  held  330  shares,  Norman  Craig  and  .Ar-  case  brought  by  the  Massengale  Agenev 
whether  invested  or  borrowed,  must  not  thur  Judson  each  held  75  shares,  C.  tivas  decided  favorably  three  vears  ago 
be  a  material  income-producing  factor;  Madden  and  Patrick  W.  Murphy  each  The  cases  before  the  tax  board  were  not 
(4)  its  income  sought  to  be  taxed,  must  held  26  shares,  and  C.  E.  Horton  held  accompanied  by  decisions.  .Agencies 
be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  activities  of  40  shares.  In  the  interval  prior  to  Jan.  either  won  or  lost  and  no  reasons  why 
its  principal  owners  or  stockholders.  31,  1919,  Fuller  had  retired  and  other  were  offered. 

Defendant  insists  that  the  last  three  con-  stockholders  had  been  admitted,  the  “Fuller  &  Smith  decided  to  try'  its  own 
ditions  are  not  present.  nature  and  extent  of  which  changes  will  case  in  the  Federal  court  and  sued  the 

"That  plaintiff  was  primarily  engaged  be  later  stated.  For  present  purposes  it’  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  a  re¬ 
in  performing  personal  service  cannot  be  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Smith,  Craig,  fund  of  $20,000  which  it  alleged  was  the 
seriously  questioned.  It  is  and,  during  Judson,  Madden,  Murphy,  and  Horton  amount  of  taxes  illegally  colleaed  in  the 
the  period  under  investigation,  was  a  were  at  all  times  the  largest  stockholders  vear  1918.  The  result  is  current  historv 
general  advertising  agency.  It  was  or-  and  never  owned  less  than  two-thirds  of  In  the  interim  the  board  of  tax  appeals 

ganizeil  Feb.  1,  1917,  swceeding  to  the  the  capital  stock.  During  this  period,  as  has  handed  down  another  favorable  de- 

business  and  assets  of  a  partnership  a  result  of  studies  made  of  the  tractor  in-  cision  in  a  case  brought  bv  the  Conover 

hearing  the  same  name  and  having  the  dusfry.  Smith.  Judson.  and  Craig  be-  .Advertising  .Agency.  With  these  two 

same  owners.  Briefly  stated,  the  ser-  came  persuaded  that  there  was  an  oppor-  opinions  at  hand  advertising  agencies  can 
vices  rendered  by  it  as  an  advertising  (Coiitiiiucd  on  /-age  4)  now  determine  definitelv  whether  or  not 


before  the  board  of  tax  appeals.  There 


vices  rendered  by  it  as  an  advertising 


now  determine  definitely  whether  or  not 


4 


they  can  meet  the  facts  that  have  been 
set  up  and  more  particularly  the  facts 
set  up  in  the  Fuller  &  Smith  case  which 
are: 

“First,  whether  or  not  the  income  is 
ascribable  to  the  principal  owners ; 
whether  or  not  the  principal  owners  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  business ;  and 
whether  or  not  the  capital  invested  in  an 
advertising  agency  is  a  material  income 
producing  factor.” 

In  the  Fuller  &  Smith  case  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  contended  that  the  agency  was 
not  conducted  by  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders,  that  it  obtained  its  business  on 
the  strength  of  its  financial  rating,  and 
that  the  income  derived  was  not  ascribed 
to  activities  of  the  principal  stockholders. 

Judge  Westenhavcr  in  his  decision 
found  that  while  the  law  states  that  the 
principal  owners  or  stockholders  must  be 
regularly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
agency,  it  says  nothing  about  their  being 
exclusively  engaged  in  it ;  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  standing  of  the  organization  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  its  ability 
to  obtain  business,  but  that  the  service 
rendered  was  the  prime  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  its  classification  for  tax  purposes. 

“The  confusion  of  the  government  in 
this  case,  and  it  is  a  prevalent  misunder¬ 
standing,  dates  back  to  the  dark  ages  of 
advertising  when  the  agents  were  brokers 
of  white  space,”  Mr.  Hill  declared.  “In 
the  old  days  an  agent  would  go  to  a 
publisher  and  bargain  with  him  for  his 
white  space.  Then  he  would  go  out  and 
sell  that  space  to  advertisers.  Then 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  an  agency’s 
business  was  based  on  the  principle  of 
trading,  and  it  was  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  a  personal  service  corporation. 

“But  there  has  been  great  change  in  the 
advertising  business  since  those  historic 
days.  The  publisher  now  insists  upon 
controlling  his  own  space.  Now  he  is 
the  seller,  the  agent  the  go-between  be¬ 
tween  publisher  and  advertiser.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  learned  that  he  needed  someone 
with  experience  to  service  his  advertising 
for  him,  to  write  the  copy  and  place  the 
copy. 

“Confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
l)eople  because,  while  an  agency  does 
most  work  for  the  advertiser,  he  is  paid 
by  the  publisher.  This  arrangement, 
however,  is  no  stranger  than  any  other 
business  which  is  on  a  commission  basis. 
It  is  as  economically  sound,  for  instance, 
as  the  insurance  business,  in  which  the 
agent  is  paid  his  commission  by  the  in¬ 
surance  company,  the  seller,  and  not  the 
buyer  of  the  policy. 

“The  biggest  single  thing  that  an 
agency  does  for  the  advertiser  and  the 
publisher  is  to  take  the  hazard  out  of 
advertising.  By  accomplishing  that  th'e 
agency  reduces  the  cost  of  advertising  to 
advertisers  and  makes  advertising  more 
successful  to  publishers,  increasing  its 
value  as  a  sales  vehicle.  It  takes  the 
hazard  out  of  advertising  by  putting 
ability  and  experience  into  it.  Just  as  a 
sick  man  is  wise  in  going  to  a  graduate 
doctor  rather  than  to  a  quack,  so  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  turns  for  advice  to  the  man  with 
ability,  to  the  firm  with  a  professional 
background,  rather  than  to  the  man  or 
firm  who  knows  nothing  about  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 


TEXT  OF  AGENCY  CASE 
DECISION 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


tunity  for  making  and  selling  a  farm 
tractor.  They  organized  a  corporation 
for  that  purpose.  A  factory  site  and 
equipment  were  procured  and  a  tractor 
was  designed  and  two  experimental  trac¬ 
tors  were  built.  Plaintiff  rendered  some 
advertising  service  to  the  tractor  com- 
panv.  for  which  it  received  some  $2,100. 
It  also  permitted  the  lending  or  invest¬ 
ing  therein  from  its  surplus  funds,  the 
sum  of  $28,000.  It  permitted  most  of 
the  office  and  clerical  work  of  the  en- 
ternrise  to  be  conducted  from  its  own 
office  and  by  its  own  employes.  Except 
as  to  the  item  of  $2,100,  plaintiff  received 
no  income  from  the  tractor  company  or 
its  investment  therein.  The  project 
proved  a  failure  and  everybody’s  invest¬ 
ment  therein  a  total  loss. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  26,  1927 


“Inasmuch  as  Smith,  Judson  and  Craig 
were  among  the  plaintiff’s  principal 
stockholders  and  yet  devoted  some  of 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  Craig 
Tractor  Company,  it  is  insisted  that  they 
were  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  active 
conduct  of  plaintiff’s  affairs.  The  evi¬ 
dence  shows  that  during  this  period  they 
were  performing  for  the  plaintiff  the 
same  active  services  that  they  had  per¬ 
formed  before  and  since ;  that  they  car¬ 
ried  on  the  same  work  and  produced  the 
same  results,  and  that  such  time  and 
energy  as  were  given  to  the  tractor  en¬ 
terprise  in  no  wise  diminished  their  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  plaintiff  or  interfered  with 
the  efficiency  of  their  services  in  its  be¬ 
half.  The  tractor  enterprise  was  with 
them  only  a  side  issue. 

“The  language  of  Section  200  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  construction  so  narrow 
as  to  exclude  all  outside  activities  of 
the  principal  owners  or  stockholders. 
The  language  is  ‘regularly  engaged,’  not 
‘exclusively  engaged.’  These  important 
stockholders  were  regularly,  actively,  and 
continuously  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs. 

“Secondly,  it  is  contended  that  the 
plaintiff’s  capital  was  a  material  income- 
producing  factor.  In  support  of  this  con¬ 
tention  it  is  urged  that  plaintiff  had  a 
substantial  capital,  greater  than  was  nor¬ 
mally  required  in  its  business ;  that  as 
a  result  of  the  presence  of  such  capital 
it  had  a  good  credit  rating;  that  it  used 
some  i)art  thereof  in  producing  or  pro¬ 
curing  art  work  for  its  clients ;  and 
also  that  it  hound  itself  to  publishers 
for  its  clients’  advertising  bills,  and  used 
at  times  its  capital  in  paying  these  bills. 

“The  evidence  is  convincing  that  plain¬ 
tiff’s  business  success  was  not  due  to  the 
l)resence  of  capital  or  to  its  financial  rat¬ 
ing,  but  that  its  standing  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  on  which  its  business  suc¬ 
cess  was  based,  was  due  to  the  prestige 
of  Smith  and  other  principal  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Clients  sought  plaintiff’s  services 
because  of  that  professional  standing 
and  reputation  and  not  because  of  the 
financial  rating  of  plaintiff. 

“The  holdings  of  the  courts,  as  well 
as  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  question,  are  uniform  that 
it  is  not  the  presence  of  capital,  but  its 
use  in  earning  income,  that  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  consideration.  Those  holdings 
likewise  are  to  the  effect  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  use  of  capital  such  as  required 
to  provide  and  maintain  an  office,  with 
elaborate  present-day  equipment,  and  to 
pay  salaries  of  employes,  do  not  make 
capital  a  material  income-producing  fac¬ 
tor.  Such  use  of  capital  is  incidental. 

“Plaintiff’s  income  otherwise  than 
from  its  retainer  fees  and  commission  on 
advertising  placed  with  publishers,  is  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  immaterial.  In 
the  matter  of  such  discounts,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  commission,  plaintiff  lost 
$3,204.17.  This  loss  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  client  computed  the  discount  on 
the  publisher’s  card  rating,  whereas 
plaintiff,  in  paying  the  publisher,  com¬ 
puted  the  discount  only  on  the  net  rate. 
Likewise,  in  the  so-called  art  depart¬ 
ment,  plaintiff  suffered  a  loss  of  $3,664.84. 
Hence,  all  of  plaintiff’s  income  except  .76 
per  cent,  derived  from  investments,  is 
the  direct  result  of  personal  service  ren¬ 
dered. 

“The  maintenance  by  plaintiff  of  an 
art  department  is  much  stressed.  Part 
of  this  work  was  performed  by  means 
of  employes  regularly  or  temporarily 
employed.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
procured  from  outside  sources.  As  the 
result  of  experience,  plaintiff  finally 
abandoned  its  inside  department  and 
procured  all  art  work  outside.  As  to  the 
outside  work,  actual  cost  only  was  billed 
to  clients.  As  to  the  inside  production,  it 
suffered  the  loss  already  stated,  which 
did  not  include  all  expense  incurred  in 
connection  therewith.  The  total  bears  an 
insignificant  relation  to  plaintiff’s  main 
business.  This  art  work,  it  seems  to  me. 
was  plainly  a  personal  service  incidental 
to  the  major  service  plaintiff  undertook 
to  perform  for  its  clients.  It  was  not 
trading,  merchandising  or  manufacturing 
art  work. 

“Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  plain¬ 
tiff’s  income  is  not  to  be  ascribed  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  activities  of  its  principal 


owners  or  stockholders.  In  support  of 
this  contention  it  is  urged  that  plaintiff 
has  a  large  number  of  small  stockhold¬ 
ers  sustained  to  it  primarily  the  relation 
of  employes  and  to  whom  are  paid  large 
salaries ;  that  it  has  other  employes,  some 
performing  duties  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  its  principal  stockholders,  and 
hence  that  plaintiff’s  income  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  primarily  to  the  activities  of  its 
principal  stockholders,  but  largely  to  the 
activities  of  minority  stockholders  having 
each  a  small  block  of  stock,  and  to  sal¬ 
aried  employes.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  weightiest  consideration  making 
against  plaintiff’s  right  to  the  desired 
classification.  It  is  a  consideration  which 
lurked  in  the  record  in  some  of  the  cases 
considered  by  other  courts  and  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals,  in  which  the  desired 
classification  was  allowed,  but  the  full 
significance  of  these  elements  does  not 
seem  to  have  heretofore  been  given  ade- 
<|uate  thought. 

“Section  200  does  not  classify  stock¬ 
holders  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
■Stock  owned  or  held.  It  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  majority  and  minority 
stockholders.  Nor  have  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  ever  made  a  like  distinction.  These 
regulations  recognize  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  active  and  non-active  stockhold¬ 
ers.  .\rticle  1529  prescribes  that  no  def¬ 
inite  percentage  of  stock  or  interest 
shall  l)e  taken  as  a  conclusive  test  as  to 
whether  the  active  conduct  of  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  affairs  is  to  be  deemed  that  of 
the  principal  stockholders.  It  further 
prescribes  tliat  no  corporation  may  make 
a  return  in  the  first  instance  on  the  basis 
of  being  a  personal  service  corporation, 
unless  at  least  80  per  cent  of  its  stock  is 
held  by  those  regularly  engaged  in  the 
active  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

“Thus  it  appears  that  the  practical  in¬ 
terpretation  given  to  Section  200  by  offi¬ 
cials  charged  with  its  administration  is 
to  classify  stockholders  between  active 
and  inactive  and  to  disregard  majority 
and  minority  stockholders.  .‘\nd  such, 
also,  I  think,  has  been  the  general  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  courts  and  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals.  In  Mattesen  v.  Willouts 
(D.C.)  12  F  (2d)  447,  a  personal  service 
classification  was  denied  because  one 
stockholder  owning  16  per  cent  was  not 
active,  and  another  stockholder  owning 
20  per  cent  was  regularly  employed  in 
another  business  and  limited  his  partici¬ 
pation  to  consultation  at  lunch  or  after 
office  hours  with  the  active  stockholders 
having  charge  of  its  affairs.  On  •  the 
other  hand,  in  appeal  of  S.  A.  Conover 
Co.,  supra,  a  personal  service  classifica¬ 
tion  was  allowed,  although  practically  all 
the  stock  was  held  by  one  active  stock¬ 
holder,  and  numerous  shares  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  small  lots  among  former  em¬ 
ployes  who  continued  active  in  its  af¬ 
fairs.  This  is  the  latest  expression  on 
the  subject  by  the  Board  of  Tax  Ap¬ 
peals  brought  to  my  attention.  If  it  is 
sound  law,  it  controls  the  present  case. 

“Upon  mature  reflection.  I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  rulings  in  the  cases  cited, 
correctly  interpret  the  law.  The  law 
was  directed  at  absentee  stock  owner¬ 
ship.  If  the  service  rendered  is  in  the 
nature  of  personal  service  and  is  rendered 
by  the  owners  of  the  business,  the  law 
intended  a  separate  classification  for 
income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  It  was 
intended  to  give  corporations  perform¬ 
ing  services  of  this  nature  and  in  this 
manner  the  same  tax  position  as  a  part¬ 
nership.  The  dominating  purpose  was  to 
distinguish  between  corporations  engaged 
in  trade,  merchandising,  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  which  much  capital  is  required 
and  without  which  profits  may  not  be 
earned,  and  corporations  performing 
personal  services  in  which  large  capital 
is  not  usually  required  or  necessary  to 
its  efficient  conduct.  The  discrimination 
is  between  income  earned  by  capital  and 
income  earned  by  personal  effort.  The 
specific  limitations  in  Section  200  were 
inserted  in  aid  of  this  dominant  purpose 
and  to  prevent  evasion.  They  should  not 
be  stressed  to  the  point  of  destroying  the 
maior  purpose  of  the  law.  Sections  200 
and  218.  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  tax  per¬ 
sonal  service  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  partnerships.  The  nurn- 
l)er  of  partners  and  the  amount  of  their 


respective  interests  is  not  made  a  test. 

So,  under  this  sectiem,  the  amount  of  the 
interest  of  the  several  stockholders  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  controlling  test.  The 
controlling  test  must  be  looked  for  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  It  is  whether  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  corporation  are  carried  on 
by  its  owners  regularly  engaged,  not 
whether  some  of  its  owners  have  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  stock.  The  law  in¬ 
tended  to  forbid  absentee  stockholding  in¬ 
terests  of  a  material  size.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  regulation  already  cited,  impliedly 
declares  than  an  absentee  ownership  of 
20  per  cent  is  not  material  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  other  important  features. 

In  this  case  all  the  stockholders  were  | 

active  in  the  conduct  of  plaintiff’s  busi-  } 

ness.  The  minority  stockholders  were  all  *f 
former  employes  and  were  admitted  to  j 
participation  presumptively  because  they  ! 
liad  proved  their  ability  to  direct  and  | 
carry  on  the  plaintiff’s  affairs.  Their  sal¬ 
aries  and  stockholding  interests  were  no 
doubt  apportioned  with  due  regard  to 
their  ability  and  relative  importance. 
Nothing  appears  to  indicate  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  a  subterfuge  to  get  a  different 
classification  for  taxation  purposes.  It 
would,  I  think,  lead  to  endless  confusion 
if  we  were  now  to  introduce  into  the 
law  an  additional  classification  among 
stockholders,  so  that  instead  of  active  and 
non-active  stockholders,  we  should  have 
in  each  case  to  reckon  with  majority 
and  minority  stockholders.  Instead  of 
having  to  consider,  as  we  do  now, 
whether  the  stockholders  as  a  group  are 
the  principal  owners  and  are  regularly 
engaged,  we  should  have  also  to  consider 
whether  the  taxpayer’s  income  is  to  be 
mainly  ascribed  to  the  activities  of  some  1 
one  rather  than  some  other  active  stock¬ 
holder,  depending  up<m  the  size  of  the 
stockholder’s  ownership.  In  my  opinion. 
Congress  did  not  contemplate  such  a  test. 

The  law,  I  fear,  would  become  unwork¬ 
able  if  we  should  adopt  it. 

“Judgment  will  be  rendered  in  plain¬ 
tiff’s  favor  for  the  amount  claimed  in  its 
petition.” 

NEW  PLAN  TO  CURB 
FALSE  ADVERTISING 

B.  B.  B.  Names  Correction  Committee 
of  Seven  to  Pats  on  Questionable 
Copy — Ads  Banned  on  Re¬ 
fusal  to  Correct 


A  new  and  better  scheme  for  curbing 
of  false  advertising  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  «f 
Indianapolis. 

Numerous  similar  plans  have  been  tried 
in  Indiana  and  failed,  but  the  latest  meas¬ 
ure  seems  to  be  sure  fire. 

The  new  rule  provides  the  advertising 
firm  suspected  of  false  advertising  in  lo¬ 
cal  papers  will  be  given  a  chance  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  ad. 

Before  a  correction  is  demanded  the 
advertiser  will  be  summoned  before  a 
correction  committee  of  seven,  five  of 
which  will  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
local  Belter  Business  Bureau  will  present 
to  this  committee  all  evidence  regarding 
the  sjx'cific  advertisement  in  question  and 
as  to  the  history  of  the  experience  of 
the  bureau  with  the  advertising  of  the 
concern. 

If  the  committee  rules  the  copy  is  cor¬ 
rect,  it  w'ill  stand,  but  if  it  is  found  to  be 
erroneous,  then  the  advertising  company 
must  run  a  correction. 

In  case  of  refusal  to  run  the  correction, 
the  advertiser  will  forfeit  all  rights  of 
advertising  in  Indianapolis  daily  news¬ 
papers  until  the  ad  is  properly  corrected. 


HOLD  POSTER  CONTEST 

In  order  to  obtain  a  poster  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
ir  Cologne,  Germany,  from  May  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928,  the  Art  Alliance  of  America, 

65  East  56th  street.  New  York  City,  has 
announced  a  poster  contest,  with  prizes 
of  $250,  $100  and  $50  for  the  three  best  * 
designs  submitted.  The  contest  closes  { 
Dec.  27.  Entry  blanks  and  the  conditions  J 
of  the  contest  can  be  secured  from  the  I 
secretarv  of  the  poster  competition  at  the  1 
Art  Alliance.  I 
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Editor  &  'Publisher  for  November  26,  1927 


FIRST  FORD  COPY  EXPECTED  TO  APPEAR  NOV.  28 

Orders  Being  Received  by  Newspapers  for  Five  Full  Pages  to  Run  Nov.  28-Dec.  3 — Official  Showing 

of  New  Car  to  Press  Set  for  Nov.  30  in  Detroit 


/  il’EXlXG  guns  in  the  reported  $15,-  tisements  were  received  by  newspapers  But,  based  upon  this  opening,  it  is 
^  000,000  advertising  campaign  of  the  from  the  Rapid  Electrotype  Company  of  reasmaJjat  to  believe  that  it  will  easily 
Ford  Motor  Car  Company  will  be  lired  Cincinnati  without  any  proofs,  in  order  live  up  to  the  reported  $15,000,0(X)  figure, 
Xov.  28  when  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  informa-  advertising  experts  declared  this  week, 
full  page  advertisements  will  be  placed  in  tion  leaking  out  in  advance.  Instructions  Hil  Best  of  the  M.  C.  Mogenson  Com- 
virtually  every  daily  of  the  country.  to  publishers  were  that  no  proofs  were  pany,  Inc.,  special  representatives  of  a 
Editor  &  Pubusher  received  this  in-  to  be  pulled,  bwt  that  plates  were  to  be  list  of  Pacific  Coast  papers,  has  been 
formation  this  week  from  reliable  inserted  from  munbered  captions.  negotiating  with  an  airplane  concern  to 

sources,  where  it  was  declared  to  be  “offi-  The  greatest  secrecy  of  all  surrounds  charter  a  plane  to  carry  the  advertise- 
cial.”  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Philadel-  the  price  of  the  new  car.  This  is  thought  ment  orders  to  his  dailies.  The  main 

phia  advertising  agency,  appointed  last  will  not  be  divulged  until  telegraphic  ad-  purpose  of  the  flight  would  be  for  piih- 

May  to  handle  the  advertising,  claimed  vices  are  sent  direct  from  the  Ford  licity,  Mr.  Best  declared, 
to  know  nothing  about  it.  Motor  Company  to  the  newspapers  for  Ford  has  never  run  a  dealer  co-opera- 

X.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  also  refused  to  con-  appearance  in  one  of  the  advertisements,  tive  campaign,  although  the  dealers  were 
firm  or  deny  news  which  Eiutor  &  Pub-  thought  by  many  to  be  the  second  or  taxed  in  1925  and  1926  to  help  pay  for 

USHER  received  this  week  from  lietroit  third  of  the  first  release,  and  believed  to  advertising.  He  has  always  had  his  own 

that  Nov.  30  has  been  “officially  set  for  be  prepared  to  carry  this  information,  advertisements  placed  by  his  agency  on 

tO  all  braochcs  After  the  first  series  of  five  aifvertice-  a  oationol  ./.alA  Tm  .1,^ 

daily,  and  trade 


of  the 


both 


press 

papers.” 

The  Detroit  correspondent  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  also  telegraphed  on  Nov.  23 
that  the  first  of  the  new  Ford  cars  will 
be  delivered  to  dealers  Dec.  2. 

The  full  list  of  newspapers  may  not 
be  used  for  the  first  five  pages,  which 
will  form  an  initial  “teaser”  campai^, 
accor^ng  to  Editor  &  Pubusher's  in¬ 
formant.  Dates  on  which  the  five  pages 
will  appear  were  reported  to  be  Nov.  28, 
Xov.  29,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1  and  Dec.  5. 

These  original  advertisements  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  details  of  the  new  model 
and  to  urge  readers  to  place  orders  with 
dealers  early. 

It  was  known  in  New  York  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  this  week  that  newspapers  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  had  receiv^  orders  for 
five  insertions,  and  were  acknowledging 
schedules.  While  full  pages  were  not 
specified  it  was  believ’ed  that  would  be 
the  space  taken. 

Since  newspapers  in  the  east  had  not 
received  their  orders,  it  was  thought  that 
the  plan  of  the  agency  was  to  reach  the 
far  western  points  first  and  hold  the  east¬ 
ern  orders  until  later.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  will  be  published  simultaneously, 
however. 

Special  representatives  say  they  have 
learned  that  the  entire  Ford  campaign 
will  be  primarily  in  the  newspapers.  As 
yet  no  magazine  space  has  been  con¬ 
tracted.  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  campaign  demon¬ 
strates  beyond  quibble  the  elasticity  of 
newspaper  coverage.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  was  able  within  10  days  to  send  out 
orders  and  prepare  to  break  a  campaign 
which  would  have  required  months  of 
maneuvering  to  place  in  the  magazines. 
Libt'rty  and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
would  require  six  weeks  time,  and  some 
magazines  require  even  longer  periods. 

J.  W.  Hansel,  Jr.,  of  the  Chicago 
oflfee  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  is  credited 
with  obtaining  the  Ford  account  for  his 
agency.  Gossip  has  it  that  he  out  of 
many  who  tried  laid  out  a  campaign 
that  appealed  to  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford. 

R.  A.  Barbier  is  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  Ford,  but,  in  line  with  Ford 
policy  he  is  not  given  any  title.  He 
makes  his  headquarters  at  Dearborn. 

.\n  important  point  which  representa¬ 
tives  stress  in  discussing  the  Ford  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  that  small  papers  are 
included  in  the  list.  Use  of  small  papers 
in  the  Ford  campaign  is  traced  back  to 
the  enormous  success  obtained  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company  on  Camel  cigarettes 
and  Prince  .Albert  tobacco,  which  is  an 
account  running  today  in  practically 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Old  heads  in  the  business  have  never 
seen  the  time  when  a  campaign  as  large 
as  Ford’s  has  been  kept  secret  right  up 
to  the  release  as  this  one  has. 

.At  least  50  representatives  were  in 
Philadelphia  last  w’cek.  .All  were  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  agency’s  headquarters,  but 
the  information  given  out  totalled  up  zero. 
It  was  learned  that  plates  of  the  adver- 


ments  have  been  published,  it  is  not  it  is  reported  that  dealers’  names  are  not 
known  how  the  campaign  will  continue,  being  carried. 


REPORTER  COULDN’T  SELL  $20  FOR  A  NICKEL 


Frank  Dolan  (above)  of  New  York  Daily  News,  was  unable  to  trade  120  bill 
for  a  nickel  in  New  York  tbis  week.  Note  bis  pleading  expression  «.«  be  makes 
bis  unusual  offer  to  a  smart  New  Yorker.  One  excited  gentleman'  on  FjTiE 
Avenue  called  a  patrolman  and  even  tbe  guardian  of  the  law  disoaiafufly. 
refused  to  buy  the  $2(1  at  a  bargain  rate.  The  stunt  was  tried  after  a  News 
man  had  difficulty  in  changing  a  “twenty.”  • ' 


But  Ford  dealers  do  advertise  them¬ 
selves  and  have  been  advertising  recently, 
urging  people  to  wait  for  the  new  Ford 
car.  VVhen  Will  Rogers,  through 
MeXaught  Syndicate,  started  to  rave 
about  the  new  Ford  in  his  daily  humorous 
boxes,  some  dealers  picked  these  up  and 
reproduced  them  in  paid  space  under 
their  signatures  and  their  addresses. 

In  Xew  York  it  was  reported  that  the 
new  Ford  car  would  be  on  display  Dec. 

4,  which  appeared  to  be  added  confirma¬ 
tion  to  the  information  obtained  by 
Editor  &  Publisher.  It  is  logical  to 
suppose  that  a  preliminary  campaign 
would  be  run  in  newspapers  before  the 
car  is  placed  on  display  in  local  dealers’ 
windows.  Editor  &  Publisher  printed 
fir-.st  definite  news  of  Ford’s  advertising 
plans  in  its  issue  of  Nov.  19. 

For  the  present.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  authoritatively  told  this  week.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors 'Corporation  will  not  increase 
the  ChesTolet  advertising,  which  is  run¬ 
ning  steadily  in  a  list  of  approximately 
8,900  newspapers. 

The  bulwark  Henry  Ford  had  erected 
around  his  new  product  reaped  him  un¬ 
told  reams  of  publicity  through  news¬ 
paper  speculation  on  its  appearance  and 
the  likely  date  for  start  of  production.  It 
began  to  crumble  first  the  week  ending 
Xov.  12  when  due ,  to  the  carelessness 
of  one  Ford  official,  Frederick  W. 
O’Brien,  editor  of  the  Brighton  (Midi.) 
Argus,  a  weekly,  was  able  to  get  the  first 
picture  of  the  new  Ford. 

While  Detroit  newspapers  took  no  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  appearance  of  O’Brien’s 
pictures,  it  became  known  this  week  in 
Detroit  newspaper  circles  that  the  Ford 
offidal  who  left  the  car  standing  before 
a  Brighton  hotel  was  Fred  Kulick,  chief 
experimental  engineer  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  and  what  might  be  called  a 
personal  “pal”  of  Henry  Ford.  He  is 
one  of  five  original  employes  who  started 
work  with  Mr.  Ford  25  years  ago  in  his 
small  machine  shop  and  who  are  still 
with  the  Ford  company. 

Kulick,  Henry  Ford  and  Barney  Old¬ 
field  worked  together  in  the  early  auto¬ 
mobile  days,  when  all  were  more  or  less 
interesting  in  building  and  driving  racing 
cars.  This  was  before  die  start  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Henry 
Ford  has  not  censured  Kulick  for  leav¬ 
ing  the  car  unprotected  on  a  small  town 
street  because  of  the  fact  that  Ford  him¬ 
self  has  been  driving  the  new  hand-built 
cars  about  the  coimtry-side  for  many 
weeks  past,  and,  whenever  he  has  enter¬ 
tained  noted  guests  from  out  of  town  or 
from  other  countries,  he  has  exhibited  the 
car  to  these  people  and  even  allowed 
them  to  drive  it.  Col.  Charles  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Edwin  Warner  and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon, 
of  England,  were  among  those  thus 
distinguished. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  pictures  in 
print  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all 
entrusted  by  Ford  tvith  preserving  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  new  model.  It 
also  became  known  lately  that  the  Ford 
legal  department  has  been  requested  to 
study  the  problem  to  see  if  some  action 
might  not  be  taken  against  the  offending 
agencies  and  publications  which  have 
spread  the  photos  far  and  wide. 

Early  in  October  a  Detroit  newspaper 
made  an  attempt  to  “steal”  the  pictures 
on  Ford  property,  only  to  have  its  plates 
confiscated  and  its  photographer  turned 
off  the  property  into  custody  of  state 
police  officers.  This  was  done  by  private 
agents  of  Ford.  The  first  attempt  to 
“steal”  the  pictures  in  .August,  when  one 
was’act’jally  pi  biislied.,  .brought  a  declara- 
ti-vq  from  olhciiilK  thatAhe  car  shown  was 
'only  an  old  made-over  Model  T  with 
some  .of  the  new  car  features. 
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PRESS  TO  MONOPOLIZE 
MURDER  TRIAL  COURT 

Public  to  Be  Barred  When  Mrs.  Lillien- 
dahl  Stands  Trial  on  Charge  of  Kill¬ 
ing  Husband — Reporters  to  Live 
in  At!antic  City 


Newspaper  men  only  will  be  allowed  in 
the  tiny  court  room  at  Mays  Landing, 
N.  J..  when  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Lilliendahl  and  Willis  Beach  opens  there 
Monday  on  a  charge  of  murdering  Mrs. 
Lilliendahl’s  husband.  l>r.  A.  William 
Lilliendahl.  The  courtroom  normally  has 
only  seats  for  40,  but  this  week  it  was 
learned  that  room  reservations  had  been 
made  at  Atlantic  City  near  Mays  Land¬ 
ing  for  ISO  newspaper  reporters  assigned 
to  cover  the  story. 

Courtney  Terrett,  of  the  New  Y(^k 
Telegram,  who  went  to  Mays  Landing 
this  week  to  make  preparations  for  his 
l)aper  reported  on  arrangements  being 
made  for  the  press.  He  said  railroad 
authorities  have  provided  a  special  court 
train  to  run  from  Atlantic  City  to  Mays 
Landing  each  morning. 

James  J.  Farrell  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Sunday  Press  told  Editor  &  Pi'blisher 
that  there  have  been  200  applicants  for 
press  seats  and  from  this  number  60  have 
been  chosen  as  the  w'orking  press.  Their 
colleagues,  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
actual  trial,  will  be  accommodated  in  other 
rooms  in  the  courthouse  where  32  tele¬ 
graph  wires  have  been  installed  and  will 
write  their  stories  from  notes  provided  by 
men  actually  in  the  courtroom.  Farrell 
also  declared  that  court  authorities  had 
definitely  barred  photographers. 

A  committee  of  men  in  charge  of  press 
arrangements  includes  -Al  Gordon,  Nezv 
York  Times;  Raymond  Daniell,  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Larry  Smith,  Neze 
York  Ezviiing  Journal;  and  Walter  Long. 
Ph{ladelt>hia  Inquirer. 

DENIES  RIGHT  OF  PRESS 
TO  COVER  TRIALS 


U.  S.  Judge  Says  It’s  a  “Misapprehen¬ 
sion”  That  Newspapers  Are  En¬ 
titled  to  Cover  Proceedings — 

Asks  Lawyer-Reporters 


Taking  the  press  and  its  relations  to 
the  courts  as  the  subject  for  an  extended 
charge  to  the  feder.al  grand  jury  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Raleigh,  X.  C.,  United  States 
District  Judge  I.  M.  Meekins  denied  the 
“absolute  right”  of  newspapers  to  report 
and  of  the  public  to  be  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  court  trials. 

“It  is  a  misapprehension  wjiich  appears 
to  be  prevalent  among  the  journalists 
of  the  country  that  publicity  of  all  that 
is  done  in  the  name  of  justice  is  vital  to 
a  republic,”  declared  Judge  Meekins, 
who  released  about  3,000  words  on  what 
he  thinks  the  press  is  and  what  he  thinks 
it  ought  to  be. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  uni¬ 
versal  right  in  the  public  to  attend  upon 
or  to  be  informed  of  all  trials  or  other 
proceedings  in  the  courts,  and  the  rights 
of  the  press  are  no  other  than  those  of 
the  public  at  large. 

“The  general  custom  of  public  trials 
in  the  reform  practice  resulting  from 
the  abolition  of  star  chamber  proceedings, 
brought  about  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  is  in  the  right  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  litigants. 

“The  usual  constitutional  provisions  of 
our  states  on  the  subject  is  in  regard  to 
criminal  cases,  in  substance  that  the 
accused  shall  have  the  right  to  a  speedy 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  etc., 
and  it  is  customary,  though  not  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  to  hold  all  trials,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  public. 

“But  this  is  in  the  right  of  the  parties, 
who  may  w-aive  it  by  agreement  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  trial  ip, .private,. if  they,  .so" request 
and  the  court  .accedes.  ,  , 

“For  that  reason,,  there  is  no,  absolute 
right  the  publidiers  of  newspapers  have, 
for  themselves  o.-,  for  ,  t.Pe  information. 


amusement  or  agitation  of  the  public,  to 
attend  or  report  trials.” 

Judge  Meekins,  who  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  manner  of  the  press  in  reporting 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  though  he 
was  hitting  generally  and  not  raising  any 
protest  as  to  his  own  court,  would  re¬ 
strict  newspaper  writers  to  what  he 
termed  this  “elementary  rule”: 

“Tlie  newspaper  reporter  may  truth- 
fullj\'  fairly,  accurately,  objectively 
write  down  and  describe  in  words  for 
publication  every  physical  fact  that  he 
legitimately  sees  or  hears  in  or  about 
the  proceedings.  Such  a  rule  at  the  out¬ 
set  eliminates  the  play  of  imagination, 
exaggeration,  effusion,  distortion,  deduc¬ 
tion,  conjecture,  prediction,  and  all  of 
the  secondary  mental  processes  often 
exercised  upon  the  primary  physical 
facts  by  ingenious  reporters,  which  do 
havoc  to  litigants,  courts,  the  process  of 
public  justice,  and  inevitably  tend  to 
undermine  public  confidence  in  our 
judicial  institutions  through  deliberate 
misrepresentations.” 

Judge  Meekins  mentioned  numerous 
instances  as  examples  of  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  abuse  of  privilege  by  the 
press,  but  the  cases  cited  were  all 
foreign  to  X'orth  Carolina,  having  arisen 
in  courts  in  the  north  and  east.  There 
was  no  intimation  that  anything  had 
occurred  lately  in  Judge  Meekin’s  court 
to  provoke  so  extensive  a  charge  on  such 
a  subject  before  a  grand  jury. 

The  Judge  also  thought  that  the  press 
should  make  use  of  lawyers  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts. 

“There  is,”  .said  he,  “no  justification 
for  having  a  trial  reported  by  a  layman 
reporter  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  the  elementary  proceedings  of  the 
court.  Trials  should  be  reported  by 
persons  educated  and  trained  in  the 
technique  of  the  proceedings,  as  well  as 
being  gifted  with  a  popular  and  truthful 
literary  style.” 

The  charge  had  much  to  say  about 
the  violence  of  partisan  press,  which  he 
thought  was  gradually  disappearing,  and 
about  the  indisposition  of  the  public  to 
trust  to  the  press  for  accuracy  and  truth¬ 
fulness  to  the  extent  th.at  it  once  did. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Dec.  27-28 — .Assn,  of  Teachers  of 
Advertising  and  Marketing,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press  Assn,,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 
Jan.  12-14 — Oregon  Newspaper 

Conference,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  winter  meeting. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23-24 — Cluh  Officers  Confer¬ 
ence,  I.  A.  A.,  meeting.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Feh  23-25 — Nebraska  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Grand  Island. 
Neb. 


A.  B.  C.  WILL  STUDY 
TRADING  AREAS 


Director*  Appoint  Committee  of  Five 
to  Determine  Whether  Circulation 
Dominance  or  Retail  Drawing 
Points  Should  Govern 


NEW  DRAMA  CRITIC  IN  N.  Y. 


48-PAGE  ROTO  AD  SECTION 

The  Poston  (Mass.)  Hera!!  on  Sun¬ 
day,  X’ov.  20  issued  a  43-p3ge  rotogravure 
section  devoted  entirely  to  a  new  plant  and 
warehouse  of  the  First  National  Stores, 
Inc.,  at  East  Somerville,  Mass.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  rotogravure  sections 
ever  printed  for  the  advertising  of  one 
concern. 


Leonard  Hall  Transferred  from  Wash¬ 
ington  New*  to  Evening  Telegram 

Leonard  Hall,  formerly  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  has  been  appointed  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Neze  York 
Ez’enin  g  T ele- 
gram,  succeeding 
Frank  Vreeland, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Hall  has 
been  in  newspaper 
work  for  eight 
years,  all  of  that 
time  with  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
organization.  He 
started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the 
United  Press  in 
Leonard  IIai.e  1919,  serving  as 

bureau  manager 
in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Des  Moines  and 
■St.  Louis.  He  left  press  association  work 
in  1921  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines 
Daily  News  as  dramatic  editor  and 
columnist.  His  column  on  the  Des 
Moines  Daily  News  was  called  “Words 
and  Music.” 

Transferred  to  the  Wa.shington  Daily 
News,  Mr.  Hall  continued  as  dramatic 
editor  and  columnist.  In  Wa.shington  his 
column  was  “Show  Shopping.”  He  has 
brought  that  title  with  him  to  New  York 
and  the  column  “Show  Shopping”  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Telegram  this  week.  It  will 
continue  to  be  used  also  by  tbe  Wash¬ 
ington  Dailv  News. 


HOW  HEARSrS  SCOTTISH  CASTLE  LOOKS  NOW 


Meeting  in  New  York  last  Friday  the 
directors  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to 
study  trading  areas  and  recommend  how 
they  should  be  delined.  The  action  fol¬ 
lowed  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  October.  Then  it  was 
disputed  whether  newspaper  .icirculation 
dominance  or  retail  tratfc  thawing  points 
should  be  used  in  determii^g  a  trading 
area.  Philip  L.  Thomson,  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  .A.B.C.  president,  took 
under  advisement  a  suggestion  that  in¬ 
vestigations  should  continue  looking 
toward  simplification  of  newspaper  audit 
forms. 

Members  of  the  committee  named  to 
study  trading  areas  are:  James  C.  Day- 
ton,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal;  S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  David  B. 
Plum,  Troy  Record;  Stanley  Baldwin. 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Company;  Frank 
J.  Hermes,  Blackman  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency. 

The  committee  met  after  the  meeting 
of  the  directorate  and  decided  to  meet 
again  in  New  York  in  December.  The 
research  council  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  directed  by  Walter 
Mann,  is  now  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
trading  areas. 

Frederick  R.  Davis  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  reported  to  the  direc¬ 
tors  that  no  headway  was  made  in  the 
movement  started  last  year  toward  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  forms  used  in  presenting 
newspaper  audits  to  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  recommended  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  appoint  a  new  committee  made  up 
of  agency  men  and  newspaper  publishers. 

Attending  the  directors  meeting  were: 
S.  R.  Latshaw,  Butterick  Publications; 
David  B.  Phim.  Troy  Record;  F.  R. 
Davis,  General  Electric  Company;  E.  I. 
Mitchell,  Mitchcll-Daust  Company;  E.  R. 
Shaw,  Power  Plant  Engineering ;  Ma.son 
Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Company;  William 
B.  Bryant,  Paterson  Press-Guardian; 
Ralph  Stan  Butler,  Postum  Company; 
S.  E.  Conybeare,  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany;  T.  S.  Driscoll,  .Armour  &  Co.; 
E.  T.  Hall,  Ralston  Peruna  Company; 
W.  H.  Hart,  F.  T.  duPont  de  Nemours 
Company;  F.  J.  Hermes,  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany;  L.  B.  Jones,  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  ;  E.  T.  Meredith,  Meredith  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director. 

NEWS  STORY  CAUSES 
TRIAL  POSTPONEMENT 


Mention  of  Previous  Award  in  Damage 
Case  Basis  of  Judge’s  Action  in 
Dismissing  Jury 


^^H.AT  William  Randolph  Hearst 
”  wants,  he  gets,  it  may  be  seen  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  piled  up  boxes  above,  inside 
of  which  are  parts  of  Norland  Hall,  an 
ancient  Scotch  castle,  which  Mr.  Hearst 
purchased,  tore  down  and  had  shipped 
half  way  arounrl  the  world  to  his  ranch 
in  Sgn  Simeon,  Cal.  The  castle  is  still 
insi^.e  the-boxes,  thousands  of  them,  each 
/  lie  nutiihered  and  labeled — front  door, 
fireplace,  stairs,  windows,  etc.,  according 
to  diagram — and  eventually  the  entire 


building  will  lie  rebuilt  on  California  soil 
exactly  as  it  stood  in  Scotland.  Now  it 
is  called  “Hearst’s  Boxed  Castle.” 

The  picture  above  is  one  of  a  series 
taken  by  Hil  F.  Best,  eastern  manager  of 
M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Company,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  who,  during  the 
Santa  Barbara  earthquake  obtained  the 
first  oictures  for  the  San  Francisco 
Hearst  newspapers.  The  photographs 
were  sent  throughout  the  country  from 
that  point. 


Because  newspapers  in  Scranton  re¬ 
cently  printed  the  amount  of  a  verdict  in 
a  previous  trial  in  a  suit  of  a  youngster 
against  the  Laurel  Line  Railroad  of 
Pennsylvania,  Judge  Searle  recently 
granted  the  motion  of  defense  counsel 
that  the  jury  be  dismissed  and  the  case 
continued. 

When  the  second  trial  of  this  case  was 
starterl  the  Scranton  newspapers  referred 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  first  trial  the  boy, 
his  arm  cut  off  due  to  an  accident  on  the 
road,  had  won  $20,0(X)  against  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  court  set  aside  this  verdict  as 
being  too  large  and  a  new  trial  was 
granted. 

-Attorneys  for  the  railroad  mantained 
in  court  that  the  action  of  the  newspapers 
in  mentioning  the  previous  verdict  might 
have  influeiKed  the  jurors  in  the  second 
case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  Judge 
Searle.  whose  court  is  in  Honesdale.  a 
rural  town,  but  who  was  presiding  in  this 
case  in  a  special  capacity,  upheld  the  at¬ 
torneys’  contentions.  In  dismissing  the 
jurors,  the  court  then  suggested  that  the 
company  trv  to  effect  a  settlement  with 
the  crippled  ycungster  cut  of  court. 
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INSIDE  SECRETS  OF  ADVERTISING  ART  TOLD 

Smashing  the  Rectangle  of  Newspaper  Space  Is  First  Requisite,  Says  Edward  F.  Molyneux,  Newell- 
Emmett  Company,  Inc. — Explains  Different  Forms  of  Illustration 


TN'  the  privacy  of  his  office.  Edward  By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  hri«htly  i.erformed.  The  illustration,  a 

I  „  f  r  f  IMb  -11  brush  drawing,  done  after  the  manner 

h.  Vlol^eux,  art  direc  o  o  w  -  original  simple  lines  should  do  and  traced  the  “S”  form  that  lay  hid-  of  an  old  wood  cut.  pictured  an  old- 

Emmett  Compattv.  I”,'  New  Yor^  more  ttarmerely  sh^t  "'Lk  at  me.’  den  beneath  the  finirhed  drawing  by  time  tar  kitting  his  lady  farewell  One 

some’  soSen  They  should  be  ushers  to  the  advertis-  Oberhardt  .  g  .  ^ 

ing  message.  Having  stopped  the  There  is  a  sense  of  rhythm^  and 
readers,  the  arresting  lines  should  point  speed  you  will  notice^  in  the  simple 
them  to  the  story 


dvertisc- 
ments  this  week, 
and  discoursed  on 
advertising  biol-. 

ogy. 

Beyond  the 
m  e 


Edward  F.  Molvneux 


their  advertisements  first  and  then  in¬ 
vented  little  anecdotes  about  them  | 
afterwards  to  explain  them  to  clients.  i 
But  it  seems  there  are  inside  secrets  | 
to  advertiser^ent  making  that  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  entertaining  to  hear.  Mr. 
Molyneux,  by  request,  limited  himself  I 
to  newspaper  advertisements,  cutting , 
several  open  and  displaying  what  each  | 
had  to  display  with  detailed  explana¬ 
tions. 

To  begin  with  he  laid  a  white 
advertisement  on  a  newspaper  page  and  ■ 
calleel  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  | 
was  one  more  rectangle  addea  to  row  ; 
after  row  of  prim  lank  rectangles,  the  | 
newspaper  columns,  enlivened  and , 

dressed  with  reading  matter.  Mr.  i 

Molyneux  drew  a  meandering  black ! 
“S”  on  the  blank  advertising  space.  .  , 

“We  first  start  out  with  a  simple  line  ( 
that  breaks  the  formality  of  the  rec¬ 
tangle.,”  he  declared.  “There  are  a  — 
number  of  ways  of  smashing  the 

rectangle.  The  ‘S’  is  one  of  them.  It 
happens  that  an  ‘S’  formation  in  ad¬ 
vertising  art  gives  the  impression  of 


“From  such  simple  beginnings  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  grows.  How  the  original 
lines  will  be  dressed  into  a  finished  pic- 
re  'metaphor  ture  depends  of  course  upon  the  product, 
and  the  unpar-  “There  are  some  advertisements  the 
donable  pun,  the  art  of  which  is  exclusively  for  impres- 

spectacle  was  re-  _ _ 

vealing.  This 
cynical  spectator, 
for  instance,  had 
thought  it  likely 
that  agency  ex¬ 
perts  prepared 


could  almost  hear  the  smack  of  that 
kiss,  and  the  caption  read: 

“A  smack  o’  salt !  A  smack  o’  salt !” 
violating  line  by  itself,”  Mr.  Molyneux  A  delicate  line  drawing  of  a  minia- 
pointed  out.  “The  drawing  is  so  placed  ture  baker  wielding  a  huge  salt  shaker 
that  the  interest  is  led  inevitably  to  the  was  placed  at  the  right  under  the  main 
advertising  story.  The  eye  of  the  man  picture,  and  the  sprinkling  salt  running 


...  anJ  A 


Pinchunt,  S.  C 


following  the  ball  carries  directly  to 
the  signature  and  slogan,  ‘Fatima,  a 
sensible  cigarette.’ 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  be  bizarre  and 
smart  when  what  you  want  is  chiefly 
to  create  an  impression.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  your  purpose  is  to  have  your  ad¬ 
vertisement  read,  when  you  are  selling 
cigarettes  or  biscuits,  you  don’t  want  to 


down  to  a  drawing  of  the  cracker  passed 
the  main  advertising  message,  which 
read: 

“Tang!  Zest!  Like  a  whiff  of  the 
sea.  That’s  the  salt  on  Sunshine  Krispy 
Crackers.  It  emphasizes  their  delicate 
wheat  flavor  as  nothing  else  can. 

“Tenderly  crisp  they  are — and  oh !  so 
light  and  flaky.  But  they  are  able  bodied 


let  anyone  catch  you  being  artistic.  You  biscuits  too,  full  of  vigorous  food  value. 


IV  ' using  illustrations  that  catch 
I  IAIaV  i  the  eye  and  are  interesting,  but  not  in 
.1  I  a  self-coiiscious  way,  so  that  you  will 

I  have  readers  thinking  of  biscuits  or 
.  cigarettes  rather  than  of  the  prettiness 
I  of  the  drawing.” 

Mr.  Moljneux  has  been  identified  with 
a  number  of  noted  campaigns.  In  ad- 
I  dition  to  the  “fact  series”  for  Fatimas, 

I  there  was  the  series  prepared  for  Lig¬ 
gett  &  Myers  for  Qiesterlield  arouml 
1  the  slogan  “Such  Popularity  Must  Be 
I  Deserved;”  the  scries  for  Fatimas 
iwpularizing  the  expression  “Day  in  and 


Per  pound  they  contain  more  calories 
than  white  bread.” 

Mr.  Molyneux  has  been  connected 
with  the  Xewell-Emmett  Company  for 
the  last  eight  years.  His  first  adver¬ 
tising  agency  connection  was  with  the 
Frank  Seaman  Company,  where  he 
worked  under  Ben  Nash,  a  famous  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  who  is  now  doing  free 
lance  work. 

\  member  of  the  Art  Directors  Gub 
of  New  York,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
original  committee  appointed  several 
years  ago  to  examine  into  the  problems 


The  rectangle  is  smashed  by  this  “S” 
layout,  described  in  the  article. 


speed,  just  as  an  inverted  ‘T’  furnishes  sion.  This  is  true  of  the  advertising 


the  skeleton  of  a  monumental  dignified 
drawing,  and  a  horizontal  line  is  the 
ancestor  of  a  finished  drawing  which 
will  symbolize  repose.” 

It  is  Mr.  Molyneux  theory  that  the 
best  type  of  newspaper  advertising  il¬ 
lustration  is  the  simple  elaboration  of  a 
single  line.  The  simpler  the  elabora¬ 
tion  is  the  better  it  is,  and  the  closer 


copy  for  smart  women’s  specialty  shops : 
for  exitensive  luxuries;  novelties.  Here 
is  where  the  modernistic  touch  is  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  and  useful. 

“Tone  vibration  is  the  secret  of  this 
kind  of  drawing.  Sharp,  angular  con¬ 
trasts  of  black  to  gray.  In  the  public 
mind  this  form  of  art  is  linked  with 
smartness  and  newness.  It  has  had  an 


i  dav  out  Fatima”;  and  the  introductory  of  mechanical  reproduction  on  newsprint 
series  of  Fatima’s  slogan  “What  a  sbxk.  Mr.  .Molyneux  declared  this 
i  whale  of  a  difference  just  a  few  cents  week  he  approves  thoroughly  of  the 
make!"  work  newspapers  are  doing  to  brighten 

I  Incidentallv.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  res-  up  and  li.ghten  their  advertising  col- 
i  ponsible  for  the  use  of  the  word  ‘whale’  umns,  yet  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  an 
I  in  the  slogan.  .As  originally  written  it  advertisement  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
I  was  simply  “What  a  difference  just  a  have  some  black  accents,  if  they  are 
I  few  cents  make!”  In  one  of  the  earlv  kept  restrained  and  do  not  detract  from 
rough  drafts  of  the  campaign.  Mr.  the  value  of  surrounding  space. 
Molvneux  drew  in  a  little  pen  sketch  of  a  “In  other  words,”  he  explained.  “I 
spouting  whale  between  the  words  “a”  am  oppose<l  to  the  arbitrary  gray  rules 
and  “difference.”  The  idea  was  liked  of  some  newspapers,  realizing,  however, 
and  the  slogan  changed.  that  a  newspaper  cannot  set  itself  up 

A  verv  striking  method  was  used  to  as  an  art  critic  and  must  therefore  have 
introduce'  the  slogan  to  the  public  in  a  set  of  definite  requirements  which  can 


it  adheres  to  the  original  line  the  more  enlivening  effect  on  all  advertising  art 
effective  will  be  the  result,  he  contends,  and  typography.  The  influence  is  par- 
If  he  wants  to  give  the  impression  of  ticularly  apparent  in  the  use  of  types 
dignity  and  importance  he  draws  his  now  in  advertisements.  .Art  directors 
single  upright  line,  which,  with  its  base  are  turning  to  Gothics,  to  thick  letters 
becomes  an  inverted  “T.”  When  the  generally.  Today  we  prefer  Bodoni 


artist  is  put  to  work  on  this  single  up¬ 
right  line  it  becomes,  perhaps,  the  pen¬ 
dant  of  an  overhanging  and  impressive 
chandelier  while  the  horizontal  base  be¬ 
comes  the  top  of  a  table. 


‘caps'  where  five  years  ago  we  were 
seeking  gray  tones  and  were  using  Cas- 
lon  and  Garamond.  We  want  vibration 
now,  strong  black  and  white  contrasts. 

“The  same  is  true  of  drawings.  The 


Supposing  he  breaks  up  the  rectangle  modernist  makes  them  more  vibrant 
with  an  inverted  “L”  which  is  one  of  than  the  old-school  artist.  They  are 
the  effective  ways  in  illustrating  an  ad-  more  exciting,  more  violent  than  the 
vertisement.  In  one  case,  he  pointed  old-fashioPc,.. 

out,  an  advertisement  for  Fatimas,  the  “But  fortunately  all  advertising  art 
artist  Oberhardt  has  transformed  a  has  not  gone  modernistic.  There  must 
simple  inverted  “L”  line  with  restrained  always  be  the  sane  literal  drawing.  The 
elaboration  into  the  picture  of  a  pole  modern  art  acts  as  spice  to  the  safe 
vaulter  clearing  the  high  bar.  The  and  hard-working,  straightforward  pic- 
drawing  is  not  garrulous.  It  is  force-  ture. 

ful,  and,  in  addition  to  commanding  at-  Mr.  Molyneux  went  to  his  album  of 
tention,  it  points  in  subtle  way  to  the  advertisements  for  examples  of  the  de¬ 
advertising  message  set  in  a  small  velopment  of  the  line,  the  original  pur- 


A  smack  o’  salt!  A  smack  o’  salt! 


TmMt  cMp  tlMy  —  m  M  ll«M 
iMk  M  tn|mM  tmt  pmmt 


be  easily  and  quickly  followed. 

“I  realize  that  every  art  director  of 
an  advertising  agency  must  keep  in  mind 
that  he  is  only  designing  in  many  in¬ 
stances  what  is  going  to  be  a  small  part 
of  a  large  newspaper  page.  The  ideal 
form  of  censorship  by  a  newspapet 
would  be  for  the  publication  to  have  its 
own  art  director,  who  could  use  his  own 
artistic  taste  and  judgment  (and  have 
complete  authority)  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  creations  of  the 
different  agency  art  directors  would  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  page  as  a  whole.” 


CHICAGO  HEARST  CHANGES 


A  design  famishing  fanciful  treatment 
for  a  dry  subject. 

1923.  It  was  following  Mr.  Mdljmeux’s 
“violating  line”  theory  to  the  letter. 


Hartford  Representing  N.  Y.  Ameriesm 

— Pratt  Succeeds  Him  on  H.  db  E. 

George  F.  Hartford,  Ixal  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Herald 
and  Examiner,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  western  office  of  the  Neiu  York 
Ametyan,  with  offices  in  the  Pure  Oil 
building,  Qiicago.  He  assumed  his  new 
duties  Monday,  Nov.  21.  Mr.  Hartford 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
Examiner  in  1918.  He  then  became  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Herald  and  Examiner 


vignette  just  beneath  the  bar  the  jumper  pose  of  which  was  to  break  the  rectan-  Between  the  slogan  and  the  signature  and  has  successively  held  the  posts  of 

has  cleared.  gle.  There  were  examples  in  the  he  had  two  gigantic  exlamation  points  circulation  manager,  national  advertising 

“Our  advertisement  must  attract  at-  famous  “fact  series”  for  Fatima  cigar-  drawn,  cutting  the  advertisement  in  two  manager  and  Sunday  Ixal  advertising 

tention  to  be  worth  the  space  paid  for  ettes  of  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  with  black  diagonal  lines.  manager. 

it.”  Mr.  Molyneux  said.  “The  first  Company.  More  recently,  Mr.  Molyneux  has  won  John  N.  Pratt,  for  the  last  two  years 

thing  to  do  is  to  break  the  rectangle.  In  one  the  picture  showetl  a  golfer  praise  for  the  art  work  prepared  this  local  advertising  manager  of  the  daily 

We  may  use  merely  a  diagonal  line  getting  his  ball  out  of  a  sand  trap,  year  for  a  campaign  directed  by  Newell-  editions  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner,  has 

alone,  ami  this  has  proved  effective,  illustrating  the  advertising  message,  Emmett  Company  for  Sunshine  Biscuits,  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  local  ad- 
We  may  use  curves.  We  hesitate  to  use  which  was  to  the  effect  that  at  Pine-  Oever  vizualization  of  a  rather  prosaic  vertising  manager  in  charge  of  both  Sun- 

squares  because  they  merely  add  to  the  hurst,  N.  C.,  where  golfers  from  all  subject  characterized  ever>'  advertise-  day  and  daily  advertising  staffs.  Mr. 

existing  formalitv.  We  also  limit  our  over  the  country  gathered,  Fatimas  ment  in  the  series.  In  one  particularly  Pratt  has  been  affiliated  for  ten  vears 


use  of  circles  because  circles  do  not  go 
anywhere. 


held  the  record  as  the  largest-selling 
cigarette.  Mr.  Molyneux  took  his  brush 


— advertising  a 
aison  between 


salted  cracker — the  li- 
text  and  picture  was 


with  various  newspapers  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities. 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  AUDIT  PLANNED 
TO  STANDARDIZE  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Media  Records,  Inc.,  Expects  to  Begin  Finely  Classified  Record 
Jan.  1 — Agency  Men  Acting  as  Executive  Board 
to  Direct  Practice 


A  NATIONAL  audit  of  advertising 
^  linage  for  all  cities  of  over  100,000 
population  was  announced  this  week  by 
Charles  E.  Rock,  president  of  the  newly 
formed  tabulating  organization.  Media 
Records,  Inc.  The  audit  will  begin  Jan.  1 
and  will  be  issued  quarterly,  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  to  appear  about  April  15.  The  or¬ 
ganization  has  offices  at  245  West  55th 
street.  New  York  City.  .  n 

In  attempting  to  supply  this  service  to 
agencies,  publishers,  and  advertisers.  Me¬ 
dia  Records  has  developed  an  elaborate 
checked  and  cross-checked  system  of 
classifications,  departing  from  many  of 
the  methods  generally  accepted  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  gross  classifications  are: 
Classified,  Display  and  Office.  National 
and  Local,  with  Automotive  and  Finan¬ 
cial,  form  the  main  divisions  under  Dis- 

*^'l^or  the  first  time  in  a  general  audit, 
Mr.  Rock  and  his  associates,  Arthur  M. 
Crumrine  and  W.  H.  Thomson,  believe, 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  break  down 
department  store  advertising,  so  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  obtain  a  complete  total  on 
particular  lines.  Twenty-eight  classifica¬ 
tions  will  be  given  under  Department 
Stores,  corresponding  roughly  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  divisions  under  National  ai^  Local. 

Twenty-one  general  classifications, 
broken  down  into  61  heads,  are  given  for 


national  advertising,  and  27  under  local, 
with  61  subdivisions. 

The  price  for  the  service  has  not  been 
definitely  set  yet,  but  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  be  about  $500  a  year. 

Media  Records  will  maintain  five  of¬ 
fices,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Columbus, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  with  the 
central  office  in  New  York.  To  supple¬ 
ment  the  quarterly  volume,  constant 
check  will  be  kept  so  that  companies 
can  obtain  the  latest  information  on  any 
publication  or  product  from  the  nearest 
office  of  the  company.  A  small  fee  will 
be  required  for  this  service. 

The  organization  has  invited  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  its  executive  board  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  important  advertising  firms  to 
whom  problems  of  the  audit  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  for  an  answer  from  the  practi¬ 
tioner’s  standpoint.  Those  invited  are : 
N.  K.  Mclnnis,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son; 
Frank  M.  Lawrence,  George  Batten 
Company ;  Elmer  E.  Bullis,  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan ;  George  Pearson, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company ;  Ralph 
Starr  Butler,  Postum  Cereal  Company; 
S.  E.  Coneybeare,  Armstrong  Cork 
Company;  John  E.  O’Mara.  O’^Iara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc. ;  George  A.  McDevitt, 
George  A.  McDevitt  Company;  Frank 
Hubbard,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 


The  principal  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  audit,  the  officers  of  the 
company  believe,  is  the  benefit  of  stand¬ 
ardization.  Notwithstanding  that  publish¬ 
ers  are  now  spending  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  annually  for  such  audits,  the  records 
<<btained  are  fragmentary  and  incom¬ 
plete,  and,  since  they  are  variously  com¬ 
piled,  are  not  susceptible  to  comparison, 
Mr.  Rock  declared.  The  claims  of  news¬ 
papers  and  agencies  are  constantly  in 
conflict  because  of  differing  classifica¬ 
tions,  and  over  some  important  locali- 
.ties,  dependable  figures  are  unobtainable. 

With  uniform  classifications  for  every 
city  and  every  paper,  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  city  and  city,  and  paper  and  paper 
will  be  possible,  it  was  stated.  The  re¬ 
ports  can  be  cross-checked  to  determine 
either  the  advertising  carried  by  a  given 
paper,  or  the  paper  used  by  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Under  the  direction  of  its  executive 
board,  the  organization  expects  to  in¬ 
crease  the  frequency  of  its  reports  and 
the  field  of  measurement. 

Plans  of  the  organization  were  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Rock  to  a  group  of  about 
20  New  York  agency  men  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Monday. 


“CHURCH  ADVERTISING  WEEK” 

The  value  of  various  forms  of  church 
advertising  will  be  presented  to  preachers 
and  advertising  men  throughout  the 
country  by  the  International  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Association  through  its  200  local  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  during  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  November  28.  which  has  been 
designated  “Church  .Advertising  Week,” 
Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  president  of  the 
I.  .A.  -A.  Church  .Advertising  Department 
has  announced. 


PLAN  MONTHLY  VOLUME 
OF  UNAGE  AUDITS 

De  LiMer  Brothers  Hope  to  Begin  Serr- 
ice  for  All  Cities  of  More  Than 
50,000  with  January 
Number 


Plans  for  a  monthly  audit  of  advertising 
Image  in  newspapers  in  all  cities  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation  are  being  completed  by  De  Lisser 
Brothers,  New  York,  and  the  first  volume 
covering  January,  1928,  linage,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  issued  about  Feb.  15,  qnd  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month  following  the 
month  of  record  thereafter. 

The  book  will  be  called  “Linage  Facts” 
and  will  sell  for  $20  a  month.  More  than 
450  papers  are  listed  and  the  publishers 
hope  to  increase  this  number  by  including 
smaller  cities  when  the  circulation  of  the 
volume  makes  expansion  practicable. 

Measurements  will  be  made  on  final 
or  home  editions  and  under  47  classi¬ 
fications,  from  Automobile  to  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines.  In  addition,  totals  on 
Display,  Ix>cal  Display,  National,  Qassi- 
tied,  and  Legal  advertising  will  be  given. 
.A  staff  of  forty  people  will  work  on  the 
first  volume,  which  will  contain  45  pages 
or  more.  R.  A.  De  Lisser  is  in  charge  of 
the  volume. 


STEED  JOINS  SUN  CLUB 


London  Editor  Believes  Air  Mail 
Tends  to  Broaden  News  Viewpoint 

American  newspapers,  inclined  to  accent 
local  news  at  present,  w'ill  assume  the 
n^ional  character  of  English  papers 
when  fast  mail  planes  speed  up  distribu- 
tion,  H.  Wickliam  Steed,  noted  London 
editor  said  last  week  in  a  speech  on  the 
occasion  of  his  becoming  an  honorary 
member  of  the  employes’  club  of  the  Nnv 
York  Stm. 

Mr.  Steed  deplored  that  some  American 
newspapers  still  indulged  in  “the  deadly 
sin  of  comment  in  the  headlines.”  but  said 
that  he  ^  has  found  in  most  of  the  papers 
an  admirable  keenness  and  smartness  on 
news.  He  said  he  believed  he  had  not 
been  misquoted  once  during  his  visit  here. 

Mr.  Steed  recalled  that  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  bondon  Tifn^s,  the  paper 
was  produced  between  9  o’clock  and  mid¬ 
night  with  few  subsequent  changes,  and 
signs  in  the  office  directed  that  “Gentle¬ 
men  will  plea.se  not  write  after  2:45 
A.  M.  ’  Another  sign  announced  a  bottle 
of  port  wine  as  a  prero^tive  of  editorial 
writers,  but  editorial  writers  were  not  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  their  colleagues  were 
writing. 


WILLIAM  MACKAY  HYDE 

William  Mackay  Hvde,  editor  of  the 
Port  Washington  (N.  Y.)  News  which 
he  founded  in  1903,  died  on  Nov.  21.  Mr. 
Hyde  started  the  Port  Washington  paper 
while  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Ttmes.  Previously  he  had  worked  on 
of  the  hew  York  Herald  and 
New  York  Recorder. 


PALESTINE  EDITOR  HERE 

^  Ittamar  Ben  Avi,  editor  of  the  Pales- 
tme  Daily  Mail  and  the  Palestine  Weekly 
in  Jerusalem,  has  arrived  in  New  York 
to  acquaint  the  people  of  this  country 
with  conditions  in  the  Near  East.  Mr. 
Ben  Avi  expects  to  remain  in  America 
for  several  months.  One  of  his  main 
objects  is  to  lecture  on  the  introduction 
of  Latin  characters  into  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  the  Bible  tongue. 


PLANNING  MEXICO  TRIP 

About  125^  newspaper  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  their  wives  will  travel  through 
Mexico  in  a  special  train  the  latter  part 
of  January  and  early  part  of  February, 
according  to  officials  of  the  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  Lines.  The  tour  will  be  known  as 
the  Midwest  Goodwill  Mission  to  Mex¬ 
ico  and  is  being  sjwnsored  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association  in  exjunction 
with  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Mexican 
railways. 


CLASSIFIED 

advertising 


f  Aimiseuients 
I{(M>k  Stores 
B(Hits  &  Shoe* 

BuildiiiK  Supplies  ft  Contractor* 
Credit  Houses 


AntomotiT*  .  < 


ADVERTISING 


f.4eroplti  nes 
Garage* 

Passenger  Cars 
Part*  ft  Accessories 
Tire*  ft  Tnbes 
Truck*  ft  Tractors 
I,  Supplies 


TBank*  ft  Trust  Cos. 

_ J  Issues 
*  j  Miscellaneous 
I  Stock  ft  Bond  Houses 


Dep.-irtineiit  Stores  . 

Drug  Stores 
Educational 
Eiectrical  Supplies 

ft  Appliances  |  Beds  &  Bedding 

I  Floor  Corerings 

Furniture  ft  Household..  •<  Furniture 
I  Household 

Grocers  I  Miscellaneous 

Hotel*  ft  Restaurants 
Insurance 
-teweler* 

Men’s  Clothing  Stores 
Miscellaneous 
Musical  Instruments 
Plumbing  ft  Heating 
Professional 
Radio 

Real  Estate 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers 
Toilet  Goods  ft  Beantj  Shops 
Theatres 

f  Buses 

Transportation  . ^ 

I,  Woinen's  Apparel  Shops  [  Tours 

^Lumber  ft  Lumber  Suhstiintes 
j  Miscellaneous 

Building  Materials  . -<  A  Varnishes 

I  Roofing  THiscellaneous 

Eh-ctrical  Supplies  ft  Appliances  . J  Refrigerators 

1  Vacuum  Clean 


Bargain  Basement 
Beds  ft  Bedding 
Books  ft  Stationery 
Children’s  Wear 
Draperies  &  Household 
Drugs 

4  EB'Ctrlcal  Appliances  ft  Supplies 
Floor  Covering* 

Furniture 

Gifts  ft  Noveltli’s 

Groceries 

Haberdashery 

Jewelry  ft  Silverware 

Kitchen  Utensils  ft  Supplies 

Lingerie 

Lnggage 

Men’s  Suits  ft  Gven’oats 

Millinery 

Miscellaneous 

Mnsic  &  Records 

Notions 

Piece  Gooiis 

Radio 

Shoes 

Sporting  Goods 
Toilet  Requisites 
Women’s  Cloaks  ft  Suits 
Women’s  Dresses 


Footwear 


Furniture  ft  Household 


t^ds  ft  Bedding 
.  J  Floor  Covering 
A  Furniture 
I  Miscellaneous 


Groceries 


Heating  ft  Plumbing. 


National  . -J 


OFFICE 

ADTBR'nSING 


I  Heaters  ft  Stoves 
.  Miscellaneous 
I  Oil  Borners 

Hotels  ft  Resorts 
Insurance 
Jewelry 
Medical 
Men’s  Wear 
Miscellaneous 
Office  Equipment 

I  Books 

Publications  . <  Magaxines 

I  Newspajters 

Radio  . J  Miscellaneous 

I  Sets 

Sporting  Goods 
Talking  Machines  ft  Records 

C  Cigars 

Tobacco  . J^if**^?*** 

V  Miscellaneous 
i  Tobacco 


I  Washing  Machines 

Beverages 
Bread  ft  Cake 
Cereals  ft  Breakfast  Foods 
J  Cheese 
“S  Condiments 

Disinfectants  ft  Exterminators 
Flour  ft  Baking  Powders 
Fruits 

Malt  ft  Hops 

Meats 

Milk 

Miscellaneous 
Soaps  ft  Cleaners 


TBatteries 

Eliminators 


Speakers 
L  Tnbes 


j  Dentifrice 

„  „  ^  .  1  Face  Creams  ft  Powders 

Toilet  Requisites  . J  Miscellaneous 

rMiscellaaeous  ]  ^rfmies 

Transportation  . J  Railroads  ' 

]  Steamships 

(^Women’s  Wear  I  Tours 


Advertising  records  will  be  kept  and  published  according  to  the  “breakdown’^ 

af  Media  RerordA  Tnc. 


indicated  above  in  announcement 
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UNTOLD  TALES  OF  THE  A.  E.  F.  CENSORSHIP 


L — One  of  the  War’s  Cleverest  “Beats” 


By  General  Staff 


Whenever  l  look  back,  in  memory, 
on  my  service  of  several  months  as 
field  censor  with  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces  in 
France,  I  always 
have  to  chuckle 
over  the  neat 
‘beat”  that  Fred 
Ferguson,  ac¬ 
credited  United 
Press  correspond¬ 
ent  with  Persh¬ 
ing’s  army,  put 
over  on  his  many 
confreres.  I  dare 
say  it  was  the 
out  stand  ing 
"beat”  of  the  war, 
as  far  as  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  part  in  that 


This  is  the  first  of  ii  series  of  articles  on  the  operations  of  the  censorship  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  by  on  officer  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  censorship  dhnsion  of 
the  Intelligence  Section  of  the  General  Staff.  This  officer  sen’ed  in  the  censor¬ 
ship  division  in  various  capacities  from  Noz'ember,  1917,  until  well  into  1919, 
and  at  all  times  was  in  close  touch  with  the  acth  ities  of  the  war  correspnndoits 
accredited  to  the  A.  E.  F. 


F»ed  S.  Feuguson 


devastating  world  conflict  was  concerned. 

Censorship  field  headquarters  at  the 
time  were  in  a  dingy  storercwm  in  the 
little  countryside  town  of  Neufchateau. 
The  officer  in  charge  was  Captain  (later 
Major)  Gerald  Morgan,  who  had  left  a 
bride  in  old  York  state  in  order  to  get 
into  the  fracas  via  the  field  artillery,  from 
which  comparatively  peaceful  existence  he 
was  one  day  removed  by  an  order  from 
G.  H.  Q.  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  that  perennially  centered  at  cen¬ 
sorship  field  headquarters. 

Into  Morgan’s  presence  the  whole  body 
of  correspondents  accredited  to  the  A.  E. 
F.  came  streaming  on  the  day  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  “lieat.” 

“Archie  Roosevelt’s  been  wounded 
fighting  with  the  First  Division — of 
course,  you'll  let  that  go  through,”  several 
shouted  excitedly  at  the  captain. 

Morgan  looked  sympathetically  at  the 
men  before  him,  then  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  took  a  firm  grip  on  his  chair. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “that  is  big  news, 
and  I  wish  I  could  let  it  go  through.  But 
you  all  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Washington  that  no 
casualty  can  be  sent  back  home  until  it 
has  been  cabled  to  the  War  Department 
by  G.  H.  Q.  and  the  War  Department 
has  reported  back  to  G.  H.  Q.  that  the 
man's  family  has  been  officially  notified 
of  his  death  or  injury.” 

That  was,  in  truth,  the  one  unbendablc 
rule  of  the  American  military  censorship, 
a  rule  laid  down  by  the  War  Department 
itself,  a  rule  that  not  even  General  Persh¬ 
ing.  with  all  his  power,  dared  to  break. 

The  correspondents,  being  sensible  men, 
customarily  clearly  recognized  the  justice 
of  this  rule.  Hence,  for  a  second  or  two 
after  Censor  Morgan  called  it  to  their 
attention,  there  was  silence — then  hell 
popped  loose,  with  a  half  dozen  or  more 
men  taking  part  in  the  assault. 

"Whatl”  was  the  purport  of  their 
protest.  “You  won’t  let  us  send  back  the 
news  that  Archie  Roosevelt  was  shot  in 
the  arm  by  the  Boche  while  going  for¬ 
ward  with  his  company!  Why,  this  isn’t 
an  ordinary  casualty.  His  is  a  world 
famous  name.  The  whole  country  is 
wondering  about  the  Roosevelt  bojrs. 

“Gentlemen.”  said  Morgan  in  a  lull  in 
the  storm,  “I’m  sorry,  but — ” 

“Ninety  million  people  back  home  are 
waiting  on  this  news  frome  me,”  broke 
in  the  Associated  Press  man,  frenziedly. 
“Ninety  millions !  In  their  name,  I  de¬ 
mand  that  you  let  me  send  this  news!” 

Morgan  always  had  a  snappy  come¬ 
back  whenever  the  conscientious  and  hard 
working  A.  P.  correspondent  brought 
forth  his  favorite  "ninety  million”  argu¬ 
ment. 

“Who  owns  the  other  ten  millions?”  he 
asked,  as  the  A.  P.  man  paused  for 
breath. 

Always  whenever  Morgan  shot  this 
answer,  there  was  a  snicker  from  the 
A.  P.  man’s  confreres,  a  snicker  that  this 
time  served  to  relieve  a  tense  situation. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Morgan,  “you 


know  that  I  am  as  eager  to  have  this 
news  sent  back  home  as  you  are  to  send 
it.  You  know,  too,  that  G.  H.  Q.  is  in¬ 
flexible  as  regards  this  casualty  regula¬ 
tion,  and  you  know  the  reason — it  has 
strict  orders  from  the  War  Department 
not  to  break  it  under  any  circumstances, 
^'ou  also  know  that  the  last  time  I  took 
up  this  rule  in  your  behalf  I  was  warned 
not  to  bring  up  the  matter  again.  I  can 
do  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  send  home  this  news 
until  Archie  Roosevelt’s  name  as  a 
casualty  has  been  forwarded  through  of¬ 
ficial  A.  E.  F.  channels  to  the  War  De- 
l)artment  and  the  War  Department  has 
cabled  G.  H.  Q.  in  turn  that  it  has  noti- 
lied  the  Captain’s  family  that  he  has  been 
wounded.  Then,  as  you  know,  I  shall 
gladly  pass  any  and  all  stories  giving  the 
details.” 

“But  the  big  news  is  that  he  is  wound¬ 
ed,  and  that’s  what  ninety  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  looking  to  me  to  send  now — 
this  minute,”  the  A.  P.  man  shouted,  as 
he  danced  up  and  down  and  waved  his 
arms  in  Morgan’s  face. 

Morgan  sympathetically  shook  his  head 
— there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do,  and 
one  by  one  the  correspondents  dejectedly 
disappearetl  through  the  front  door. 

For  a  brief  space  Morgan  was  left 
alone  to  curse  the  day  that  some  General 
Staff  Colonel,  frantically  looking  for 
newspaper  men  and  writers  in  the  army, 
had  run  across  his  personnel  card  and 
forthwith  lifted  him  from  his  horses  and 
caissons  and  guns  into  the  censorship 
division  of  the  General  Staff.  And  I 
dare  say  he  was  cursing  as  only  a  right¬ 
eously  aggrieved  soldier  can  when  the 
tloor  of  the  censor’s  office  opened  and  let 
in  the  always  smiling  face  of  Fred  Fergu¬ 
son.  of  the  United  Press. 

“Captain,”  said  Ferguson,  in  his  quiet 
way,  “there’s  no  rule  against  sending 
over  the  names  of  men  who  have  been 
decorated,  is  there?” 

“No,”  said  Morgan,  “there’s  no  such 
rule  any  more.  That  was  broken  for 
good  and  all  when  Captain  Viskniskki  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  induced  G.  H.  Q. 
to  let  the  names  of  the  boys  of  the  26th 
Division  who  were  decorated  by  the 
French  be  sent  home  by  the  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

“So  I  can  send  back  the  name  of  any 
soldier,  enlisted  man  or  officer,  who  has 
been  decorated?”  Ferguson  persisted. 

“Yes,  you  can,”  said  Morgan.  “That 
is,  you  can  give  the  man’s  name,  what 
government  decorated  him,  why  it  deco¬ 
rated  him,  and  what  decoration  it  gave 
him.  But  you  can’t  give  the  name  of  the 
man’s  outfit.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Ferguson.  “That 
is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  sup¬ 
pose,  then,  you  will  allow  this  dispat^ 
to  go  through.” 

As  I  recall  it  after  a  lapse  of  nearly 
nine  years,  the  wording  of  the  cable 
Ferguson  handed  Morgan  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Captain  Archibald  Roosevelt  was 
decorated  this  morning  by  the  French 
government  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
under  most  extraordinary  circumstances.” 

“You  will  note  that  I  have  carefully 
refrained  from  saying  that  Archie  has 
been  wounded,”  said  Ferguson  softly,  as 
Morgan  read  and  reread  the  dispatch. 
“I  am  sure  it  complies  strictly  with  the 
rules  of  the  censorship,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  other  dispatch  does,  too.” 

This  second  dispatch  was  even  briefer 
than  the  first  one.  It  read  substantially : 

“Call  up  immediately  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  at  Oyster  Bay.” 


"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  these  two  dis¬ 
patches  can  go  off  together,”  said  Fergu¬ 
son.  “I’ll  take  them  right  down  to  the 
telegraph  office  if  you  will  affi.x  the 
censor’s  stamp.” 

But  Morgan  did  not  reach  for  the 
magic  rubber  stamp. 

“LxK»k  here,  Ferguson,”  he  queried, 
“do  the  other  correspondents  know  that 
.Archie  has  been  decorated?” 

“No,”  said  Ferguson.  “They  only  know 
that  he  has  been  wounded.” 

Morgan  picked  up  the  second  dispatch. 
“.And  why  do  you  want  to  send  this?” 
he  asked. 

“I  have  an  idea,”  smiled  Ferguson, 
“that  if  the  home  office  will  get  in  touch 
with  Archie’s  father,  it  will  get  all  the 
details  leading  up  to  the  decoration  of  his 
wounded  son.  And,”  he  added,  “if  they 
find  out  from  the  Colonel  that  Archie  has 
been  wounded,  and  decorated  while  lying 
in  a  hospital,  no  censorship  or  War  De¬ 
partment  rule  has  been  violated  by  you 
or  me  or  any  one  else.” 

Morgan  was  the  kindest  hearted  man 
that  ever  sat  behind  a  military  censor’s 
table.  He  saw  woe — much  woe — ahead 
for  the  other  correspondents,  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  the  A.  P.  man. 

“Fcrgy,”  he  said,  “do  you  know  the 
trouble  these  cables  are  going  to  cause 
the  other  correspondents,  and  especially 
the  A.  P.  man,  if  I  pass  them  and  your 
home  office  is  as  bright  as  you  think  it 
is?” 

Ferguson  nodded. 

“Then,”  continued  Morgan,  “why  don’t 
you  let  the  others  in  on  this?” 

Ferguson  shook  his  head  vigorously. 

“Then,”  pleaded  Morgan,  “let  the  A.  P. 
man  in  on  it,  so  that  both  big  press  asso¬ 
ciations  will  carry  the  news  to  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

Ferguson  again  shook  his  head.  “I  am 
sorry,”  he  said,  “but  my  first  duty  is  to 
my  own  association,  and  it  covers  the 
country  pretty  thoroughly.” 

“But  suppose  the  A.  P.  man  had  this 
news  and  you  didn’t  have  it?”  queried 
Morgan.  “What  would  be  your  position 
then  ?” 

“He  would  have  me  badly  beaten,”  said 
Ferguson,  simply. 

“Of  course,  I  recognize  it  is  your 
story,”  said  Morgan.  “I  am  simply  sug¬ 
gesting  a  way  to  forestall  trouble.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  Ferguson,  “and 
please  don’t  think  I  do  not  recognize  your 
good  intentions.  Now,  may  I  have  my 
dispatches  with  your  stamp  affixed?” 

Morgan  picked  up  the  two  messages, 
and  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time  read 
them,  all  but  spelling  out  each  word  as 
he  did  so.  Then  slowly  he  reached  for 
the  “Passed  by  the  Censor”  stamp. 

“You  win,”  he  said  briefly  to  Ferguson, 
as  he  affixed  the  stamp  to  the  dispatches 
and  wrote  in  his  initials. 

A  few  hours  later  the  newspapers  in 
“(jod’s  country”  served  by  the  U.  P.  were 
screaming  in  big  headlines  the  fact  that 
Captain  Archie  Roosevelt,  son  of  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had  been 
wounded  in  battle  somewhere  in  France 
and  that  while  lying  in  a  hospital  he  had 
been  decorated  by.  the  French  with  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  for  bravery  under  fire. 
'Fergiison  had  known  that  word  of 
Archie’s  wounding  and  his  condition  had 
been  sent  by  cable  to  his  father  by 
.Archie’s  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Richard 
Derby,  also  serving  with  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion  :  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  home  office 
of  the  U.  P.  called  up  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
as  per  his  suggestion,  they  would  get  the 
whole  story,  especially  if  they  smelled 
something  most  extraordinarv  in  his  use 


of  that  phrase  in  his  cable  telling  of  the 
decoration  given  Archie.  In  fact, 
“Fergy”  banked  on  the  editor  receiving 
two  messages  jaxnping  immediately  to  the 
suspicion  that  .Archie  had  been  wounded 
— or,  perhaps,  killed — and  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  the  full  story. 

And  it  worked  out  just  that  way.  The 
first  time,  however.  Col.  Roosevelt  was 
called,  he  knew  nothing — he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  Dr.  Derby’s  message,  so  that  he 
first  heard  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  inci¬ 
dent  in  confidence  from  the  U.  P.  But 
the  second  time — ah,  that  was  different. 

That  was  a  big  hour  for  the  U.  P. 
when  it  realized  not  long  after  that  it 
had  beaten  the  world  on  this  bit  of  news 
connected  with  one  of  the  world’s  most 
famous  names.  It  was  a  sad  hour  in  the 
home  offices  of  the  other  correspondents 
accredited  to  the  A.  E.  F.  when  it  was 
realized  there  that  their  men  had  been 
beaten  badly.  In  fact,  some  of  the  home 
folk  were  so  downcast  about  it  that  they 
sent  none  too  polite  queries  to  their  men 
with  the  .A.  E.  F.  wanting  to  know  why 
they  had  let  a  rival  put  a  big  one  over 
on  them. 

The  harassed  correspondents,  with  these 
burning  demands  at  hand  and  in  hand, 
stormed  into  the  censor’s  office  and  in 
turn  demaixled  to  know  of  Captain 
Morgan  why  he  had  let  the  U.  P.  send 
back  the  news  that  Captain  Archie 
Roosevelt  had  been  wounded  and  denied 
them  the  same  privilege. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Morgan,  when  at  last 
the  complainants  were  out  of  protests, 
“the  U.  P.  was  not  allowed  to  send  back 
the  news  that  Archie  Roosevelt  was 
wounded  any  more  than  you  were.  It 
did  send  back,  as  your  cables  from  home 
indicate,  the  fact  that  he  was  decorated 
by  the  French,  and  you  would  have  Ix-en 
allowed  to  send  the  same  news  had  any 
or  all  of  you  offered  it  to  the  censor— 
but  not  one  of  you  did.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  sputtered  one 
indignant  correspondent,  “that  you  knew 
all  along  about  Archie  Roosevelt  being 
decorated  and  didn’t  tell  us  about  it?” 

“I  learned  of  it  only  when  Fred  Fergu¬ 
son  of  the  United  Press  filed  his  dis¬ 
patch,”  was  Morgan’s  reply,  “and  what 
the  censor  learns  while  censoring  any 
correspondent’s  dispatches  he  cannot  either 
in  honor  or  under  the  regulations  pass  on 
to  his  rivals.” 

That  clinched  that. 

“But  hovv  did  the  U.  P.  back  home 
know  Archie  was  wounded?”  the  Pro¬ 
testants  persisted.  “There  was  only  one 
way  they  could  learn  of  it  so  soon,  and 
that  was  through  Ferguson.  You  know 
how  it  takes  days  for  siKh  information 
to  be  made  known  through  official  chan¬ 
nels.” 

“I  tell  you  again  that  Ferguson  did  not 
even  attempt  to  send  back  such  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  could  not  and  would  not  have 
passed  it  had  he  done  so.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  unfair  to  both  Ferguson  and  my¬ 
self  in  your  persistence.”  Morgan  walked 
oyer  to  the  files  where  duplicates  of  all 
dispatches  and  mail  articles  offered  for 
censorship  were  kept.  “Here  is  Fergu¬ 
son’s  dispatch  telling  about  the  decoration 
handed  Archie.  Here  is  another  dispatch 
that  Ferguson  filed  at  the  same  time. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  the  censor’s  office  played  square  with 
you.” 

The  heads  of  the  little  group  bent 
eagerly  over  the  two  slips  of  paper.  The 
brief  messages  were  read  and  read  again. 
Two  or  three  mouths  opened  as  if  to 
speak.  Morgan  braced  himself  for  a  new 
explosion.  None  came.  Finally,  the  man 
holding  the  two  slips  handed  them  back 
to  Morgan,  drew  a  deep  breath  and  spoke. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned,”  he  said,  slowly 
but  fervidly. 

(Copyrighted  1927.  by  The  Editor  & 
Publi.sher  Co.) 
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OCTOBER  LINAGE  DROPPED  7  PER  CENT  BELOW  1926  TOTAL 


"C’OLLOWTXG  arc  total  linage  figures  compiled  for 
■*-  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Department, 


Inc.,  and  Editor  &  Pi  blisher: 

Cities  Listed  3  Show  CSain  34  Show  Ixws 

Taiwre  Liated  36  S1m>w  Gain  lt3  Show  I>oss 

16  No  t'omparlsoii 

1927  1926 

New  York . . . 17,208.422  17,682.776  474,354  I»S8 

Chioaito  .  8,716.308  9,132.900  416,592  Ixias 

ITilladelphia  .  8,260,527  8.624,388  ,363.861  Ixwa 

Detroit  .  5.515,104  6,235,838  720,734  Loss 

Cleveland  . i...  4,164.ir>0  4,431,350  267,200  Losa 

St.  Louis .  4,444,220  4,9,34,620  490.400  Loss 

tBoston  .  7,199,167  7.6.51.n7  352,610  Loss 

Baltimore  .  4,901,966  5..306,546  404.580  Loss 

Los  Angeles  .  7.020.260  7,733,015  712.7.55  Ix>as 

Pittsburgh  .  4.438.6.59  5,752,222  1,313,563  Ix>8s 

Buffalo  .  3,684,229  3.998,768  314,539  Losa 

San  Francisco .  4. 868, .301  5,305,784  437,483  Ix)ss 

Milwaukee  .  .3,705,741  3.715,242  9.501  Loss 

Kansas  City  .  3,573,708  3.796.590  222.787  Ix>ss 

Newark,  N.  J .  1,925,930  2,028,586  102,656  Logs 

Washington  .  5,201,039  5,816,882  615,843  Isiss 

Cincinnati  .  3,864,600  4,0.34. 700  170,100  Loss 

New  Orleans  .  4,225,481  4,417,148  191,667  I/OSS 

Minneapolis  . .3,151,069  3.478.,544  .327,475  Losa 

Seattle  .  3,088.512  3,480.288  391,776  Ix)ss 

Rochester.  N.  Y .  3,672.062  3.836.298  164,236  loss 

Indianapolis  .  3,3.59.019  3.489.945  130.926  Ix)ss 

tDenver  .  2.928.990  2.636,116  292.874  Gain 

Providence  .  2.994.295  3.376.543  382.248  Ix>s8 

Columbus  .  3.715..504  4.075,677  360,173  Loss 

Louisville  .  3,228.003  3,909.113  681,110  Loss 

St.  Paul  .  2,773.092  2,849,994  76,902  I^s 

Oakland  .  2.600.416  2.755,494  1,55,078  Loss 

tOmaha  .  1.8!M).7.3.5  2.10.5..572  214,837  I,o8s 

Memphis  .  2,9:4rt.(S»  2.887,101  42.91,9  Gain 

Portland,  Ore .  2,751,294  3.0(M.588  .343.294  Ix>ss 

Atlanta  .  .3.322,706  .3.308.491  14.215  Gain 

Birmingham  .  2.837.688  3.15.5.7.54  318.(891  Less 

Richmond  .  1.929,522  2.0.55.382  125,860  Loss 

Dayton  .  2.845.514  3.416.924  ,571.410  Loss 

Houston  .  3.428.010  3.477.460  49,420  r8>ss 

tDes  Moines  .  1,662.3.82  2.138.042  475.660  Loss 

Totals  . 1.58.026.710  170.026,458  11.999.748  Loss 

t  Note  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage. 


NEW  YORK 

1927  1926 

American  .  1.297. .324  1.364.9.34  67  610  Isiss 

Herald  'Tribune  . .  1.9.54, cats  1,914„324  40,284  Gain 

Times  .  3.019. !Hi2  3.003.466  46.4!M1  Gain 

World  .  1,476.022  1,749.904  273.882  Loss 

•Mirror  (Tabloid)  .  305. 8!M!  389.722  83.826  Isiss 

News  (Tahhdd)  .  1,005.200  S6.5,.570  1  3‘1.6'tO  Gain 

•Evening  Graphic  .  295,172  388,478  93.3(M»  Ts>ss 

•Evening  ,1ourna1  .  1,390.696  1.501.444  110.748  1.k)s8 

•Evening  I*ost  .  503.062  518.328  1.5.2(‘91  I»s8 

•Evening  World  .  !t97.186  962,666  .34,520  Gain 

•Sun  .  1,621,794  1.600.234  21..5(a)  Gain 

•Telecram  .  .591, .532  .525.248  (91.284  Gain 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  1.641.652  1.7.52.638  110.986  I.siss 

Br,K)kIyn  Times  .  548.714  63.3.648  81.934  Loss 

Standard  Union  .  .529,602  512.172  17,430  Gain 

Totals  . 17,208.422  17.682,776  474, .3.54  t«088 

CHICAGO 

1927  1926 

•Daily  News  .  2.017..368  2.125.725  108.357  Ia)Ss 

Tribune  .  3.154.170  3.273. .58.S  119.418  lx)Ss 

Herald-Examiner  .  1.268,949  1,313.862  44.91.3  I^oss 

•Post  .  .521.727  ,5.8.3,452  61,725  I»ss 

•American  .  1.399,680  1.408.422  8.742  l^iss 

•Journal  .  354,414  427,851  73,437  Loss 

Totals  .  8,716.308  9,132.900  416..592  Loss 


PHILADELPHIA 

1927  1926 

Inquirer  .  2,042.925  2,247,325  204,400  I»s8 

Record  .  893,575  840.325  .53,2.50  Gain 

Ledger  .  1,468,510  1,600,807  132.297  Ixtss 

•Evening  Ledger  .  1.406,&50  1,442.589  .35.7.39  Ixss 

•Bulletin  .  1,824.457  1,877.892  53,435  Loss 

•Sun  .  149,420  216.965  67.545  Loss 

•News  .  474.790  398,485  76,305  Gain 

Totals  .  8,260.527  8,624,388  363,861  l/oss 

DETROIT 

1927  1926 

News  .  2,765,252  3,221,806  456,.564  Loss 

Times  . 1,231,146  1,327,914  96,768  Loss 

Free  Press  .  1,518,706  1,686,118  167,412  Loss 

Totals  .  5,515,104  6,235.838  720,734  Loss 

CLEVELAND 

1927  1926 

Plain  Dealer  .  1,725,450  1.776,450  51,000  Loos 

News  Leader  .  1,085,925  1.228.125  142.200  Loss 

•Press  .  1.352,775  1,426,775  74,000  Loss 

Totals  .  4,164,150  4,481,3.30  267,200  Loss 

ST.  LOUIS 

1927  1926 

Post-Dispatch  .  2,288,720  2,470,720  182,000  Loss 

Globe-Democrat  .  1,322,100  1,451,100  129.000  Loss 

•Star  .  5.35.!'>n0  622.800  87,300  Loss 

Times  .  297,900  390,000  92,100  Ix>8S 

Totals  .  4.444,220  4,934,620  490,400  Loss 

BOSTON 

1927  1926 

Herald  .  1,554.269  1,565.178  10,909  Ixiss 

Globe  .  1..511.971  1,5.31,567  .39,.396  I/tss 

Post  .  1,213,673  1.193.954  19.719  Gain 

Advertiser  .  445,595  634,736  189,141  Loss 

•American  .  ,30.3.907  .321.672  17,765  I»s8 

•Traveler  .  1,280.041  1.194.510  86.131  Gain 

•Transcript  .  689.111  7a3.531  14,420  Loss 

•Telegram  .  186,629  . 

Totals  .  7.199.167  7.5.31.777  352,610  Loss 


Telegram  discontinued  Noveml)er,  1926. 


BALTIMORE 


lit26 

Sun  . 

. .  1..5.S9.247 

1.797.. 363 

208.116  Ix)88 

•Evening  Sun  .... 

.  1..57.5,708 

1.674.103 

98.395  I^ss 

.\merioan  . 

. 

644.5<>8 

58.901  Loss 

•News  . 

.  814.0.37 

780.421 

:i3.616  Gain 

•Post  . 

.  :i37.307 

410.091 

72,784  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  4.901.966 

5..306.546 

404.580  Loss 

LOS  ANGELES 

1927 

1926 

Times  . 

.  2.179.926 

2.442.2.58 

262.;i;i2  Loss 

Examiner  . 

.  1,993.336 

2.208.265 

214.929  Loss 

•Express  . 

.  7G8.H42 

791.182 

22.540  Loss 

•Herald  . 

.  1,427.636 

1.604.890 

177.254  Loss 

•  Record  . 

.  39.*».0CiS 

4.52,508 

57,476  laws 

News  . 

233.912 

21,770  Gain 

Totals  . 

.  7,020.260 

7,733,015 

712.755  Loss 

BUFFALO 

1927 

1926 

Cdurier-Express  . . . 

. . 

1.065.5.50 

05.99(>  Loss 

Times  . 

.  1,29.3.233 

1,423.760 

1.30,527  Isvss 

•News  . 

.  1,421,442 

1,509,458 

88,016  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  3,684.229 

3,998.768 

314,539  Loss 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1927 

1926 

Clironlcle  . 

.  1.0.30.582 

i,a52.ri90 

22.008  Loss 

Examiner  . 

.  1,740,673 

1,882.014 

141,341  Loss 

•Bulletin  . 

.  «<K).278 

610,862 

10.584  Loss 

•Cali  . 

.  826.140 

1.026.690 

200,. V>0  Loss 

•News  . 

.  670.628 

7.Tt.628 

63,000  Loss 

Totals  . . . 

. 4.8<i8.301 

5.305,784 

437,483  Loss 

MILWAUKEE 

1927 

1926 

.Tournnl  . 

.  1.8:i9.:i80 

1.973.059 

133.679  IvOSS 

Sentinel  . 

.  712. .’74 

(*»82.1K)7 

29.667  Gain 

•Leader  . 

.  282.104 

290.670 

2S,.566  Loss 

•Wisconsin  News 

.  891.0s:i 

768.600 

123,077  Gain 

Totals  . 

3.715.242 

9..501  Ix)sa 

WASHINGTON 

1927 

1926 

Star  . 

.  2.702.:U7 

2.870.075 

167.728  I^ss 

Post  . 

.  1HMI.078 

1.1.55. .549 

2.55.471  IjOss 

•Evening  Times  . 

.  710.714 

746.254 

29,540  Loss 

Herald  . 

.  («4. 

770.5.57 

136.(>»2  Loss 

•Evening  News  . 

.  247. 

274.447 

27.102  I,oss 

Totals  . 

5.816,882 

615.843  Loss 

CINCINNATI 

1927 

1926 

•Post  . 

.  s><Mi.r400 

904,200 

3,600  lyoss 

•Times-Star  . 

.  1.310,400 

1,432.200 

91.800  I^ss 

Enquirer  . 

.  1..340.700 

1.389,600 

42.900  la^ss 

•Trilmne  . 

.  IKIO.'.MIO 

591.141 

5»9,759  tJnin 

Totals  . 

. 3.8(14.600 

4.ft34.700 

170.100  Loss 

NEW  ORLEANS 

1927 

1926 

Timea-Picaynne 

.  1.74(?.((86 

1..S72.S79 

126.793  I.oss 

Item  . 

.  9r»0.469 

1,079.781 

120.312  Loss 

States  . 

.  829.026 

873.347 

44.321  Ix>s8 

•Tribune  . 

.  690.900 

591,141 

90,7.59  Lms 

Totals  . 

.  4.22.5.481 

4,417,148 

191.667  IjOss 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1927 

1926 

Tribune  . 

.  1.307.787 

1,440,942 

133.1.55  Loss 

Journal  . 

. 1,311.756 

1,482.134 

170.378  Loss 

•Star  . 

.  .5:11.526 

.555.468 

23,942  Loss 

Totals . 

. 3,151,06!) 

3,47.8,544 

327,473  I.OS8 

SEATTLE 

1027 

1026 

Times  . 

.  1,458.128 

1,520,498 

62.370  Iy>8s 

Post-Intelligencer 

.  1,008.000 

1.080..562 

72..562  Loss 

•star  . 

.  525.070 

.564,018 

.38.948  Ix>8B 

•Union-Record  . . . 

315,210 

217,806  Loss 

Totals  . 

.  3, 088, .512 

3,480,288 

391,776  Loss 

INDIANAPOUS 


1927 

1926 

•News  . 

_  1,6.30.308 

1,690,809 

60,501  Loss 

Star  . 

_  1,2.39,525 

1,259,658 

20.1.33  Loss 

•Times  . 

_  489,186 

539,478 

50,292  Loss 

Totals  . 

_  3,359,019 

3,489,945 

130.926  Loss 

DENVER 

1927 

1926 

News  . 

_  799,770 

638,288 

161.482  Gain 

Post  . 

_ 1,54.5,120 

1,4.54,740 

90.380  Gain 

•Evening  News  _ 

_  584,100 

543,088 

41.012  Gain 

Totals  . 

_  2.928.990 

2,6.36,116 

292.874  Gain 

TimL^s  changed  to  Evening  News  Xov,  22,  192»>. 

PROVIDENCE 


LOUISVILLE 

1927  1926 

Courier-Journal  .  1,416.807  1.. 317.293  100.486  Loss 

Herald-Post  .  743.495  tl.l55,.391  412.096  I,obs 

•Times  .  1.067,701  1.236,229  169,528  Loss 

Totals  .  3.228.003  3.909,113  681.110  Loss 

Herald-Post  morning  edition  discontinued  with  issue  of 
-March  5,  1927. 

tlneltides  282,443  lines  of  morning  issue. 


OAKLAND 

1927  ,  -  1926 

Tribune  .  1,657.250  t  1,801,562  144,312  Loss 

•Post-Inquirer  .  943,166  953,932  10,766  Loss 

Totals  .  2,600.416  2,755,494  155,078  Ix>ss 


1927  1926 

World-Herald  .  1,101..327  1,210,391  108.864  Loss 

Bee-News  .  789,208  .304,392  284,816  Gain 

News  .  390,789  . 

Totals  .  1.890,7.35  2,105.572  214,837  Loss 

News  combined  with  Bee  February  7.  1927. 

BIRMINGHAM 

1927  192(> 

Age  Herald  .  61.3,874  7  801,276  185.402  Is)88 

News  .  1,629.166  1,779,148  149,982  Ix)ss 

•Post  .  502.648  575.:«0  17,318  Gain 

Totals  .  2,8:17,688  3,155,754  .318,066  Loss 


tSunday  Age-IIerald  merged  into  Sunday  News,  June  1. 
1927:  includes  3.30, .302  in  6ve  Sundays. 


RICHMOND 

1927  1926 

•News-ls-ader  .  1,016.862  1,124.!I98  108.1:16  lyoss 

'Times-Dispatch  .  912.660  0.30,384  17,724  I/)88 

Totals  .  1,929.522  2,055,382  125.860  I/iss 

DAYTON 

1927  1926 

News  .  1,. 364, 748  1,6.38.706  203.9.38  Loss 

•Herald  .  80(),:?80  1,007.944  207,.3tH  latss 

Journal  .  680.386  7.30,274  69,888  l»ss 


Totals  .  2.84.3,.314  ,3,416.924  .371,410  Ix(S8 

HOUSTON 

1927  1926 

Chronicle  .  1.418,998  1.577,744  1,38.746  lajss 

Post-Dispatch  .  1.. •124.8:14  1.317.428  7.406  Gain 

•ITess  .  684.208  .382,288  101.920  Gain 

Totals  .  3,428,040  3,477.460  49,420  Loss 

DES  MOINES 

.  1927  1926 

Register  .  798,39.3  772..309  25.886  Gain 

•'Pribune  .  86.3.987  ,868.160  4.173  Loss 

Capital  .  497.373  . 

Totals  .  1.662.382  2.138.042  475,660  Loss 

Daily  Capital  discontinued  February  12,  1927. 

ATLANTA 

1927  1926 

Cuustitiitiun  .  1,027,206  1.0,34.985  27,779  Lose 

.Ttmrnal  .  1.446.18)4  1,460,3.36  1.3.432  Ixss 

Georgian  .  848,.396  79.3,170  5,3,426  Gain 

Totals  .  3,322,706  3.308,491  14,215  Gain 

KANSAS  CITY 

1927  1926 

Journal  .  517.448  593.515  76.067  Loss 

•Post  .  478,446  508.111  29,665  Loss 

Star  .  1,690,579  1,800.948  110.369  Loss 

••nmes  . 887,230  893,916  6,686  IX)SS 

Totals  .  :4..373,703  3,796,590  2^,787  IX)SB 

MEMPHIS 

1927  1926 

Commercial  .Appeal  .  1,.301..381  1,534,742  33,362  Lom 

•Evening  A|ipeal  .  6.'13,458  .  . 

•Press  .  679,245  . 

•News-Scimitar  .  673,113  . 

•ITess-Scimltar  .  795,221  .  . 

Totals  .  2.930.060  2,887,101  42,959  Gain 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1927  1926 

ledger  .  .  . 

•News  .  1.925,930  2,028,586  102,656  Loss 

•Star-Eagle  . 

Totals  .  1,925,930  2,028,586  102,656  Lom 

PITTSBURGH 

1927  1926 

•Chronicle-Telegraph  .  1,065,028  . 

Gaaette- Times .  910,546  . 

Post  .  666.876  . 

•Sun  .  666.274  . 


1927  1926 

Journal  .  948.101  1,028.287  80.186  Ia)SS 

•Bulletin  .  1.315.238  1.387..387  72.149  Losa 

Tribune  .  ,359,779  475,n(»  116.190  Ix)ss 

•News  .  371,177  484,900  113,723  Loss 

Totals  .  2.994,205  3.376,543  382,248  Loss 

COLUMBUS 

1927  1926 

Dispatch  .  1,925.837  2.2.54.188  2:t8,.351  I»ss 

Journal  .  676,903  674,299  2,604  Gain 

•Citizen  .  1.112,764  1,147,190  34,426  Loss 

Totals  .  3,715.504  4,075,677  670.173  Ix>ss 

ST.  PAUL 

1927  1926 

•Dispatch  .  9:12.764  995.022  62.2.58  Loss 

Pioneer  .  977.7.32  980.266  2..VI4  Is>ss 

News  .  862..596  874,706  12.110  Loss 

Totals  .  2.773.092  2.849.994  76.902  Lom 


I^resK  . 

.  2..330.0.34 

2.443,008 

113.064  Lon 

.  1.446,169 

Totals  . 

.  4,438.639 

5,752,222 

1,313,563  Ix>M 

PORTLAND 

1927 

1926 

•News  . 

523.1.52 

76.834  IX)M 

Oregon  Journal 

.  1,070.468 

1.185.982 

115,514  Lon 

Oregonian  . . . . 

.  1.233,708 

1.. 38.5,4.54 

151,746  Loss 

Totals  . 

3.094.588 

343,294  liOM 

ROCHESTER, 

N.  Y. 

1927 

1926 

Democrat  and 

Otronlcle.  1,5.36.030 

1.649.218 

113.4S8  Lon 

••Jimrnal-Amerlcan  ....  92.5.597 

8X8.000 

37..597  Galu 

•Tlmes-Unlon 

.  1.210,433 

1,290.080 

88.815  Lon 

Totals  . 

3.836,298 

164.236  Ixn 

•Evening  except  Sunday. 

••Does  not  include  American  Weekly. 


3.715.504  4,075,677  670.173  Ix>ss 
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The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York 
Times,  Sunday,  November  20,  exceeded 
700,000  copies — a  new  high  mark. 

The  gain  over  the  corresponding  Sunday 
of  1926  was  50,000  copies. 

A  few  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
— a  very  few — have  reached  a  higher 
figure.  But  no  newspaper  anywhere 
has  ever  gained  the  interest  and  approval 
of  so  many  intelligent  readers.  They  pur¬ 
chase  and  read  The  Times  to  obtain  the 
most  thorough,  reliable  news  report  of 
the  world  in  any  newspaper. 


Sunday  Circulation  of  The  New  York  Times 
in  the  Last  Ten  Years 


1917  .  414,202 

1918  .  486,933 

1919  .  510,311 

1920  .  486,569 

1921  .  511,731 


1922  .  525,794 

1923  .  546,497 

1924  .  580,745 

1925  .  588,699 

1926  .  610,053 


The  weekday  net  paid  sale  of  The  Times  has  also 
had  a  new  high  record,  exceeding  400,000  copies. 

In  September  The  New  York  Times  published  in 
its  Sunday  editions  more  advertising  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  world — 1,022,042  agate 
lines,  all  of  it  censored. 


Nno  fork  ©tmra 
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BALTIMORE'S  SACRED  TROLLEY  POLES 
FLAUNT  SUN  SERIAL  POSTERS 


One  Night’s  Work  by  Crews  of  New  Promotion  Department 
Gives  City  Color  Flashes — Patterson  Outlines 
Duties  of  New  Corps 


By  H.  S.  SHERWOOD 


CTREAKS  of  yellow,  green,  red  and 

purple  were  stretched  over  Baltimore 
from  the  center  of  the  city  to  its  remoter 
quarters  between  midnight  and  daylight 
a  few  days  ago  by  the  newly  organized 
promotion  department  of  the  A.  S.  Abell 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Sun  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Sun.  The  streaks  were  in  the  form 
of  posters  tied  to  poles  supporting  the 
trolley  wires,  the  posters  advertising  a 
new  Beatrice  Burton  serial. 

They  were  put  in  place  by  40  crews 
of  men  in  as  many  automobiles  equipped 
with  twice  as  many  step-ladders. 

They  went  to  work  at  midnight  one 
night  under  the  direction  of  Edwin  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  head  of  the  new  department. 
All  the  posters  were  in  place  before  day- 
liglit.  There  is  a  regulation  in  Baltimore 
forbidding  the  placing  of  pennants  or  any 
device  of  that  kind  on  the  poles  supporting 
the  trolley  wires  and  the  sight  of  the 
decorated  poles  caused  widespread  talk. 
People  who  saw  them,  btrt  who  could  not 
read  the  inscription  on  them,  were  so 
stirred  by  curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sudden  flash  of  color  all  over  the  city 
that  they  did  not  rest  until  they  learned 
what  the  inscription  on  the  poster  was. 
The  cards  were  about  11  x  14  inches  of 
stiff  cardboard,  the  inscription  in  white. 

For  some  time  a  corporation  which  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  Hearst  Baltimore  papers  has 
been  putting  boxes  containing  copies  of 
the  Hearst  papers  on  the  poles.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  takes  a  paper  and  drops  a  coin  in 
a  slot. 

It  was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  idea  that  if  one 
paper  could  so  use  the  poles,  another  had 
the  right  to  tie  a  card  on  them,  that  the 
local  regulation  was  not  directed  at  such 
devices  anyway. 

The  crew  of  all  night  workers 
assembled  for  the  task  of  putting  the 
posters  up  were  armed  with  step-ladders 
so  that  they  could  tie  the  posters  too  high 
to  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  vandal 
whose  instinct  always  leads  him  to  tear 
down  anything  he  sees  put  in  a  public 
place. 

“Once  you  start  tying  keep  on  at  it  until 
you  are  actually  arrested,”  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
advised  the  members  of  his  crews. 
“Don’t  stop  just  because  somebody 
threatens  to  arrest  you.” 

The  orders  were  carried  out. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  climb  up  on  a 
stepladder  was  hailed  by  a  policeman. 

“Hey!”  said  the  officer,  “You  can’t  do 
that.” 

“I  know  I  can’t,”  the  man  answered, 
calmly  finishing  tying  the  poster.  He  de¬ 
scended  his  step-ladder,  carried  it  to  an¬ 
other  pole,  put  the  step-ladder  against  the 
second  pole  and  climbed  up  that  and  began 
tying  a  second  poster. 

“Hey,  I  told  you  you  couldn’t  do  that,” 
said  the  policeman. 

“Yes;  I  know;  I  heard  you  before,” 
said  the  man,  tying  his  poster,  descending 
and  moving  to  a  third  pole. 

“I’ll  have  to  arrest  you  if  you  keep  that 
up.”  said  the  policeman. 

“I  know,”  said  the  poster-distributor, 
approaching  the  fourth  pole. 

The  same  scene  was  taking  place  simul¬ 
taneously  in  half  or  more  widely 
separate  sections  of  the  city. 

When  daylight  came,  however,  the 
posters  were  up  along  highways  radiating 
out  from  the  center  of  the  city  in  every 
direction  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The 
police  had  had  a  bad  night.  But  they  had 
determined  that  there  was  nothing  crimi¬ 
nal  and  nothing  to  endanger  the  public 
safety  in  the  placing  of  the  posters.  The 
executive  officers  of  the  department  on 
duty  at  night  had  decided  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  place  the  posters  was 
properly  a  legal  question.  They  did  not 
arrest  any  of  the  crews. 

Some  forty-odd  crews  crept  into  bed 
in  the  early  morning. 

Some  posters  were  torn  down  the  same 


day  when  they  were  placed  in  position. 
Some  are  still  in  position. 

The  promotion  department  is  organized 
on  lines  believed  in  Baltimore  to  be  unique 
among  newspaper  promotion  departments. 
A  letter  sent  by  Paul  Patterson,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  to  all  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Sun  papers  describes  the 
duties  and  the  range  of  it  as  follows : 

“The  promotion  department  will  function  in 
all  departments  of  the  Sun  papers,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  plant.  On  the  outside  it  will 
be  active  wherever  the  business  of  the  paper 
makes  contact  with  the  public,  or,  where  it 
should,  hut  does  not  now,  make  contact. 

“The  promotion  department  will  endeavor  to 
co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  departments  in  the 
common  interests  of  the  Sun  papers,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  exploitation  and  promotion  work  of  re¬ 
lated  character  of  whatever  nature.  All  such 
efforts  should  clear  through  the  department  of 
promotion,  but  in  the  clearing  process  nothing 
of  an  individual  character  that  has  real  value 
should  be  lost. 

“The  promotion  department  will  handle  any¬ 
thing  not  directly  the  specific  work  of  any  one 
department.  Among  the  things  directly  in  the 
charge  of  the  promotion  department  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“The  Chesapeake  Bay  Annual  Workboat 
Races. 

“Baltimore  Junior  Fire  Department. 

“Broadcasting  of  fight  results  and  other 
news  events. 

“Operating  Baseball  Player  Board  in  Sun 
Square  and  other  kindred  stunts. 

“Promotion  should  link  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  by  constant  watching  and 
studying  of  the  problems  of  both  and  suggest¬ 
ing  editorial  co-operation  consistent  with  policy. 
Final  action,  of  course,  will  rest  w’ith  the 
editorial  department,  but  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  may  properly  call  the  attention  of  the 
editorial  department  to  whatever  situation  is 
found.  Promotion  will  discuss  with  the  editorial 
people  any  promotive  news  stunt  that  might  help 
circulation — not  to  the  extent,  however,  that  news 
or  features  would  be  manufactured,  or  policy  set 
aside,  purely  for  circulation  gain.  The  promo¬ 
tion  department  will  watch  fiction  and  features 
and  the  handling  of  other  papers  generally,  for 
whatever  suggestion  develops. 

"Promotion  will  originate  promotional  news 
and  generally  suggest  things  for  the  editorial 
department  to  do  to  legitimately  promote  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Promotion  can  be  helpful  in  out-of-town  ter¬ 
ritories,  especially  throughout  the  state,  by  giv¬ 
ing.  on  a  definite  schedule,  the  same  lectures 
that  are  so  much  in  demand  in  the  city  schools. 

“The  circulation  department  should  handle 
the  selling  of  newspapers,  and  the  mailing  room, 
the  delivery,  but  promotion  will  take  an  active 
part  in  directing  the  work  connected  with  the 
creation  of  news  business  or  the  holding  of  old 
business  where  nccess.try.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  promotion  department  to  watch 
the  character  of  service  and  delivery  of  the 
papers.  Holding  an  old  customer  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  as  getting  a  new  one. 

“Other  activities  of  the  promotion  department 
in  connection  with  circulation  will  include: 

“Advisory  direction  of  carrier  promotion. 

“Surveying  street  sales  conditions  and 
proposing  necessary  additions  or  changes. 

“Assist  in  the  opening  of  new  territory 
through  any  medium. 

“Directing  the  Evening  Sun  Service 
Club.  This  was  started  as  a  promotion 
stunt  to  work  good  will  and  develop  initia¬ 
tive  and  energy  among  the  sub-carriers. 
The  activities  of  this  organization  can,  and 
should  be  extended.  Plans  of  prizes  and 
awards  for  members  of  the  Service  Club 
and  other  newsboys  should  be  included  be¬ 
cause  these  primarily  are  strictly  promo¬ 
tional  activity,  looking  to  the  sale  and  de¬ 
livery  of  the  paper. 

“Additional  duties  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  will  include: 

"Conduct  the  department,  ‘Seeing  the  Sun’ 
(school  children  visiting  the  Sun  Building). 

“Issue  new  booklet  on  ‘Making  of  a 
Xewpaner’  (Henry  Edward  Warner  says 
that  this  booklet  is  in  all  of  the  forty-seven 
or  forty-eight  Universities  having  Journal¬ 
istic  courses,  and  for  three  years  was  used 
as  a  textbook  in  the  New  York  University). 

“Lectures  on  ‘The  Making  of  a  News¬ 
paper’ — these  lectures  should  be  pushed  and 
carried  on  through  a  definite  schedule. 

“The  Evening  Sun  Newsboys’  Band — the 
band  was  intended  as  a  promotion  stunt, 
and  it  should  be  so  continued. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

‘This  department  is  always  on  its  toes  to 
develop  new  business  and  increase  linage.  Pro¬ 
motion  should  study  the  general  operation  of 
the  department,  including  the  method  of  the 
telephone  girls,  salesmanship,  etc.,  not  necessarily 
with  the  idea  of  finding  fault  with  or  replacing 
the  established  program,  but  of  assisting  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

“Study  the  methods  of  this  department,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  selling  arguments,  handling  and 
developing  of  prospects  and  preparation  and 
handling  of  copy,  etc.  It  is  just  possible  that 
a  fresh  viewpoint  may  be  helpful. 

GENERAL 

“Prepare  and  obtain  publicity  in  trade  papers 
on  all  Sun  paoer  activities  of  general  interest. 

“Handle  and  prepare  all  advertisements  and 
promotional  matter.  Morning,  Evening,  and  Sun¬ 
day,  for  all  departments — Editorial,  Advertising, 
Circulation,  etc.  This  will  include  all  form 
letters,  mailing  cards,  and  bulletins,  street  car 
cards,  truck  signs,  etc.,  also  the  ‘Evening  Sun 
Service  Club’  and  its  monthly  paper. 

“Tracing  for  blueprint  circulation  charts,  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  outside  papers,  such  as  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink.  EniTOR  &  Publisher,  etc. 

“Mailing  promotion  folders  to  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  letters  to  local  and  national 
advertisers.  Folders  on  circulation  figures,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  etc. 

“Sun  Travel  Guide  (except  the  solicitation  of 
advertisements). 

“Obtaining  the  active  help  of  everybody  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sun  naners’  organization,  partf- 
cularly  toward  increased  circulation  and  develop¬ 
ing  ‘good  will.’  In  addition  to  those  on  the  pay¬ 
roll.  there  are  125  carriers;  more  than  500  sub- 
carriers,  and  upward  of  1,500  dealers.  These 
people,  particularly  tho»e  on  the  payroll,  can  aid 
materially  in  circulation  building  efforts.  The 
promotion  department  will  go  into  details  on  this 
matter  later. 

“A  good  many  things  have  been  left  out  of 
this  list.  There  are  hundreds  of  little  things 
that  can  be  done  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
Sun  papers.  They  are  the  kind  of  things  that 
come  un  from  day  to  day  but  are  neglected  be¬ 
cause  the  department  head  either  lacks  the  time 
or  feels  that  he  lacks  the  authority  to  take 
necessary  action.  Such  things,  where  the  oc¬ 
casion  warrants,  might  properly  be  passed  on  to 
promotion  and  immediate  action  obtained. 

“All  of  the  things  outlined  will  have  to  he 
done  with  the  full  co  operation  of  everybody 
involved.  There  should  be  no  resentment  of 
suggestions,  particularly  if  they  are  not  in  line 
with  whatever  is  being  done  at  the  present  time. 
Suggestions  should  he  accepted  or  reiected,  with 
the  idea  of  helpfulness  to  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion.*’ 


WAS  IT  NEWS? 


News  Men  Say  No  to  Circulation  Story 
Played  on  Page  One 

Making  it  a  lead  story  in  its  out-of- 
town  columns,  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(X.  Y.)  Saratogian  announced  the  other 
day  that  “due  to  steady  growth  of  circula¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  another 
route  to  the  carrier  system  in  Ballston 
Spa.  making  a  total  of  ten  routes.”  The 
story  goes  on  to  give  circulation  figures 
and  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  news¬ 
paper’s  business  is  better  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  before. 

Publication  of  the  story  as  straight 
news  has  led  to  discussions  in  other  news¬ 
paper  offices  between  editorial  and  circu¬ 
lation  men.  The  latter  hold  that  it  is  just 
as  much  news  in  a  small  town  when  the 
newspaper  itself  expands  its  service  and 
adds  another  carrier  boy  as  when  the  post- 
office  business  increases  and  a  new  letter 
carrier  is  named.  The  editorial  men  claim 
that  it  is  plain  advertising  and  shouldn’t 
be  a  lead  story. 


AID  COMMUNITY  FUND 

E.  H.  Baker,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  was  chairman  of  one  of  the 
teams  which  raised  $4,600,000  for  the 
Community  Chest  Fund  during  the  week 
beginning  Xov.  14.  The  Plain  Dealer 
gave  $12,500  to  the  fund  and  the  Press 
contributed  $7,000.  The  Neves  contrib¬ 
uted  $5,000.  Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife  con¬ 
tributed  $1,000.  Other  Qeveland  news¬ 
paper  men.  including  Dan  R.  Hanna, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  News;  George 
R.  Moran,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
same  company.  The  Cleveland  Shopping 
Neu's,  Penton  Publishing  Company,  Mor¬ 
gan  Lithograph  Company,  Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter  Company,  and  other  concerns 
were  among  the  large  contributors. 


ISSUES  TYPE  BOOK 

The  London  Daily  Mail  has  issued  an 
84-page  “Instant  Index  Type  Book”  show¬ 
ing  type  faces  available  for  advertisers. 


Popularity 


of  a  newspaper  cannot  always  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  circulation  units. 

A  publisher  can  put  on  all  the  circu¬ 
lation  the  advertisers  will  pay  for. 

But  what  have  you?  ^45,000 
Home  circulation  in  Harrisburg,  a 
city  of  83,422  population,  bespeaks 
a  popularity  that  means  real  results 
for  advertisers!  ^No  other  news¬ 
paper  an3rwhere  gives  so  complete  a 
coverage  of  homes  at  so  low  a  rate 
as  does  the 
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New  York  Evening  Journal 
2  Colwbus  Circle 
New  York  City 

Centlement 


lie  are  sending  you  herewith  copy  and  inetruetions 
for  color  pages  in  the  Saturday  Hoae  Journal  for  Nillys'- 
Orerland  Coapany  on  July  23rd  and  August  20th.  Klndlr 
give  this  your  very  best  attention. 

As  you  know,  so  far  this  year,  you  have  had  eight 
color  pages  in  the  Saturday  Hoaa  Journal  and  you  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  our  business  in  Greater  New  York 
abowe  a  large  increase.  Our  dealers  and  saleewen  are 
"sold*  on  the  color  pages  in  the  Hoae  Journal,  eons^ 
quantly  we  hope  to  send  you  additional  orders  for  color 
pages. 

fours  very  truly. 


VILlYS-OTlRLAin),  Inc. 


N.  H.  hasten. 
Branch  Manager 


New  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL  readers  have 
money.  They  are  people  of  substance,  with  a  bank 
balance  and  a  high  standard  of  living.  They  live  well, 
dress  well,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life.  They  have 
both  the  means  and  the  desire  to  buy. 

For  twelve  consecutive  years  New  York  advertisers 
have  spent  more  money  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
than  in  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

In  the  680,681  homes  served  by  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  there  are  over  2,000,000  consumers — nearly 
half  the  people  who  buy  New  York  evening  newspapers 
buy  the  New'  York  Evening  Journal.  These  consumers — 
w’ith  money — can  all  be  reached  at  one  stroke  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  and  the  special  Saturday  edition 
- alone  among  New  York  dailies — offers  the  tremend¬ 
ous  pulling  power  of  color  advertising  to  progressive  and 
aggressive  merchandisers. 

No  market  anywhere  can  offer  the  wealth,  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  the  sustained,  consistent,  demand  available  in 
the  New  York  market.  Dominate  it  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal. 


CIRCULATION  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  680,681  DAILY,  -NET  PAID 

NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


Greatest  Circulation  of  any  Evening  Newspaper  in  America 
and  a  QUALITY  Circulation  at  THREE  CENTS  a  Copy  Daily 
and  FIVE  CENTS  a  Copy  Saturday 


913  Hearst  Building 
Chicago,  Ill. 


2  Columbus  Circle 
New  York  City 


General  Motors  Building 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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...In  the 

past  twelve  months  the 
New'  York  Evening  Post 
has  more  than  doubled 
in  circulation 

Each  neek  shr^s  a  steady 

Bit  MORE  IMPORTANT tvtn  than  ihe  num¬ 
ber  IS  the  kind  tsf  He's  readers  gained.  For  the 
r.irH/ng  P  is  edited  expressly  ftH  those  petsple 
whtjse  taste  runs  to  the  bctier  things  of  lite. 


NE\V*YURK  C\i% 

henmd  Moll 


uses  Cet-tiiieds 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB^S  NEW  $200,000 
HOME  TO  BE  COMPLETED  DEC.  1 

Newspaper  Men  to  Occupy  27,000  Square  Feet  of  Space  on 
13th  and  14th  Floors  of  $10,000,000  Press  Building — 
Special  Rooms  for  Women  Writers  Provided 

By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 

(IVashinglcn  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

W/.A.SHIXGTON,  D.  C. — The  Na-  and  card  rooms.  The  dining  room  will 
”  tional  Press  Oub  will  move  about  seat  about  150  and  the  private  dining 
Dec.  1  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  $10,-  rooms  or  card  room  about  60  more. 
000,000  14-story  National  Press  Building,  The  women’s  qirarters  will  face  west 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  office  and  south,  and  will  be  lighted  by  large 
structure  privately  held  at  the  nation’s  windows  of  an  ornate  type.  The  women’s 
capital.  room  will  be  paneled  and  finished  in 

The  building  just  completed  was  con-  a  beautiful  design  of  Louis  XIV  period 
ceived,  financed  and  erected  by  the  mem-  with  lighting  fixtures  in  frosted  silver, 
bers  of  the  National  Press  Club.  It  bids  The  women’s  dining  room  and  other 
fair,  although  larger  than  any  other  (|uarters  will  be  modern  art  throughout, 
office  building  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  paneling  and  walls  in  silvery  green 
to  be  completely  filled  with  an  annual  and  the  draperies  of  silk  and  linen  hand 
rental  roll  approximating  $1,000,000.  This  blocked  material  of  unusual  design,  in 
income,  it  is  estimated,  will  rapidly  retire  contrasting  but  harmonious  colors.  In 
all  bonds  and  other  indebtedness  and  meet  each  end  of  the  women’s  dining  room  will 
all  interest  and  carrying  charges.  be  a  large  open  wocxl-burning  fireplace. 

The  club  will  occupy  quarters  on  the  exiiuisite  in  design,  and  constructed  of 
top  floors  of  the  building,  using  approx-  X'erdi  antique  green  marble.  The  lighting 
imatelv  27,000  square  feet,  covering  all  fixtures  will  be  in  frosted  silver  and  each 
of  the  fourteenth  floor  and  more  than  table  will  be  equipped  with  a  table  lamp 
half  of  the  thirteenth  floor.  of  novel  design  and  beauty. 

Seven  commodious  express  speed  ele-  The  floors  will  be  of  cork  and  the 

vators  will  reach  the  club  quarters.  The  paneling  of  especially  selected  hardwood, 
main  entrance  will  be  on  the  thirteenth  stained  or  painted  in  accordance  with  the 
floor,  directly  opposite  the  elevator  bank,  decorative  scheme.  The  women’s  quar- 
This  entrance  will  present  massive  bronze  tens  will  be  cut  off  from  the  main  dining 
swinging  doors  in  which  will  be  introduced  room  by  accordion  doors,  in  accordance 
glass  paneling  decorative  in  design.  These  with  the  design  of  the  entire  club  which 
doors  are  to  be  purposely  placed  so  the  will  permit  all  of  it  being  thrown  together, 
lock  may  be  noticed.  To  this  lock  will  or  separated  into  room  groups,  as  the 
be  fitted  a  golden  key  and  on  the  day  the  occasion  may  require, 
club  is  installed  in  its  new  quarters  the  A  distinct  feature  of  the  women  s 

president  will,  in  the  presence  of  the  quarters  will  be  that  it  is  practically 
Board  of  Governors  and  other  members,  "a  club  within  a  club,”  the  women  to  have 
unlock  the  door  and  place  the  key  on  a  immediate  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from 
cushion.  their  quarters  without  passing  through 

The  entire  party  will  turn,  before  other  than  the  main  entrance, 
entering  the  club,  and  take  the  kev  to  From  the  mam  entrance  there  will  be  a 
the  Potomac  River  where,  with  due  foyer  leading  past  a  commodious  check 
ceremony,  it  will  be  thrown  into  the  room  into  the  main  lounge.  This  foyer 
middle  of  the  stream  as  a  token  that  the  is  to  be  paneled  in  hardwood,  each  panel 
National  Press  Club  will  be  open  at  all  acting  as  a  frame  for  a  front  page  matrix 
hours  and  for  all  time.  from  some  leading  newspaper  of  the 

Especially  designed  electric  lanterns  country.  This  decorative  feature  with  the 
are  to  be  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  On  actual  matrix  from  which  front  pages 
these  lanterns  will  be  the  seal  and  in-  were  cast  has  long  been  a  feature  of  the 
signia  of  the  club,  adopted  some  20  years  club,  and  old  matrices,  carefully  pre- 
ago.  served,  are  being  installed  in  the  new 

The  entrance  will  lead  immediately  quarters.  These  matrices  tell  an  interest- 
into  the  outer  lobby  or  foyer  which  is  ing  story  of  the  newspaper  world,  some 
to  have  a  vaulted  ceiling  approximately  of  them  being  from  papers  flourishing  as 
22  feet  high.  Immediately  to  the  right  long  as  half  a  century  ago,  some  no  longer 
will  be  the  clerk’s  desk,  and  directly  in  in  existence. 

front  an  alcove  or  waiting  post  for  the  From  the  entrance  foyer  the  main  or 
uniformed  messengers  and  other  attend-  men’s  dining  room  of  the  club  will  appear 
ants  of  the  club.  To  the  left  will  be  the  impressively.  It  will  seat  approximately 
mezzanine  foyer.  This  mezzanine  is  to  200,  w-ill  possess  ceilings  more  than  20 
be  designated  as  the  “newspaper  balcony”  feet  high,  an  orchestral  mezzanine  bal- 
for  here  will  be  placed  current  issues  cony,  and  will  be  lighted  by  great  cathe- 
of  the  leading  papers ;  also  writing  desks  dral  windows.  Great  lighting  fixtures  of 
for  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  rather  than  bronze  and  crystal  are  to  be  placed  in 
typewriters.  the  ceiling  and  upon  each  of  the  tables  will 

Under  the  mezzanine  balcony  is  to  be  be  an  appropriate  table  light.  In  the 
the  entrance  to  the  women’s'  quarters,  northwest  corner  of  the  main  dining  room 
These  quarters  will  include  elaborately  will  be  the  renowned  “Round  Table,”  a 
furnished  and  decorated  women’s  dining  long  established  feature  of  the  club  around 


which  will  continue  to  gather  at  lunch  or 
dinner  members  of  the  club  to  discuss 
informally  news  or  topics  of  the  day 
among  themselves.  The  main  lounge  of 
the  club  is  to  be  directly  to  the  east  of 
the  main  dining  room.  It  will  be  more 
formal  in  its  furnishings  and  decorations 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  club.  Its 
ceiling  will  also  be  more  than  20  feet 
high,  with  beautiful  hardwood  paneling 
covering  practically  all  of  the  wall  spaces. 

great  fireplace  capable  of  taking  six 
foot  fire  logs  is  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 
south  wall  and  also  to  the  south  there 
is  to  be  a  mezzanine  balcony  with  private 
dining  rooms  of  different  sizes  to  ac¬ 
commodate  from  10  to  60  people. 

Directly  east  from  the  main  lounge 
is  to  be  the  lounge  alcove,  the  entrance 
fitted  with  accordion  doors,  permitting  on 
occasion  the  use  of  this  room  as  a  private 
banquet  room  seating  50  people. 

Directly  east  from  the  alcove  is  the 
entrance  to  be  a  spacious  auditorium, 
seating  with  its  balcony,  appro.ximately 
1,000  people.  Its  appointments  will  reflect 
the  best  in  architecture  interior  decorating 
and  engineering.  It  will  be  beauitifully 
decorated  and  furnished.  A  separate  ven¬ 
tilating  and  cooling  unit  is  being  installed 
to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  at  the  proper 
temperature  at  all  times. 

The  auditorium  will  be  more  than  100 
feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  Its  ceiling 
height  will  be  22  feet.  The  side  walls 
will  be  almost  entirely  glass-covered. 
There  is  to  be  a  stage  equipped  with  the 
latest  devices  for  lighting  and  scenic 
effects.  It  will  have  disappearing  foot¬ 
lights  and  border  lights. 

On  the  mezzanine  flinir  to  the  West  is 
to  be  the  large  library  of  the  club,  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  in  selected  hardwoods,  with 
a  large  fireplace  and  shelving  to  ac¬ 
comodate  thousands  of  volumes. 

The  new  National  Press  Club  head¬ 
quarters  represent  an  expenditure  of 
$200,000. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  more  politi¬ 
cians  don’t  throw  their  hats  into  the  ring 
is  that  they  like  to  talk  through  them. — 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 


MAR-HN  EGAN  MARRIED 

General  Pershing'  Best  Man  for  For¬ 
mer  War  Correspondent 

Martin  Kgan,  former  war  correspondent 
and  foreign  staff  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  was  married  to  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  Cousins,  Saturday,  Nov.  19,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  mother,  10^  Park 
avenue.  New  York.  General  John  J. 
Pershing,  to  whose  staff  Mr.  Egan  had 
been  attached  as  a  liaison  officer  during 
the  war,  was  best  man. 

Mr.  Egan  is  now  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  He  is  a  native 
of  California.  His  career  includes  work 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
London,  Tokio,  Peking  and  Manila.  He 
was  a  war  correspondent  during  the 
Spanish-American  conflict,  the  Philippine 
insurrection  and  the  Boxer  uprising.  .At 
otie  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Manila 
Times.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Morgan  firm’s  staff  since  1914. 

In  1918,  as  a  major  in  the  Adjutant 
General’s  department,  he  was  appointed 
to  General  Pershing’s  staff  to  keep  the 
staff  in  touch  with  world  events. 

Mr.  Egan  married  Eleanor  Franklin, 
a  celebrated  war  correspondent,  in  Yoko¬ 
hama.  in  1905.  She  died  in  New  York 
in  1925. 

MUNSEY  ART  SOLD 

Five-Day  Sale  of  Publisher’s  Collec¬ 
tion  Being'S  $142,859 

A  total  cf  $142,859  was  paid  for  the 
furnishings  of  I'rank  .A.  Munsey’s  Man- 
hasset,  L  L,  home  at  a  sale  which  began 
Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  and  continued  through 
the  week,  at  the  Plaza  .Art  Auction 
Rooms,  New  A'ork  City.  The  proceeds 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  .Art. 

Some  of  the  highest  prices  of  the  sale 
were  paid  for  panels  of  tapestry,  four 
squares  of  .Aubusson  bringing  $3,100, 
$2,900,  $1,900  and  $1..300.  A  panel  of 
Beauvais  brought  $5,650  and  another 
$3,700. 


Reno,  The  Great  Divide 

by 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

In  a  five  instalment  story  he  tells  the  effect  of  the 
“three  months’  residence”  law  and  goes  into  details 
regarding  the  FIVE  THOUSAND  additional  marriage 
weary  souls  that  have  flocked  to  Reno. 

Copy  Ready  for  Mail.  Firct  instalment  released  December  5, 
and  thence  daily.  About  1 500  words  in  each  article. 

May  Not  Be  Taken  for  Your  City 

WIRE  YOUR  ORDER! 

GrhplllC  Syndicate,  Inc.,  350  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 
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the  thongltt  and 
bluing  Impulses 
of 550.000  People 

When  a  newspaper,  throughout  its  entire  life,  has  built  a  policy  on 
which  thousands  of  readers  can  depend  for  accuracy  and  leadership 
— that  newspaper  also  directs  the  buying  impulses  of  its  readers. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader,  as  Virginia’s  greatest  newspaper, 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  every  one  of  the  550,000  people  living 
in  Richmond  and  Richmond’s  immediate  trading  area.  It  has 
retained  its  enviable  leadership  against  all  comers. 

Because  of  the  reader  interest  and  confidence  in  The  Richmond 
News  Leader,  it  carries  more  advertising — local  and  national — 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Virginia.  And  only  three  other 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  have  as  great  a  degree  of  satura¬ 
tion  of  their  markets  as  The  Richmond  News  Leader. 

Advertisements  in  The  Richmond  News  Leader  immediately 
benefit  from  the  confidence  felt  in  every  phase  of  The  Richmond 
News  Leader’s  activities. 

Advertising  in  The  Richmond  News  Leader  sells  products. 


National  Representatives: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Graybar  Bldg.,  Waterman  Bldg.,  Atlantic  Bldg.,  Tribune  Tower, 

New  York  City  Boston,  Mass.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  B.  KEOUGH,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Advertise  to  Richmond  and  Its  Trading  Area  Through  Virginia’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Richmond 

NEWS  LEADER 


'On  News  Leader  Square* 


Covers  Siichmon^  X^hi  a 
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OUTLOOK  BRIGHT  FOR  ADOPTION  OF 
PRESS  CONFERENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Resolutions  of  Geneva  Meeting  to  Be  Forwarded  to  38  Coun¬ 
tries  by  League  Council  in  December — Transit 
Section  Making  Technical  Study 


By  ALBIN  E 
Geneva  Correspondent, 

^ENEVA,  Nov.  12.— The  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  at  its  Decem¬ 
ber  session,  will  submit  to  38  govern¬ 
ments  the  recommendations  put  forth  by 
the  recent  International  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  regards  to  censorship  in  peace¬ 
time,  ownership  of  press  news,  special 
privileges  for  international  journalists 
and  certain  questions  applying  to  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  newspapers  through  the  post. 

The  Communications  and  Transit  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  League,  in  the  meantime  has 
already  undertaken  a  technical  study  of 
the  other  resolutions  of  the  conference, 
including  those  dealing  with  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  rates,  telegrams  in  cypher, 
improvement  of  communications,  con¬ 
veyance  of  newspapers  and  identity  cards 
for  journalists. 

Thus,  within  this  short  time  after  the 
International  Press  Conference,  attended 
by  63  delegates,  35  advisors  and  20  tech¬ 
nical  representatives  of  the  press  bureau 
of  various  countries,  the  recommendations 
unanimously  adopted  are  well  on  their 
way  to  being  put  into  effect. 

In  the  Press  Conference  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  the  Assembly 
found  one  of  the  greatest  sources  for  non¬ 
political  international  service.  Without 
dissenting  voice  the  members  of  the 
Sixth  Commission  of  the  Assembly,  which 
included  representatives  of  48  countries, 
praised  the  work  of  the  journalists,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  press  association  men  who  had 
leathered  in  Geneva  and  instructed  the 
Secretariat  to  place  every  agency  at  its 
command,  open  to  the  world’s  press  in 
future  conferences. 

Failure  to  act  immediately  upon  the 
resolutions  regarding  peacetime  censor¬ 
ship  and  “facilities  for  journalists’’  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  members  to  advance  cautiously  in 
matters  that  might  be  regarded  by  some 
countries  as  “domestic  affairs.’’  Italy, 
Rumania  and  even  Switzerland  have  cen¬ 
sorship  laws  which  at  times  work  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  .After  the 
resolutions  have  been  communicated  to 
all  the  governments,  however,  and  replies 
have  been  received,  the  Council  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  definite  recommendations. 

The  salutory  effect  of  the  Press  Con¬ 
ference  resolutions  is  already  evident, 
however,  so  far  as  Switzerland  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  case  of  where  the  Federal  Post- 
office  held  up  a  Belgian  journalist’s  tele¬ 
gram  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Russian  Delegation  to  the  International 
Economic  Conference,  because  it  was 
“calculated  to  work  injury  to  a  friendly 
state,’’  gave  the  International  Association 
of  Journalists  Accredited  to  the  League 


Whenever  you  see 
a  dispatch  signed  by 


you  know  the  paper  that  print* 
it  has  the  exclusive  city-of-pub- 
lication  rights  of  the  financial 
service  of 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


.  JOHNSON 

Editor  and  Publisher 

of  Nations  an  opening  for  a  frontal  at¬ 
tack  on  the  law. 

The  Swiss  Journalists  Association  filed 
the  first  complaint  to  Berne  because  of 
the  censorship  of  the  Brussels  dispatch, 
which  simply  recounted  the  impressions  of 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Bolshevik 
Delegation.  A  semi-official  statement  ap¬ 
peared  shortly  which  upheld  the  right  of 
the  Swiss  government  to  censor  and  sup¬ 
press  any  message  originating  in  Switzer¬ 
land  that  was  calculated  to  “interfere  with 
the  relations  between  Switzerland  and 
other  countries.’’  Since  Geneva  is  an 
international  center,  and  the  scene  of 
many  stories  which  criticise  existing  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  journalists  refused  to 
countpance  the  recognition  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  without  protest. 

The  president  of  the  Association, 
Wythe  VVilliams  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  a  committee  especially  selected,  de¬ 
manded  a  personal  interview  with  presi¬ 
dent  of  Switzerland,  Guisseeppe  Motta, 
asking  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Whereupon  to  the  surprise  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  M.  Motta  immediately  repudiated 
the  “semi-official’’  declaration  which  had 
eminated  from  Berne  and  promised  that 
press  dispatches  intended  for  foreign 
countries  would  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
privileged.  The  theory  that  a  dispatch, 
once  filed,  was  the  property  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  to  which  it  was  addressed,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  subject  to  Swiss  regulations, 
was  accepted. 

Summoning  of  another  International 
Conference  in  the  near  future  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  is  forecast  by  the 
Information  Section  of  the  Secretariat. 
The  Assembly,  in  adopting  M.  de 
Brouckere’s  report  agreed  that  “should  it 
at  some  future  time  appear  necessary  and 
should  developments  in  the  technical  in¬ 
ternational  problems  which  affect  the 
press  make  it  seem  desirable  to  those 
concerned,  it  will  in  principle  be  willing 
to  lend  assistance  of  the  organization  of 
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the  League  for  the  study  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  to  organize  a  consultation  or 
call  a  conference  for  this  purpose.’’ 

That  declaration  is  taken  as  giving  the 
Secretariat,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  carte  blanche  to  act. 


NEW  WASHINGTON  GROUP 


Foreign  News  Men  at  Capital  Organ- 
ixed  by  Havas  Man 

Formation  of  the  Foreign  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
announced  by  Robert  J.  Remy,  manager 
of  the  American  Bureau  of  the  Havas 
News  .Agency  of  Paris.  A  temporary 
committee,  composed  of  Remy,  Milmot 
E.  Lewis,  representing  the  London  Times, 
and  Dr.  Max  Jordan,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  has 
been  named  to  arrange  for  the  election  of 
a  board  of  directors  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  which  will  make  its  headquarters  at 
the  National  Press  Club,  of  which  all  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  are  members. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  corps,  Remy  said  it  was  due  “to  the 
increasing  importance  and  influence  of 
Washington  as  a  world  news  center.” 

“The  need,”  he  said,  “has  long  been 
felt  for  closer  co-operation  of  foreign 
press  correspondents,  with  permanent  of¬ 
fices  located  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.” 


OKLAHOMA  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  Wilson  (Okla.)  Democrat  has 
suspended  publication  and  the  Wilson 
Post,  published  for  some  time  as  a  daily, 
has  been  converted  to  a  weekly. 


NEW  LAUREL  DAILY 


Year-Old  Weekly  Enters  Morning  Fidd 
in  Mississippi  City 

From  a  country  print  shop  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  weekly  and  hence  to  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  less  than  two  years  is  the  short 
history  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  arrival 
of  the  Morning 
Call,  Laurel, 
Miss.,  which  be¬ 
gan  daily  publica¬ 
tion  recently. 

J.  Fred  Price, 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  opened  a 
print  shop  at  his 
residence  less  than 
two  years  ago. 
Business  grew  and 
he  moved  into  an 
uptown  office. 
The  demand  for 
a  weekly  paper  to  serve  Laurel  and  south 
Mississippi  resulted  March  23,  1926  in 
the  first  issue  of  the  Jo>ies  County  Call 
as  a  weekly. 

A  new  staff  was  added  when  the  week¬ 
ly  became  a  daily  with  E.  D.  Mc- 
Cluskey  as  managing  editor.  He  is  25 
years  old,  a  native  of  Minnesota  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Minnesota 
for  three  years  where  he  received  his 
academic  training  and  then  enrolled  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated.  He  went  to  Laurel  from  El 
Dorado,  .Ark.,  where  he  was  telegraph 
and  sporting  editor  for  the  News-Times. 


E.  D.  McCluskey 


'New  England's  Second  Largest  Market 

Rhode  Island’s 
Food  Supply 

Rhode  Island — noted  for  its  density  of  population 
and  the  diversity  of  its  industries — with  its  popula¬ 
tion  97%  urban  and  3%  rural — depends  upon  out¬ 
side  sources  for  nearly  all  of  its  total  food  supply. 
Many  carloads  of  foodstuffs  are  shipped  into  this 
state  daily  to  supply  the  demand.  This  market  offers 
great  opportunities  to  manufacturers  and  producers 
of  food  products.  The  population  is  served  through 
1,800  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores.  These  stores 
are  served  through  21  wholesale  grocers  and  27 
produce  dealers  with  Providence  as  the  distributing 
center. 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

with  a  combined  net  paid  circulation  of  114,020 
reach  the  great  majority  of  English  speaking  fam¬ 
ilies  in  Rhode  Island  which  enable  the  advertiser  to 
reach  this  market  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Representatives : 

Charles  H.  Eddy  Co. 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 
R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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Publishers’  Promotion 

Matter 

HowT o  Make  It  Effective 

With  the  mass  of  medium  and  market  data  passing  over  the 
desk  of  a  busy  representative  of  only  one  list  of  periodicals, 
just  imagine  that  printed  information  multiplied  many 
times,  passing  over  the  desk  of  a  busy  space  buyer ! 

Does  he  read  it? 

He  does  not.  He  cant! 

The  main  reasons  why  most  publishers’  promotion  matter 
is  wasted  are : 

Irrelevant. 

Inaccurate. 

Hard  to  read. 

Too  bulky,  too  long. 

Unimportant  points  over-emphasized. 

Hard  to  file  and  find. 

A  lack  of  uniformity  or  standardization  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers,  agents  and  advertisers  for  handling 
this  sort  of  information. 

The  ultimate  answer  may  be  in  the  buyers  and  err 
cooperating  to  develop  a  somewhat  standardized  method 
comparable  to  the  uniform  system  of  circuladon  analyses. 

Meanwhile  a  publisher  can  profit  by  having  his  mr,terial 
prepared  or  at  least  approved  by  a  man  of  seasoned  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  national  field. 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 
Publishers^  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 

CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Retimed  from  Editor  &  Publisher.  May  1,  1926 
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NEWSPAPER  “MORGUES”  NOT  DROWSY, 
DUSTY  ACES;  THEY  USED  TO  BE 

Modern  Publishing  Speed  Demands  Highly  Efficient  Library 
Service  with  Subjects  Indexed  and  Cross-Indexed,  Says 
Kwapil  of  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


By  ARTHUR  JOYCE 

Based  on  an  Interview  with  Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  Librarian,  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers 

XJE  is  an  editorial  writer  and  he  wasin  directing  newspaper  reference  rooms 
■^■writing  something  about  smoking.  He  were  certainly  up  against  a  serious  situ- 
came  into  the  library  of  the  Curtis-Martin  ation  determining  just  how  much  of  this 
newspapers,  in  the  material  to  keep  and  how  to  tile  it.  You 
Public  Ledger  couldn’t  very  well  tie  it  up  in  one  bundle, 
Building,  Phila-  label  it  ‘Lindbergh’  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
delphia,  and  asked  “Supposing,  some  fine  da}%  just  a  few 
Mr.  Kwapil,  who  minutes  before  deadline,  a  reporter  should 
is  the  librarian :  come  rushing  in  here  and  wanting  to 

“W  hat  does  know  where  was  Lindbergh  on  .\ug.  25 
President  or  ‘wasn’t  there  a  story  printed  some- 
Coolidge  smoke?”  where  about  Lindbergh  declining  to  kiss 
Kwapil  glanced  a  young  woman  admirer  somewhere  in  the 
methodically  from  West?  What’s  her  name?” 
his  desk  and  “Wherewouldwebeundertheoldfil- 
tn  big  system?  Just  plain  out  of  luck,  that’s 

“The  day  of  the  ‘morgue’  is  done. 


Joseph  F.  Kwapil 


the  leaves  of  an 
index  book. 

Joe,  he  Ti, erg’s  ,jo  such  thing  any  more.  Much 
sho’ated,  to  one  of  •  .u.  written 


,  .  .  ^  ,  ,, ,.  .  ,  •  in  the  way  of  romance  has  been  written 

his  assistants  dig  out  the  clippings  newspaper  ‘morgue.’  But  y 

under  C17829.  wnrlH  Jt’c  nnw  =>h^.,t  . 

Joe  got  the  clippings  m  a  few  seconds 


and  handed  them  to  the  editorial  writer. 
The  latter  looked  them  over  carefully, 
selecting  one  of  them. 


can  tell  the  world  it’s  now  about  the 
livest  department  in  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  office.  For  generations  it  was  just 
a  rocim  in  some  out  of  the  way  place  in 


. ,  ,T„  ,  j  ..T  1  •  i.-  charge  of  some  newspaper  man  who  haa 

well,  he  commented,  Idontseehis  ’upstairs’  and  had 


endorsement  on  any  advertising  telling 
why  he  prefers  them  toasted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  doesn’t.  He  chooses 
cheroots.  Thanks,  old  top,  that’s  all  I 
wanted.” 

Within  five  minutes 


people  —  the  hidden,  human  interest 
touches  that  newspaper  readers  want  and 
it’s  plainly  up  to  the  newspaper  librarian 
to  keep  in  touch  with  even  the  smallest 
details  of  the  everyday  lives  of  celebrities 
and  the  near  famous. 

“There  is  necessary,  therefore,  a  check¬ 
ing  and  re-checking  and  cross-checking  of 
every  item  of  interest  that  appears  in  the 
daily  newspapers  or  in  the  magazines,  a 
system  that  should  be  as  efficient  as  the 
itemizing  and  checking  of  advertising  bills. 
This  checking  and  classification  requires 
the  knowledge  of  experts  and  because  of 
this  requirement,  the  newspaper  libraries 
tc'day  aren’t  directed  by  the  ‘old  reporters’ 
of  other  days,  but  by  trained  men  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  knowledge  not  only  of 
library  methods,  but  also  of  proper  filing 
and  classification  systems  of  the  highest 
type. 

“Of  about  3(X)  important  newsiiaper 
morgues’  in  this  country  I  believe  there 
are  not  more  than  25  of  them  that  are 
really  efficient  and  up  to  the  minute,  de¬ 
spite  the  great  importance  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  making  of  a  daily  newspaper. 
It’s  one  thing  nowadays  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  libr.iry  of  clippings  and  it’s  some¬ 
thing  else  again  to  have  them  classified 
and  indexed  so  that  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  might  be  able  to  put  its  finger  im¬ 
mediately  on  any  item  about  anylxxly  or 
anything  of  imiKirtance. 

“We  in  the  Public  Ledger  library  look 
after  the  wants  of  three  separate  news¬ 
papers — the  Public  Ledger,  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Illustrated  Sun. 
\\'hen  one  considers  we  have  between  400 
and  5(X1  service  calls  a  day  he  can  easily 
appreciate  why  we  must  keep  a  24-hour 
watch  every  day  in  the  year.  It’s  a  fact. 


This  department  is  open  24  hours,  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year — and 
you  can  add  an  extra  day  for  Leap  Year. 

“These  three  papers  use  approximately 
30.0(X)  pictures  and  cuts  each  year.  .\il 
told,  we  file  an  average  of  1,000  clippings 
a  day,  gathered  from  all  sources.  We 
have  now  on  file  more  than  2,000,000 
photographs  alone,  covering  every  con¬ 
ceivable  subject  from  a  flea  to  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

“The  newspaper  librarian  these  days  is 
far  from  being  a  ‘dead  one’  or  his  library 
a  ‘morgue.’  From  a  place  that  had  to  be 
‘tolerated’  a  few  years  ago  the  newspaper 
library  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
important  service  departments  in  the 
mixlern  daily  newspaper — one  of  such  im- 
jxirtance  that  the  tendency  in  many  news¬ 
papers  is  to  bring  it  physically  closer  to 
the  editorial  department  for  even  quicker 
service  and  not  bury  it  somewhere  in  an 
out  of  the  way  corner  that’s  of  no  use  for 
anything  else.” 


CARTOONISTS  FROUC 


-  I  -  rewrite  man  in  compiling  ‘obits’  of  famous 

from  the  Lrenmg  Public  Ledger  came  in  re-hashing  stories 


rushing  to  Kwapil’s  desk. 

“Got  to  make  an  edition!”  he  shouted 


with  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  came 
over  here  several  years  ago?  Xot  on  his 
last  trip,  but  the  one  before  that.” 

.\gain  Kwapil  consulted  his  index. 
Again  he  called  to  his  assistant. 

“Get  out  PW1684,”  he  directed. 

The  clippings  came  back.  The  rewrite 


man  got  the  stuff  he  wanted  and  was  up-  the  Hon.  Blank’s  death,  the  city- 

stairs  m  a  rush.  flapped  in  a  cut  and  let  it  go  at  that 


I  was  amazed.  I  recalled  the  time  not 
so  long  ago  when  everything  about  the 


looking  for  a  bit  of  information  buried 
somewhere  in  a  mass  of  clippings. 


noiv 

195^ooo])afly 
425,000 Sun<^ 

laniiest  ifm 
^  home-mivered 
drculaticHi  of  ^ 
amj  paper  in  ib 
territoni  fHi&u 


Rube  Goldberg  Matter  of  Ceremon’r 
at  Newspaper  Club  Affair 

Many  New  York  cartoonists  attended 
an  entertainment  given  for  them  at  the 
Xewspajx-r  Club.  New  York  City,  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  .\n  impromptu  program 
was  furnished  by  Eddie  Cantor,  Raymond 
Hitchcock  and  other  stage  stars. 

Harry  Hershfield,  J.  X.  Darling,  Clare 
Briggs.  Tony^  Sarg,  Frederick  Opper, 
Milt  (iross,  George  McManus,  Charles 
.•\.  Voight,  Maurice  Ketten  and  Bud 
Ccunihan  were  among  those  present. 
Rube  Goldberg  acted  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 


been  given  the  job  as  morgue  keeper  as 
a  nice,  soft  snap  in  appreciation  of  long 
years  of  service.  He  didn’t  need  to  know 
much  c.xcept  to  clip  from  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  material  that  might  be 


of  big  events  and  their  dates. 

,  ^  ,  “W  hen  the  Hon.  Hugh  Blank  died 

to  Kwapil.  What  was  the  name  of  tha  ^  ‘morgue’  to 

American  girl  who  danced  quite  a  lot 

you  usually  got  were  a  lew  clippings  giv¬ 


ing  dates  of  his  birth,  a  story  of  his  wed¬ 
ding,  his  family  connections  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  important  event  in  which  he 
might  have  had  a  part. 

“The  reporter  grabbed  these  bits  ot 
information,  tacked  it  onto  a  lead  story 


But  that  day  is  done.  Readers  of  news¬ 
papers  these  days  want  more  than  mere 


Prince  of  W  ales  wou  d  be  bundled  up  in  ehrondogical  facts.  They  want 

one  big  batch,  labelled  Prince  of  Wales  i„terest-the  ‘inside  stuff,’  the 

and  dumped  into  a  big  draiyer  somewhere  .id^li^hts  on  personalities  and  things  and 
under  the  designation  W.  It  meant, 

in  those  days,  dicing  through  hundreds  ^ 

ot  newspaper  clippings  and  magazine  ^  ^ 

cuts  until  you  came  across  the  one  clip  character 

that  might  give  you  the  hings  you  were  ,^3,^  ^  chronological  record  of  a  person’s 
after.  Often,  one  would  spend  hours 


‘insides’  of  Betty  Chalfonte’s  divorce 
action  than  wade  through  the  story  of  an 


Now,  things  apparently  are  different,  earthquake  in  Patagonia  or  the  diLoverv 
No  more  hu-or-miss  gi^sswork  or  tire-  ^ 

less  searching  through  oc^les  of  clippings  personalities  of  talked-about 

Ask  the  morgue  man  for  exactly  what  * 

you  want  and  lo!  in  a  very  few  minutes 
you’ve  got  it ! 

“Lindbergh  did  it,”  was  Kwapil’s  reply 
when  1  asked  him  what  had  happened  in 
the  newspaper  morgue. 

“P(Kir  Lindbergh,”  I  sighed,  “He  sure 
has  been  responsible  for  everything  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  year  excepting, 
possibly,  the  Mississippi  floods.” 

“It’s  a  fact!”  Kwapil  explained. 

“There’s  been  more  stuff  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  about  Lind¬ 
bergh  then  perhaps  any  other  mar  in  a 
generation,  not  excepting  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  President  Coolidge.  V’irtually 
everything  Lindbergh  did — even  every¬ 
thing  he  ate  or  wore — became  the  subject 
for  a  newspaper  or  magazine  story.  His 
trip  across  the  Atlantic ;  his  reception  in 
Paris;  his  parachute  jumping  records; 
his  family;  his  return  trip  and  subsequent 
decorations ;  his  gifts,  his  early  life,  his 
opinions  about  girls  and  smoking;  in  fact, 
everything  he  said  or  did  or  anything 
anybody  said  or  did  for  him,  got  some 
mention  in  the  newspapers. 

“On  the  face  of  it,  we  who  specialize 


Newspaper  Ads  Best, 

Says  Westinghouse  Chief 

Advertising  Manager  Lists  Nine 
Reasons  Why  Dailies'  Space 
Brings  Biggest  Returns 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  3  (AP). — Newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  best  means  of  advertising  J.  C. 
McQuiston,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Eiectric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  told  the  advertising  councii  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  to-day. 
He  listed  nine  reasons  why  he  considereil 
newspapers  the  best  mediums : 

The  first  is  intimacy — Enabling  the  com¬ 
pany  to  give  itself  a  local  identity  helpful  to 
saiesmen. 

Second,  flexibility — “We  can  emphasize  our 
products  for  a  given  industry  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  such  industry  predominates.” 

Third — Co-operative  tie  in  advertising  with 
Jocai  deaiers. 

►Fourth  —  Reader  interest  —  Nearly  every 
r\merican  buys  and  reads  ids  daily  paper 

Fifth,  instant  action — Today's  shopping 
news  is  responsible  for  to-day's  selling. 

Sixth,  telling  the  public  'the  industry’s 
story  •  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  masses 
with  messages  of  local  Import  and  timely 
seasons. 

Seventh — The  advantage  of  both  localizing 
and  nationaiizing  advertising. 

Eighth — Provides  a  method  checking  re¬ 
sults,  for  the  resultant  sale  is  usually  so 
definitely  tied  to  the  appearance  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  as  to  teil  whether  the  ad  has 
paid  its  way. 

Ninth — Securing  full  support  of  the  sales 
force. 


I  Largest  Week*dav  Circulation  of  any  Brooklyn  Newspape  r 
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SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  FAILS  TO  “CLICK” 
SAYS  WRITER  BACK  FROM  RUSSIA 

Subtlety  Notable  by  Its  Absence  Says  Victor  Knauth,  U.P.  Man 
Now  in  U.  S. — Russian  Papers  Gave  Lindbergh 
Half  a  Stick  Weeks  After  His  Flight 


OOLSHEVIST  propaganda  isn’t  a 
subtle  or  insidious  tainting  of  news, 
at  all.  Seen  from  its  fountain  head  in 
Moscow  it  is 
merely  clumsy  I 

press  -  agentry  I 

which  usually 
fails  to  “click.” 

So  says  Victor 
VV.  Knauth,  just 
returned  to  New 
York  after  a 
year’s  service  as 
United  Press 
correspondent  in 
Moscow. 

“VV  hen  the 
Vienna  riots  oc¬ 
curred  last  July,”  V.  VV.  Knauth 

said  Mr.  Knauth 

in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher, 
“the  United  Press  London  office  cabled 
me  the  news  and  asked  me  to  get  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Soviet  government  or  from 
the  Communist  party.  Was  it  their 
handiwork  ? 

“I  went  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Nobody 
there  had  heard  about  the  VMenna  riots. 
The  Russian  government  had  had  no  hand 
in  the  disturbance,  at  least  through  the 
foreign  office.  Perhaps  the  Communist 
party  knew.  I  went  to  the  offices  of  the 
famous  Third  Internationale.  They  knew 
of  no  uprising  in  Vienna.  Hadn’t  even 
heard  that  the  riots  had  occurred. 

“But  a  week  later  a  long  statement  was 
issued  in  which  the  Communist  party- 
claimed  entire  ‘credit’  for  the  Vienna  trou¬ 
ble.  Naturally  the  announcement  fell  a 
little  flat.” 

Nearly  all  the  news  American  corre¬ 
spondents  can  get  in  Moscow  is  in  the 
form  of  “hand-outs”  from  the  various 
government  departments,  or  from  the 
Communist  party,  said  Mr.  Knauth. 

“Even  an  interview  cannot  be  given 
extemporaneously.  I  obtained  a  number 
of  interviews,  but  rarely  did  I  see  the  man 
I  interviewed.  The  Russians  don’t  believe 
in  individual  initiative.  Every  act  must 
be  the  product  of  what  you  might  call 
‘communal  thought.’  Perhaps  that’s  why 
their  propaganda  efforts  are  so  ponderous. 
To  get  an  interview,  I  would  usually  have 
to  submit  a  written  list  of  questions.  A 
few  days  later  I  would  receive  a  telephone 
call,  and  then  pick  up  from  the  doorman 
the  typewritten  answers  to  my  written 
questions. 

“The  censorship  isn’t  very  strict.  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  censorship  on  the  mail 
of  correspondents  at  all.  I  never  heard 
of  any  of  my  mail  stories  being  opened. 
But  cabled  news  is  censored.  Only  once 
did  the  censor  exercise  his  prerogative  on 
my  copy.  That  was  when  I  attempted  to 
estimate  the  number  of  people  arrested  in 
a  certain  series  of  raids.  They  wouldn’t 
let  the  estimate  go  through.  Several  days 
later  they  announced  the  exact  number  of 
arrests. 

“I  was  ‘called  on  the  carpet,’  so  to 
speak,  once  only,  and  that  was  for  saying 
in  a  mailed  feature  story  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  worshipped  three  gods :  Lenin, 
Trctzky  and  Henry  Ford.  They  merely 
‘kidded’  me  about  it,  but  let  me  know  that 
they  didn’t  like  to  have  Henry  Ford’s 
name  linked  with  those  of  Lenin  and 
Trotzky.  They  admire  Henry  Ford’s 
economic  methods.  But  peponally  he  is 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Anything  bourgeois 
is  anathema. 

“There  is  little  or  no  individual  initia¬ 
tive  among  the  dozen  daily  newspapers  in 
Moscow.  The  Tass  agency,  which  is  the 
official  information  department  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  covers  all  the  news,  even  Mos¬ 
cow  local  news,  for  all  the  papers.  The 
newspapers  have  no  reporters.  They 
differ  mainly  in  their  editorials. 

“The  only  piece  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  I  saw  during  my  stay  in  Moscow 
was  when  one  of  the  papers  started  a 
column  in  which  factory  workers  and 
others  could  register  public  complaints 
against  their  overseers.  Of  course,  the 


factories  are  operated  democratically. 
These  public  kicks  are  printed  and  then 
referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Com- 
missaar  of  Trade,  who  takes  whatever 
action  is  expedient.  Other  newspapers 
immediately  followed  suit  with  the  ‘col¬ 
umn  of  kicks.’ 

“News  values  are  topsy-turvy  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  W'hat  do  you  suppose  they  did  with 
the  story  of  Lindbergh’s  flight?  Not  a 
newspaper  mentioned  it  until  two  or  three 
weeks  later.  Then  they  printed  about 
half  a  stick,  and  they  printed  that  only  to 
give  the  facts  on  which  to  hang  a  derisive 
poem.  The  poem  was  a  curiosity  in  itself. 
The  burden  of  its  message  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  credit  for  the  flight  be¬ 
longed  to  Lindbergh’s  motor,  not  to  Lind¬ 
bergh  himself.  How  they  hate  individual 
genius !  They  may  glorify  a  team  or  a 
group  of  people,  but  never  an  individual. 
.Lnd  most  Russians  don’t  want  personal 
glorification.  For  one  reason,  too  often 
they  have  seen  sudden  death  put  an  end 
to  glory. 

“Wouldn’t  you  suppose  that  Moscow 
would  have  registered  a  violent  protest 
against  the  execution  of  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti?  They  didn’t.  They  had  a  demon¬ 
stration  but  it  didn’t  hold  a  candle  to  the 
one  they  staged  when  Shanghai  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Chinese  Northern  army. 

“The  Moscow  newspapers  didn’t  protest 
overmuch  against  the  Sacco- Vanzetti  exe¬ 
cutions.  One  paper  said  that :  ‘Although 
we  differ  from  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in 
political  opinion,  we  deplore  seeing  any 
men  slain  for  their  political  beliefs.’  They 
didn’t  mean  it  as  irony,  either.  The  peo¬ 
ple  executed  by  the  Russian  Communists 
were  not  executed  for  their  political  be¬ 
liefs,  but  to  prevent  them  from  overthrow¬ 
ing  the  Commune.  And  the  Bolshevists 
have  no  more  use  for  an  anarchist  or  a 
socialist  it  seems  than  they  have  for  a 
capitalist. 

“Americans  are  treated  with  great  cour¬ 
tesy  in  Moscow.  The  Bolshevists  want 
America’s  friendship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  newspapers  devote  a  large  part  of 
their  space  to  lambasting  England.  They 
fully  believe  that  England  intends  to  in¬ 
vade  Russia.  The  present  situation  they 
regard  as  a  truce  between  wars. 

“The  newspapers  print  speeches  at  great 
length,  but  uually  two  or  three  days  late. 
If  the  speech  is  a  long  one,  they  make  a 
serial  out  of  it  and  print  parts  of  it  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days.  They 
don’t  even  bother  to  write  ‘leads’  to 
such  copy. 

“The  biggest  foreign  news  appearing  in 
Moscow  newspapers  during  the  last  year 
has  been  the  Cliinese  campaigns,  to  which 
a  lot  of  space  was  devoted. 

“American  intervention  in  Nicaragua 
also  came  in  for  considerable  mention. 
.\nd  when  Dwight  Morrow  was  appointed 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
columns  were  devoted  to  the  news  and 
editorials.  Their  view  of  this  appoint¬ 
ment  was  that  ‘The  House  of  Morgan  has 
openly  taken  control  of  the  .\merican 
State  Department.’ 

Kansas  City  newspaperman  visited 
Moscow  and  was  questioned  about  ‘the 
groaning  American  peasantry  of  the 
Middle  West.’ 

“American  newspapers,  except  a  few 
labor  papers,  are  not  to  be  bought  in 
Moscow,  but  they  will  let  correspondents 
sub.scribe  for  them  and  have  them  sent  in. 

“Strangely  enough,  although  the  Rus¬ 
sian  iieople  regard  Henry  Ford  as  the 
model  economic  organizer,  their  news¬ 
papers  make  little  mention  of  him.  He 
represents  a  principle,  not  a  person,  to 
them. 

“The  Bolshevists  have  formed  a  definite 
idea  about  the  United  States,  and  they 
simply  won’t  believe  anything  which 
doesn’t  conform  fully  to  that  preconceived 
notion.  But  how  those  chaps  loved  ‘Elmer 
Gantry’ !  I  got  a  copy  of  it,  sent  to  me 
from  the  States,  and  loaned  it  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  official.  To  him  the  book  presented 
a  true  and  accurate  picture  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Middle  West.  It  was  loaned  suc¬ 
cessively  to  official  after  official,  and  I 
believe  my  copy  of  ‘Elmer  Gantry’  was 
read  in  every  office  in  the  Kremlin — at 
least  by  all  who  could  read  English.  They 
liked  it  so  well  that  it  has  now  been  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  Russian.” 

Mr.  Knauth  intends  to  remain  in  the 
L’nited  States. 

OWNED  NO  U.  S.  PAPERS 

Lord  Rothermere  Denies  Northcliffe 
Had  Newspaper  Interests  Here 

.\lfred  Harmsworth,  Lord  Rothermere, 
publisher  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  and 
other  papers,  brother  and  business  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe,  has 
denied  there  is  any  truth  in  Chicago  re¬ 
ports  that  Lord  Northcliffe  ever  had  any 
financial  interest  in  any  newspaper  or 
publishing  house  in  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  testimony  before  Mayor 
Thompson’s  inquiry  into  alleged  pro 
British  propaganda.  Lord  Rothermere 
dt  dared  any  statement  as  to  Lord  North- 
cliffe’s  having  ever  had  any  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  .\merican  papers  was  “absolute¬ 
ly  and  entirely  untrue.” 

NEW  YUMA  DAILY 

The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  News  made 
its  first  appearance  on  Nov.  7,  succeeding 
the  Evening  Herald,  which  suspended 
Oct.  19.  Roy  Dennis  is  president  of  the 
company  issuing  the  new  paper. 


RETURNS  FROM  RUSSIA 

Editor  of  Jewish  Daily  Pessimistic 
Over  Soriet  Outlook 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  returned  to 
New  York  Nov.  18,  after  six  months  in 
Russia,  somewhat  pessimisitic  over  the 
outlook  for  that  country  under  the  Soviet. 

“Stalin,  the  present  leader,  is  the  Rich¬ 
ard  Croker  of  Russia,”  Mr.  Cahan  said. 
“Trotsky  is  a  mere  baby  beside  him. 
Trotsky’s  fight  upon  Stalin  was  a  good 
thing  for  no  other  reason  than  it  opened 
tfie  columns  of  the  Russian  press  to  de¬ 
bate,  the  first  time  it  has  occurred  in  ten 
years.” 

Mr  Cahan  declined  to  make  any 
prophesy  as  to  how  long  the  Soviet  would 
last.  He  characterized  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  as  “a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.” 

SPONSOR  COOKING  SCHOOLS 

Three  New  England  newspapers  spon¬ 
sored  cooking  schools  during  the  past 
fortnight.  Miss  Lilia  P.  Cross  conducted 
a  largely  attended  school  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
Nov.  8-11  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lowell  Courier  Citiaen  and  Evening 
Leader.  This  week  Miss  Marion  Hayes 
had  charge  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Mercury  school  at  the  New 
Bedford  state  armory.  In  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Edna  Riggs  Crabtree  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Greater-Lawrence  school 
of  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 


PROFITING 

THROUGH  BETTER  ADS 

O^NEW  opportunity  for  profit!  It  is  the  Ludlow 
system  of  better  composition — of  better  ads  and 
news  headings. 

You  need  this  unique  system  that  simplifies 
newspaper  production,  that  assures  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  paper,  with  ads  that  are  certain  to  be  more 
attractive  and  more  effective. 

Prominent  newspaper  executives  everywhere 
are  using  it  with  tremendous  success.  They  are 
enthusiastic  because  their  advertisers  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  unusual  results  secured  from  ads 
that  are  Ludlow-set. 


Ludlow  typefaces  are  available  in  sires  up  to  full-width 
72  point,  and  even  84  point  caps,  without 
machine  or  mold  changes. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue 
N  ew  York :  63  Park  Row 


Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
S.an  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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^  ^y^nother  old  advertiser 
recognizes  the  value  of 


Takes  This  Opportui 
to  Welcome  Baa 
Its  Reader  Famil] 

GOLDENBERG’S 

Department  store 


411)47 


TOTAL 
NET  PAID 


sound  and  consistent 
circulation  growth!  -  - 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
for  1927 


January 
February 
March  -- 


63,172 

65,975 

66,051 

70,246 

79,156 

76,784 

74,834 

76,094 

77,657 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE 

General  Manager,  National  Advertising 

9  East  iOth  Street,  New  York 


A.  T.  CHAPECK 

9.’]2  Hearst  Square.  Chicago 


FRANKLIN  S.  PAYNE 

2112  Book  Tower  Bldg.,  Detroit 


LESLIE  BARNARD 

5  Winthrop  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LEARNS  DEATH  STORY 
OF  AMBROSE  BIERCE 


LOS  ANGELES’  LINDBERGH  MEMORIAL  BEACON 
SUGGESTED  BY  NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER 

- By  RUPERT  MURRAY - 


Great  American  Journalist  and  Satirist 
Killed  for  Criticising  Methods  of 
Villa,  Pupl  and  Confidant  Tells 
Associated  Press 


lyfERCENARY  movie  motives 
are  reflecting  on  newspapers 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  picture 
editors,  if  a  recent  case  in  Albany, 
N.  Y,,  can  be  used  as  a  criterion. 

A  cameraman  for  the  Times- 
Union,  recently  assigned  to  get  a 
photo  of  a  boy  who  had  been 
rescued  from  drowning,  was  met 
by  the  mother  who  said:  “What, 
you  make  a  picture  of  my  boy 
and  get  $40  or  $50  more  in  the 
sale  of  your  paper  and  me  not 
get  anything?  If  you  want  to  talk 
business,  all  right  my  boy  can 
pose  for  a  picture.  But  not  until 
1  collect.” 

Page  Will  Hays. 


Ambrose  Bierce,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  satirists,  and  for  years  with 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  was  assassinated  in  Mexico 
by  soldiers  of  Pancho  Villa  because  he 
criticised  the  bandit  chief,  according  to 
information  given  the  Associated  Press 
last  week  by  Dr.  Adolph  Danziger  de 
Castro,  Bierce’s  confidant  and  pupil. 

Bierce  was  one  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  early 
acquisitions  when  he  began  his  career  in 
American  journalism. 


Bierce  was  hired 
ostensibly  to  conduct  a  column  and  do 
special  assignments,  but  his  writing  turned 
toward  the  style  for  which  he  was  pe¬ 
culiarly,  perhaps  uniquely,  adapted,  and  asked  about  Bierce.  After  dinner  he  was 
for  many  years  he  laid  the  whip  on  the  told  that  Bierce  had  been  driven  out  of 
backs  of  persons  and  institutions  displeas-  camp  for  criticising  Villa’s  methods  and 
ing  to  himself  and  the  Examiner.  that  two  soldiers  followed  and  shot  him. 

Various  stories  of  the  author’s  death  a  mile  from  town, 
have  been  told,  and  the  current  report  Bierce  was  nearly  80  years  old.  He 
was  made  by  Dr.  de  Castro  last  year  in  had  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  risen  to 
the  .\merican  Parade,  and  early  this  year  the  rank  of  major,  being  wounded  once, 
in  the  Nezv  York  Times  book  section.  It  is  believed  by  his  friends  that  he  went 
The  present  story  tells  how  Dr.  de  Castro  to  Mexico  to  join  Villa  as  a  method  of 
learned  from  Villa’s  own  lips  that  he  committing  suicide  because  “everywhere 
“drove  the  gringo  away.”  1  SO  I  see  only  fools  and  I  am  sick  of  it.” 

The  bandit  chief  refused  Dr.  de  Castro  Bierce’s  administration  of  the  space 
an  interview,  but  the  writer  visited  him  which  Mr.  Hearst  turned  over  to  him  has 
in  spite  of  the  refusal  and  was  received  at  been  described  as  a  “reign  of  terror” 
dinner.  He  told  '^illa  a  story  which  put  among  the  corrupt  politicians  and  finan- 
the  handit  in  .  good  humor,  and  then  citrs  whom  he  attacked. 


George  Watson’s  photographic  conception  of  how  the  Lindbergh  Light 
will  appear  on  the  new  city  hall  now  being  completed  in  Los  Angeles 
which  was  inspiration  for  monument. 


LDOM  it  is  that  a  newspaper  mounted  on  the  peak  of  the  new  city  hall 
photographer  steps  out  of  his  own  lower,  fitted  to  revolve  and  throw  out  a 
Id— a  world  lit  by  a  ruby  lamp,  beam  of  red,  white  and  blue  light  at  an 
fragrant  of  hypo  angle  of  45  degrees.  Not  only  could  the 
— - 1  and  pungent  acids  light  be  established  as  a  marker  for  the 


Prevents  Type  Metal  Trouble 
By  Anticipating  It! 


and  peopled  with  city  but  would  serve  as  an  air  mail 
images  on  glass  beacon.  The  suggestion  was  immediately 
plates  and  film —  adopted  by  the  committee  considering  the 
to  attempt  to  memorial. 

solve  the  prob-  -A  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  light 
lems  of  laymen  was  raised  by  popular  subscription,  also 
or  another  pro-  at  Watson’s  suggestion,  and  the  beacon 
fession.  has  been  officially  dedicated  as  a  memorial 

However,  the  to  the  flight  achievement  of  Col.  Lifid- 
ingenious  idea  of  hergh.  The  light  is  probably  the  most 
George  R.  Wat-  distinctive  aviation  beacon  erected  in  this 
son,  staff  photog-  country  to  date. 

rapher  of  the  Los  In  addition  to  being  a  photographer, 
Angeles  Times,  Watson  is  something  of  an  inventor  and 
saved  the  day  lias  devised  numerous  small  speed  cam- 
w  h  e  n  city  offi-  eras  which,  concealed  in  his  cap,  have 
cials  were  pondering  recently  over  a  suit-  enabled  him  to  photograph  dramatic 
able  monument  to  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh  courtroom  moments  at  times  when  pho¬ 
to  be  dedicated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  tographers  were  supposed  to  be  excluded 
while  touring  the  country.  The  fact  that  from  the  scene.  With  one  of  these  minia- 
Col.  Lindbergh  was  quoted  as  saying  lure  picture  machines  he  was  the  only 
that  in  preference  to  personal  gifts  he  photographer  who  evaded  guards  to 
would  like  to  see  each  city  dedicate  some-  “shexit”  the  Valentino  obsequies  in  Holly- 
thing  toward  the  advancement  of  aviation,  wood.  He  is  also  the  designer  and  in- 
had  Los  Angeles  officials  puzzling  over  ventor  of  the  American  Recording  ma- 
their  contribution  to  the  science  of  flying,  chine,  used  for  preserving  public  records 
Los  Angeles  has  a  building  height  oi;  film  for  insurance  purposes.  A  Cana- 
limit  of  150  feet  and  as  a  consequence  the  dian  by  birth,  Watson  at  35  looks  back 
new  city  hall,  which  required  the  passage  on  a  long  and  colorful  career  as  a  news- 
of  a  special  ordinance  to  permit  its  erec-  paper  photographer,  ten  years  of  which 
tion  to  440  feet,  towers  above  its  neigh-  lie  has  spent  on  the  Times. 

bors  some  distance  and  is  regarded  as  _ 

quite  some  building  by  the  natives.  Wat-  ^  Y  YIMES  GIVES  DANCE 
son  obtained  his  idea  for  the  Lindbergh 

memorial  when  he  bent  his  head  back-  The  New  York  Times  Oub  gave  its 
ward  and  endeavored  with  a  wide-angle  annual  autumn  reception  and  dance  in 
lens  to  photograph  the  complete  structure  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Roose- 
for  his  newspaper.  velt  Wednesday  night,  Nov.  16.  Parker 

The  photographer  submitted  the  sug-  A.  Gleason  was  chairman  of  the  .\rrange- 
gestion  that  an  airplane  beacon  light  be  ments  Committee. 


TYPE  METAL  FORMU- 
LAS  today  are  individualized 
to  the  particular  require¬ 
ments  of  the  industry.  Any 
deviation  from  the  original 
combination,  through  what¬ 
ever  source  it  may  occur,  re¬ 
sults  in  impaired  working 
efficiency.  Trouble  .  .  .  time 
lost  .  .  .  money  wasted. 


THE  RESTORE  PLAN 
keeps  your  type-metals  trou¬ 
ble-proof.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  it  has  benefited 
hundreds  of  publishers 
throughout  the  country.  By 
laboratory  methods  it  antici¬ 
pates  trouble,  and  keeps  all 
of  type  metal  formulas  at 
peak  efficiency  all  the  time! 


Geokge  Watson 


WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER 


LINOTYPE 


INTERTYPE 


MONOTYPE 


THOMPSON 


PHILADELPHIA.  ' 

ie6« 

Manufacturers  of  Spartan  Type  Metals.  Stock  In  Principal  Cities 


Mne  ^rumOailwads  and  d\ 
Oliver  tome  Gulf  of  Mexico 


— place  Birmingham  at  the  doorstep  of  the  world! 
Products  of  the  mills,  mines  and  factories  of  this  great 
industrial  district  find  ample  outlet  through  the  estab¬ 
lished  terminal  of  Birmingport,  on  the  Warrior  River, 
only  17  miles  away.  This  river  route,  served  by  com¬ 
modious,  all  steel  barges,  places  this  manufacturing  cen¬ 
ter  419  miles  from  the  Gulf.  Truly  Birmingham  is  an 
inland  port  city!  And  too,  the  nine  trunk  railroads, 
radiating  to  every  important  business  center  of  the 
country,  bring  93  passenger  trains  into  and  out  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  each  day.  In  addition,  three  district  railways 
are  in  operation.  Sixty  points  of  physical  connection 
offer  facilities  for  interchange  of  cars  between  the  various 
roads.  Because  of  these  unexcelled  transportation 
facilities,  Birmingham’s  annual  tonnage  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the 
South.  All  of  which  proves  that  Birmingham  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  fastest  growing  markets  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Cover  it — and  most  of  Alabama — through 


state 

Sptilh. 


Pirminakam  Kerns 

Sunday 


iJUu  SirminQham  Nhm 


Morning 


National  Representatives 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
J.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Atlanta 
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RADIO  NEWS  HEARINGS 
SET  FOR  JAN.  10 


Pres*  A*»ociationt  Trying  to  Work  Out 
TransmiMion  of  Newt  on  Short 

Wavei — New  York  Timet,  I.N.S., 
and  U.  P.  Among  Applicants 

Transmission  of  news  by  radio  printer, 
using  the  Finch  relay  controlled  by  the 
International  News  Service,  was  discussed 
with  renewed  interest  this  week,  follow¬ 
ing  announcement  in  Washington  that 
applications  had  been  filed  by  I.N.S.  and 
other  news  services  and  individual  news¬ 
papers  to  use  short  waves  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news.  The  Federal  Radio 
Commission  has  set  Jan.  10  as  the  date 
for  a  hearing  when  it  will  consider  the  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  I.N.S.  has  been  experimenting  for 
five  years  now  with  the  Finch  relay.  For 
most  of  that  time  it  has  been  possible  to 
operate  printer  machines  by  radio  with 
amazing  speed  and  accuracy.  Use  of  the 
invention  has  been  delayed  by  patent 
litigation. 

Applicants  for  licenses  to  transmit  news 
who  will  attend  the  hearings  Jan.  10  in¬ 
clude  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the 
New  York  Times,  the  I.N.S.,  and  the 
United  Press.  Questioned  this  week, 
officials  of  the  Times  declined  to  discuss 
the  matter  beyond  wfiat  was  printed  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  dated  Nov.  19. 
In  this  dispatch  it  was  stated  that  several 
weeks  ago  the  commission  formally  de¬ 
cided  in  connection  with  an  application 
by  Mr.  Hearst’s  San  Francisco  Examiner 
for  authority  to  transmit  news  on  short 
waves  between  .San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  that  no  such  licenses  would  be 
granted  as  long  as  other  facilities  for  the 
business  were  available.  The  commission 
indicated,  according  to  the  Times,  that  as 
long  as  newspajters  and  others  concerned 
could  transact  their  business  by  wires 
there  was  no  need  for  the  utilization  of 
radio  for  the  purpose. 

The  commission  further  juinounced  that 
if  later  it  decided  to  issue  commercial 
licenses  for  radio  transmission  by  short 
waves  licenses  would  be  required  to  take 
any  business  that  might  be  offered  by  the 
public. 

The  commission  has  already  authorized 
transmission  by  radio  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country  and 
the  I.N.S.  has  been  promised  a  license 
to  operate  between  its  plant  in  New  York 
and  in  Halifax,  N.  S  According  to 
commission  officials,  others  who  may 
apply  for  authority  to  transmit  news  or 
other  intelligence  by  radio  to  various  for¬ 
eign  countries  will  be  given  permission 
to  do  so. 

At  the  hearing  Jan.  10,  consideration 
will  be  given  applicants  for  licenses  to 
operate  on  short  waves  between  cities  in 
the  United  States. 


OPPOSE  BEAUTY  CONTESTS 


Atlantic  City  Women  Believe  Contest 
Publicity  Detrimental 

The  -Atlantic  County  Federation  of 
Church  Women  last  week  sent  a  protest 
to  the  City  Commission  and  the  Pageant 
Directors  of  Atlantic  City,  asserting  that 
the  annual  beauty  contest,  “as  it  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  years,”  has  had 
a  harmful  moral  effect  on  both  the  city 
and  the  young  women  contesting. 

“We  sincerely  believe  that  the  public¬ 
ity  that  has  been  used  during  the  page¬ 
ant’s  existence  has  been  detrimental  to 
Atlantic  City,”  the  protest  says. 

The  contest  has  obtained  candidates,  in 
general,  through  newspaper  contests  con¬ 
ducted  in  various  cities  and  localities 
throughout  the  country. 


NEW  HEARST  POST 

Frank  Carson,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner, 
has  been  appointed  radio  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspawrs,  a  new  position. 
After  leaving  Chicago,  Mr,  Carson  was 
most  recently  associated  with  the  late 
Philip  A.  Pa>me  in  the  operation  of  the 
Pa)mc  Syndicate. 


FRIGHTFUL  DANGERS  OF 
NEWS  GATHERING  IN  N.  Y,! 
DEING  a  reporter  in  New  York 
isn’t  all  just  carrying  a  walk¬ 
ing  stick.  There  are  times,  for 
instance,  and  times. 

The  other  night  Artie  Auer¬ 
bach,  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic,  and  A1  Willard 
photographer  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  went  to  Chez  Evelyn, 
new  night  club  opened  by  Evelyn 
Thaw. 

Harry  K.  Thaw  was  there  in  the 
flesh.  When  he  saw  the  reporters 
making  ready  to  take  pictures,  he 
bared  his  teeth,  then  he  growled, 
then  he  brandished  his  knife. 

Finally  Morgan  Pendleton,  who 
is  Mr.  Thaw’s  bodyguard,  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  started  chasing 
Willard  down  stairs.  Willard, 
who  weighs  205  pounds,  ran  fast, 
but  it  would  not  have  heen  fast 
enough,  however,  had  not  Auer¬ 
bach  grabbed  Mr.  Pendleton,  slow¬ 
ing  him  sufficiently  to  save  the 
cameraman. 

The  picture  was  printed  on 
Nov.  21. 


MAY  SUE  R.  R.  TO  WIN 
I.  C.  C.  ORDERS 


Damage  Suits  May  Be  Brought  to  En¬ 
force  Edicts  of  Commission  Based  on 
Through  Traffic  Rates  Travers¬ 
ing  Both  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Damage  suits  may  be  brought  against 
railroads  failing  to  comply  with  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
based  on  rates  on  through  traffic  which 
traverses  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  this  w'eek. 

The  ruling  w’as  handed  down  on  an 
appeal  made  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  which  paid  the  New  York  Central 
and  other  railroads  joint  through  rates 
on  newsprint  from  Thorold,  Ont.,  to  New 
York  City.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  held  the  rates  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  ordering  a  refund  of  about 
$29,500,  which  the  railroads  refused  to 

, 

In  Federal  District  Court,  Chicago,  the 
order  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that 
it  applied  in  part  to  rates  on  Canadian 
railroads,  over  which  the  commission  had 
no  jurisdiction. 


SHUMAKER  TESTIHES 


Indiana  Dry  Head  Make*  Blanket  Denial 
of  Contempt  Charge* 

Edward  S.  Shumaker,  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  Anti-Saloon  League,  this 
week  took  the  stand  in  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court,  in  his  own  defense  on  a 
charge  of  contempt  of  court.  The  case 
has  been  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
court  and  a  decision  will  be  rendered 
later. 

Shumaker  made  a  blanket  denial  of 
charges  that  he  had  ever  attempted  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  court’s  decision  in  his  contempt 
case.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
fiO  days  on  the  state  penal  farm  and  fined 
$500  for  alleged  contempt  because  of 
criticism  of  court  conduct  of  liquor  cases 
contained  in  his  annual  report  of  1925. 
U.  S.  Senator  James  E.  Watson,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Henry  Lane  Wilson,  former 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  testified  in  Wash¬ 
ington  two  weeks  ago  that  Shumaker  had 
asked  him  to  intervene  in  the  proceedings 
and  to  obtain  a  resolution  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  State  Committee  condemning 
State  Attorney  General  Arthur  L.  Gil- 
liom  for  filing  the  proceedings. 

The  case  was  reopened  on  Gilliom’s 
motion  to  increase  Shumaker’s  penalty, 
which  followed  the  publication  in  the 
columns  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  let¬ 
ters  exchanged  between  Senator  Watson 
and  Shumaker. 


Over  7,000,000  people  buy  their  shoes  in 
Illinois’  retail  stores.  If  each  one  averages 
a  minimum  of  three  pairs  yearly,  and  pays 
only  $7.00  per  pair,  this  means  that  Illinois 
consumers  purchase  approximately  21,- 
000,000  pairs  of  shoes  valued  at  nearly 
$150,000,000. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  popular  priced 
shoe  will  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
a  volume  business  if  he  goes  after  this 
market  properly.  Retail  and  wholesale 
outlets  are  plentiful.  In  the  newspaper 
cities  are  found  about  twenty-five  jobbers 
with  large  sales  organizations  who  are  in 
constant  contact  with  over  800  dealers  and 
130  shoe  chains  whose  stores  are  to  be 
found  in  every  important  shopping  com¬ 
munity  thruout  the  state. 

A  newspaper  campaign  will  immediately 
establish  your  brand  with  both  the  dealer 
and  consumer  and  if  your  shoe  has  merit 
and  value  you  will  soon  have  the  entire 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  supplying  the 
demand. 


Isn’t  it  worth  investigating  this  rich  shoe 
rnarket?  Why  not  ask  these  newspapers 
listed  below  to  help  you. 


••Alton  Telegraph  . 

•Aurora  Beacon-News  . 

•Belleville  Advocate  . . 

tChicago  Daily  Journal  . . , 

•Freeport  Journal-Standard 

•Joliet  Herald  News  . 

ftMattoon  Journal  Gazette  . 

ttMoline  Dispatch  . 

•Monmonth  Daily  Review  At 
•Peoria  Star  ...(S)  24^19 
•Wankegan  Daily  Snn  .... 

••A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
tCovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 
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6,200 

.035 

.035 
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Out  in  the  Lead  and 


>. 


STILL  GAINING! 


The 


Commercial  Appeal 


Memphis 


Tennessee 


The  Largest  Newspaper  in  the  South 


ACTS  and  figures  of  circulation  and  advertising  carried  by  The  Commercial  Appeal 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1927  established  beyond  a  question  its  claim  to 
a  dominance  of  the  rich  Memphis  Territory. 


That  its  superior  reader  appeal  is  building  not  only  a  constantly  growing  circulation  but 
an  increasing  leadership  in  distribution  over  its  local  contemporary  is  evidenced  by  these 
comparative  figures. 


The  Commercial  Appeal 


Press-Scimitar 


Following  is  the  circulation  statement  of  the  Commercial- 
Appeal  since  the  third  quarter  of  1926. 


MORNING 


The  circulation  statements  of  the  Press* 
Scimitar  since  the  amalgamation  of  The 
Press  and  The  News-Scimitar,  Nov.,  1926, 
are  appended — 


3rd  Quarter — 1926  .  99,785 

1  st  Quarter — 1 927  . 102,398 

2nd  and  3rd  Quarter — 1927.  .  .  .104,074 
Today  . 106,614 


30,149 

45,569 

55,934 


129,380 

135,750 

136,916 

141,017 


November,  1926  . 104,754 

1st  Quarter— 1927  .  94,115 

2nd  and 

3rd  Quarter— 1927  .  .  .  91,949 
Today .  . 


A  Convincing  Parallel 


Advertising  carried  by  the  Commercial-Appeal  and  the  Press-Scimitar  during  the  First  Ten 
Months  of  1927  is  compiled  by  Lake,  Dunham  and  Spiro  Advertising  Agency  as  follows: 


Commercial  Appeal 

Local .  7,146,062 

National  .  2,628,451 

Classified  .  2,198,539 

Totals  .  11,973,052 


Evening  Appeal 


Press-Scimitar 


3,243,751 

1,332,723 

1,436,176 

6,012,650 


5,343,548 

979,923 

921,648 

7,245,119 


Market  Data  Service 


The  Commercial-Appeal  maintains  a  complete  department  for  the  compilation  of  market  data 
and  guidance  of  national  accounts,  and  issues  monthly  a  merchandising  paper  to  the  trade 
covering  news  of  national  advertisers  and  their  campaigns. 


For  Coverage,  Influence,  Service  and  Results 


The  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


Memphis  Tennessee 

John  M.  Branham  Company,  Representatives 


Chicago 


New  York 


St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


Detroit 

Seattle 


Nashville 


Atlanta 
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E  D  I 

MEXICO  AND  THE  PRESS 

WRITING  recently  in  the  English  Refiezv,  Mr. 
Francis  McCullagh  paints  a  dark  brown  pic¬ 
ture  of  American  journalistic  enterprise,  as 
it  has  not,  to  his  way  of  thinking,  been  e.xercised 
in  rei)orting  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 

Diplomatists  at  the  Mexican  capital  are  a  unit,  he 
reports,  in  seeing  the  state  of  the  country  as  one  of 
general  distintegration,  chaos,  murder,  misgovernment, 
and  unbelievable  financial  corruption,  more  hopeless 
than  that  of  Russia.  His  description,  he  declared,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  seem,  is  weak  and  neutral  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  which  exists  in  the  American 
Embassy,  the  State  Department,  every  foreign  office 
in  Eurojie  and  in  the  private  offices  of  the  great  New 
York  newspaper  owners.  For  once  the  New  \ork 
newspaper  reporter  tells  a  “much  more  restrained 
and  dignil'ied  story  than  that  which  is  told  by  the 
elderly,  sedate  diplomatists — and  by  the  fact  itself !” 

Mr.  McCullagh  dwells  briefly  upon  aspects  of  the 
suppression  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the  whole¬ 
sale  emigration  of  native  Mexicans  and  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  replace  them  by  Orientals,  predicts  a 
pre-election  revolution — which  has  come  to  pass  and 
apparently  ended  in  the  meantime — the  ruin  of  agri¬ 
culture  through  unlawful  confvscation  of  lands,  the 
BoLshevik  character  of  the  Mexican  labor  movement, 
and  the  decrease  in  oil  and  other  mineral  protluction 
under  the  Calles  administration.  W'e  can  recall  having 
read  in  newspapers  all  of  the  major  facts  cited  by 
the  writer,  though  without  his  emphasis. 

That  emphasis,  merited  in  his  eyes  by  the  news 
importance  of  the  disclosures,  has  been  withheld  by 
the  American  press,  he  believes,  for  several  reasons — 
desire  of  the  Republican  party  to  keep  smooth  the 
surface  of  American  prosperity  and  insure  Mr.  Cool- 
idge’s  re-election  (this  was  evidently  written  before 
“I  do  not  choose”  became  historic)  ;  the  “overwhelm¬ 
ing  Protestantism”  of  America ;  the  desire  of  the 
State  Department  to  avoid  stirring  trouble;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  high  finance;  and.  in  some  measure,  the 
bungling  methods  of  Catholics  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  to  arouse  .American  public  opinion. 

Events  which  have  occurred  since  Mr.  McCullagh’s 
six-weeks’  journey  through  Mexico  and  his  subsequent 
writing  indicate  that  his  picture  is  overdrawn.  The 
mind  of  the  American  people  is  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  peace  with  the  Southern  neighbor  and  it 
may  be  true  that  .American  newspaper  owners  hesitate 
to  place  before  their  readers  a  story  calculated  to 
stir  the  depths  of  hatred  over  causes  which  may  be 
dead  before  the  presses  start.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  .American  people  approves  of  Calles’  effort  to 
discipline  the  church  in  Mexico,  nor  of  the  policy,  now 
seemingly  modified,  of  confiscating  vested  rights  of 
.Americans  in  oil,  mineral  and  agricultural  lands.  Nor 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people  with 
F'rance  fresh  in  mind,  would  raise  an  army  to  enforce 
on  Mexican  soil  .American  wishes  in  these  matters. 
They  don’t  lie  close  to  the  heart  of  the  masses  and 
a  newspaper  campaign  exploiting  the  facts  as  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  have  reported  tliem  would  be  worse 
than  futile — it  might  be  suicidal  for  the  newspaper 
which  attempted  it. 

The  State  Department’s  attempted  scare  of  a  year 
ago  concerning  a  Bolshevist  hegemony  over  Central 
.America  will  be  recalled  with  sour  smiles  for  many 
a  day,  and  the  recent  revelations  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  corroborating  the  State  Department’s  idea  to 
some  e.xtent,  have  attracted  less  public  attention  than 
an  ordinary  Chicago  gang  murder. 

Mr.  McCullagh  does  not  contend  that  press  and 
government  are  not  watching  the  situation  closely. 
He  does  contend  that  they  are  not  telling  the  public 
what  they  know.  If  that  is  true,  and  the  picture  is 
as  he  draws  it,  the  future  is  indeed  dark,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  believe  that  press  and  government 
are  so  blind  to  their  ow'n  interests,  not  to  mention 
their  public  trust,  as  to  attempt  the  silent  smothering 
of  such  a  conflagration.  We  are  confident  that  neither 
press  nor  government  will  permit  the  people  to  be 
led  into  a  long  and  bloody  war  without  causes  that 
they  can  plead  without  apology  before  the  entire 
nation. 


“Give  thanks"  counsels  our  sage,  “that  you 
don’t  knotv  ez’erything.” 


I  A  L 

in  the  transfer  of  readers  to  the  cheaper  paper,  with 
general  economic  demoralization  in  the  offing.  The 
picture,  as  it  appears  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  shows 
the  i)ai)er  manufacturer  in  the  driver’s  seat,  a  bit 
shaky  at  present,  but  with  his  dominance  assured 
if  the  American  publisher  goes  in  for  bigger  and 
cheaper  papers. 


THANKSGIVING 

T  WILL  extol  Thee,  0  Lord;  for  Thou  hast 
lifted  me  up,  and  hast  not  made  my  foes 
to  rejoice  over  me. 

0  Lord  my  God.  I  cried  unto  Thee,  and 
Thou  hast  healed  me. 

O  Lord.  Thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul 
from  the  grave:  Thou  hast  kept  me  alive, 
that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit. 

Sing  unto  the  Lord.  O  ye  saints  of  His,  and 
give  thanks  at  the  remembrance  of  His  holi¬ 
ness.— Psalms,  XXX;  14. 


NEWSPRINT 

DE\  ELOPMENTS  in  the  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  are  following  the  lines  predicted 
by  shrewd  manufacturers  and  nervvspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  when  it  became  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the 
product  would  soon  be  made  in  Canada. 

Due  to  gigantic  construction  programs  carried  out 
by  several  major  producers  since  1920,  the  capacity 
of  the  industry  is  now  about  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  current  demand.  During  1926  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  worked  at  96.6  per  cent 
of  their  rated  capacity  to  produce  a  total  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  2,640.228  tons.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1927,  the  mills  worked  at  84.8  per 
cent  of  capacity  to  produce  2,655,271  tons.  Improved 
factory  facilities  have  given  the  mills  an  increased 
capacity  of  14.6  per  cent,  while  consumption  has  in¬ 
creased  only  3.6  per  cent.  During  October,  Canadian 
mills  working  at  86.5  per  cent  of  capacity,  produced 
191,171  tons,  w'hile  .American  mills,  working  at  76.9 
per  cent  of  capacity,  produced  114,675  tons.  Stocks 
at  the  mills  at  the  end  of  October  were  the  equivalent 
of  4.5  days  average  production. 

The  reduction  in  price  which  this  situation  would 
seem  to  indicate  has  not  come,  nor  is  the  basic  price 
likely  to  be  appreciably  reduced.  Stimulation  of 
consumption  through  price  inducements  have  so  far 
taken  the  limited  form  of  partial  or  total  absorption 
or  equalization  of  freight  rates,  which  since  1917 
have  been  borne  by  the  consumer.  The  difference 
in  the  price  of  paper  in  the  cellar  is  appreciable,  but 
probably  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  fundamental 
equation  of  newspaper  costs. 

Other  recent  developments  in  Canada  indicate  that 
tile  manufacturers  will  regain  the  equilibrium  lost  by 
the  sudden  expansion  of  capacity.  Consolidation  of 
the  Mead-Spanish  River-.Abitibi  mills  with  four 
smaller  producing  units,  now  awaiting  ratification  by 
stockholders,  will,  when  completed,  make  this  group 
the  largest  newsprint  producer  on  the  continent,  with 
an  average  daily  capacity  of  1,814  tons.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  has  a  potential  daily  produc¬ 
tion  of  1,694  tons,  and  these  two  combinations,  with 
the  St.  Maurice,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  999  tons, 
will  control  more  than  one-third  of  the  newsprint 
production  on  the  continent. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  consolidations  are 
at  an  end.  More  probably,  they  are  just  beginning 
and  the  next  few  years  will  see  the  elimination  or 
reorganization  in  “strong  hands”  of  numerous  small 
high-cost  mills.  The  substantial  savings  in  operating* 
costs  that  the  large  units  will  be  able  to  effect  are 
more  likely  under  such  conditions  to  go  into  dividends 
than  into  reduced  prices. 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  also  actively  petitioning 
the  Government  for  assurance  against  progressive 
depletion  of  the  Dominion  forests.  The  annual  cut 
now  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth,  it  is  asserted,  and 
further  unrestrained  exploitation  of  this  resource  will 
menace  the  health  of  the  Dominion’s  premier  industry. 
It  is  obvious  that  any  restrictive  program  will  operate 
to  the  advantage  of  the  great  established  enterprises. 

Caution  is  the  signal  set  for  American  publishers. 
Reduction  of  circulation  rates  would  no  doubt  result 


U ['-to-date  make-up  synonyms  for  “Page  One 
Must’’ — Henry  Ford. 


“HOME  WORK” 


POOR  people,  anxious  to  put  their  best  foot  for¬ 
ward  in  the  competition  of  Christmas  giving, 
are  the  marked  prey  of  that  group  of  parasites 
using  newspaper  classified  advertising  columns  to  offer 
“easy  extra  money  by  home  work.”  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  proportion  of  such  advertising  is  now  recognized  \ 
as  essentially  fraudulent,  through  the  efforts  of  the  j 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  and  it  is  no  longer  ' 
accepted  by  many  newspapers.  i 

Until  the  Better  Business  Bureau  undertook  the  * 
investigation,  newspapers  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  check  this  pernicious  swindle  of  their  readers.  At 
face  values,  the  counterfeit  looked  as  good  as  the 
genuine.  The  crooked  copy  came  in  regular  form 
and  bills  were  paid  promptly.  By  the  time  complaints 
arrived  from  readers,  if  indeed,  the  poor  dupes  ever 
did  complain,  the  cheater  was  already  safe  on  his  way 
out  of  danger. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau,  according  to  Edward 
L.  Greene,  general  manager,  is  now  supplying  to  all 
newspajiers  which  desire  them  weekly  reports  of  in¬ 
vestigations  made  of  dubious  advertisements.  The 
reports  are  convenient  for  card-index  filing  and  con- 
.stant  reference  and  they  have  been  invaluable  to  many 
a  cla>sified  manager  in  maintaining  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  newspaper  columns  committed  to  his 
direction. 

This  is  a  labor  primarily  for  the  protection  of 
newspaper  readers.  Secondarily,  it  protects  legitimate 
advertisers  from  the  outlaw  competition  of  the  shyster, 
helping  to  make  the  legitimate  business  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  returning  to  the  publisher  a  far  greater  and 
more  desirable  profit  than  he  could  gain  from  the  un¬ 
censored  volume  of  crooked  copy.  The  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  deserves  the  hearty  support 
of  the  newspaper  fraternity  in  these  efforts — both 
financially  and  by  conscientious  employment  of  the 
information  it  makes  available. 


Thought  for  Dec.  1 — How  about  the  1928 
Imdget? 


DOMINANCE 


h 


IF’  we  were  asked  to  name  quickly  the  outstanding 
development  in  advertising  philosophy  during  the 
past  two  years,  we  should  reply  that  it  was  the 
general  acceptance  by  successful  advertisers  of  the 
“dominance  idea.”  Possibly  it  is  an  extension  into 
the  field  of  the  printed  word  the  theory  long  held  in 
selling  circles  that  success  is  most  likely  to  perch 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  “big  fellow”  who  can 
dominate  his  surroundings.  That  theory  has  many 
adherents,  despite  innumerable  demonstrations  that 
business  does  not  follow  the  prize-ring  maxim  that 
a  good  little  man  can’t  lick  a  good  big  man. 

Advertisers  have  accepted  the  creed  that  they  are 
competing  for  the  consumer’s  dollar  not  only  with 
other  manufacturers  in  their  own  line,  but  with  every 
other  manufacturer  in  every  other  line.  Their  copy 
gets  its  attention,  by  crashing  two,  four,  or  eight 
pages  strong,  into  the  eye  of  the  reader  and  pushing 
weaker  competition  right  out  of  the  retina.  It  no 
longer  suffices  the  man  who  makes  as  good  a  fountain 
pen  as  his  competitor  to  advertise  the  product  in  just 
as  good  copy  and  just  as  good  space.  The  idea  of 
being  not  a  little  better,  but  almost  incredibly  better, 
is  trip-hammered  home  with  Herculean  strength. 

The  automotive  field  has  poured  millions  on  millions 
into  advertising  to  capture  the  market  that  Ford  used 
to  serve  and  Ford’s  counter-attack  to  regain  his  old 
provinces  is  certain  to  have  some  new  and  spectacular 
advertising  features. 

It  takes  money — some  advertising  agencies  will  not 
handle  an  account  spending  less  than  $50,000  a  year 
in  purchase  of  space — but  it  gets  results. 


"1 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JAKE  WADE,  veteran  sports  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  on  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record.  Harry  L. 
Griffin,  his  assistant,  is  slated  to  succeed 
him. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


pOL.  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER, 
publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 

Tribune,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  1927  Christmas  Seal  campaign  for 
Pennsylvania  Harry  Montgomery,  son  of  Henry  papers  for  many 

T,  j  I  u  xj  ,.1  u  j  Montgomery,  managing  editor  of  the  years.  He  suc- 
W.lham  Randolph  Hearst  lunched  53  covering  Ann  Arbor  ceeded  Robert  D. 

Tu^T^ay  vvnth  President  Loolidge  at  the  ^nd  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  Ford,  the  former 
\\  lute  House.  Times.  editor,  as  chief 

John  A.  Heffernan,  associate  editor  of  i,  .  ,  r.  a  1 .  <  •  1  .•  editorial  writer  in 

the  Brooklyn  (S.Y.)  Daily  Times,  spoke  ,  -^^old,  lepslative  reporter  Q^t.  1926.  when 

Fridav  evening,  Nov.  18,  before  the  ,  .rJ/6o«y  (N.  \.)  Evening  Ne-uv,  Mr.  Ford  left  the 
blatbush  E.xchange  Club  of  Brooklyn.  Parents  of  a  daugh-  Times  -  Dispatch. 

and  his  succession 

James  Taylor  Robertson,  of  the  Rich-  fo  the  office  of 
mond  (Va.)  Time.f-Dispatch  copy  desk,  editor  was  an- 


T^OUGLAS  GORDON,  recently  named 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  been  connected  with 
Virginia  news- 


Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  publisher  of 
the  If  ichita  (Kan.)  Ez-cning  Eagle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  fall  class  of  the 


Scottish  Rite  reunion  held  in  Wichita  is  on  a  two  weeks’  hunting  e.xpedition.  nounced  a  short 

Mr.  Robertson  is  past  president  of  the  time  ago  by 


last  week. 


Douglas  Gordon 


M.  F'.  Walsh,  publisher  of  the  Harvard  ^  irgmia  State  Game  and  Game  Fish  Pro- 
fill.)  Herald,  last  week  celebrated  his  t^ctive  Association. 

40tli  year  in  the  newspaper  business,  co-  William  M.  O’Neil,  night  editor  of  the 
ircideiit  with  the  40th  anniversary  of  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  who  has  been 

tlu  founding  of  the  Herald.  ill,  left  this  week  on  an  extended  trip  to 

Homer  Eldredge,  editor  of  the  Hing-  regain  his  health.  His  brother,  Thomas 

ham  (Mass.)  Journal,  is  fathering  a  J.  O’Neil,  is  taking  his  place. 

movement  seeking  the  restoration  and  re-  Louis  Ludlow,  Washington  corre-  _  _ _ _  ,,,3 

pairing  of  the  Myles  Standish  monument  spondent  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  nection  with  this  paper,  he  was  for 

at  Dtixbury,  Mass.  and  Ohio  State  Journal,  was  the  speaker  number  of  years  erlitor’of  the  Norfolk 

Hal  Floss,  editor  of  the  Oregon  City  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Forum  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch. 

(Ore.  1  Daily  Enterprise,  until  his  ap-  at  Columbus  last  week.  He  gave  close- 


Charles  Phillips 
Hasbrook,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  formerly  a  police 
commissioner  of  Richmond.  For  the 
last  several  years  he  has  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  the  dramatic  .critic  of 
the  Times-Dispatch.  Prior  to  his  con- 


banquet  at  the  Michigan  Union  Nov.  26.  day  and  feature  editor  of  the  paper.  E. 


pointment  as  private  secretary  to  Gov-  tips  of  men  and  women  he  has  met  in  tor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
ernor  Patterson,  w  ill,  it  as  understotxl,  be  official  and  political  life  and  paid  a  tribute  resigned  to  become  city  editor  of  the 
a  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  in  the  to  Robert  F.  Wolfe,  late  publisher  of  Pitt.sfiehi  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle. 
coming  primaries.  .Mr.  Hoss  is  secretary  the  State  Journal  and  Di.spatch.  W  Love,  who  writes  the  “Bv- 

of  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Assn.  Harvey  Woodruff  of  the  Chicago  products”  column  for  the  Clezvland  Plain 

J.  J.  Krouser,  of  J.  J.  Krouser  &  Sons,  Tribune  and  Harry  Bullion,  sports  editor  Dealer,  has  been  nominated  for  a  direc- 
publishers  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Daily  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  addresscxl  the  tor  of  the  Cleveland  City  Gub.  His  cam- 
Ccuricr,  and  a  memlKr  of  the  executive  annual  University  of  Michigan  football  pain  manager  is  William  G.  Vorpe,  Sun- 

board  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  ’ - ‘  —  x-...  oa  i.  _  i  r  .  ...  ,  ■  ,, 

lishers’  AssiKia’ion,  and  president  of  the 
Ventura  (Jounty  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  leaves  New  York  City  on 
i)cc.  2,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Krouser,  on 
the  Empress  of  .Australia  for  a  five 
months’  tour  of  the  world. 

John  P.  S.  Mahoney,  lawyer,  publisher 
and  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Lazv- 
rence  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  one  of  five 
candidates  seeking  the  nomination  for 


FL  Baker,  president  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
Publishing  Company,  is  one  of  the  club 
directors. 

.Alton  FL  Blackington,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  is  giving 
an  illustrated  screen  talk  on  “Over  There 
and  P)ack  With  the  Second  A.  E.  F.” 

Macon  Rush  Dunnagan,  former  city 


Donald  F.  Rubin,  city  staff,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Gazette,  has  resigned  to  take  an 
automrtbilc  trip  to  Florida  and  later  to 
California. 

Daniel  Ahearne  has  joined  the  city  staff 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post. 

Barnet  Nover,  columnist  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Nezvs,  spoke  recently  before  the  _  , 

faculty  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  on  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 
the  subject,  “The  Four  Modern  Mes-  has  been  selected  by  Governor  Mcl^an 
.Mdjui  111  A.a«iAiiv.A..  •  siahs.”  listed  by  him  as  I.enin,  Sun  Yat  as  his  assistant,  to  succeed  .A.  W.  Mew- 

Victor  Rosewater,  formerly  editor  of  Gliandi  and  Mustapha  Kemal.  shaw,  who  resigned  several  weeks  ago. 

the  Omu/.a  Bee.  addressed  students  of  the  Heathcote,  Fall  River,  Mass., 

Columbia  University  Sch^^  riima/f  in  a  letter  addressed  to  '  -  ~ 

ism  on  the  v  Jue  of  ad  t  g  Admiral  W.  H.  G.  Bullard,  chairman  of  Journal,  has  returned  to  work  after  sev- 

paper,  luesaav,  ao\.  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  has  sug-  eral  months  at  an  army  training  school 

\\ .  A.  Smith,  editor  of  the  oun  gested  a  new  scheme  of  reallocation  of  in  Virginia.  Heathcote  is  a  lieutenant  h 

(Tex.)  Nezvs  and  past  president  of  the  broadcasting  stations  which  he  believes  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 

Te.xas  Press  AssociatiMi,  is  a  candidate  eliminate  interference  and  provide  Joseph  Harold  Gauthier,  reporter, 

for  lieutenant-governor  of  Te.xas.  £e,j.  proper  reception  of  260  stations.  ■“  _ 

Edgar  “E  Molfe,  publisher  of  the  Lenehan,  Scranton  newspaper 

Columbtts  Onto  State  Jontrnal,  has  t^en  reporter,  has  announced  himself  as  a  can- 
appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  the  late  the  legislature. 

Robert  F.  Wolfe,  as  a  member  of  the  w-il’- 
city  planning  commission,  '  ' 


Mrs 


Four  generations  of  the  family  of  C.  R. 
Jackson,  editor  of  the  East  Tazuas 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  attended  the  rrcent 
celebration  of  his  50th  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  have  been 
residents  of  East  Taw  as  since  1881. 


flam  F.  Ragan,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Clez’eland  Nezvs,  is  spending  Thanksgiv- 


ITorcester  (Mass.)  Post,  and 
Gauthier  are  parents  of  a  son. 

William  A.  Lawson,  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Randy  Edmondson,  formerly  in 
the  sports  department  of  the  Observer 


ing  week  in  his  home  town.  Cedar  Rap-  has  been  transferred  to  the  copy  desk, 
ids,  la.  John  W.  Curley,  recently  on  the  staff 

Donald  L.  Coleman,  assistant  city  edi-  (Continued  on  page  28) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TUT  W.  HEATON  has  succeeded  R. 
iT±,  Millard  as  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  Nezv  York  Sun,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis, 
has  returned  to  his  desk. 

Earle  W.  Curtis  has  resigned  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hillsboro  (O.)  Gazette,  to 
bwome  associated  with  the  Fremont  (O.) 
Messenger. 

Ben  J.  Neustadt,  business  manager  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Jezvidh  Chronicle, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Doris  Atkin  of  New 
York  City  have  announced  their  en¬ 
gagement. 

George  Full  and  Charlie  Schaefer  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs  local  display 
advertising  staff  have  been  advanced  _  to 
the  national  staff  under  the  supervision 
of  H.  G.  Schuster,  manager.  Peter 
Anderson  has  returned  to  the  national 
staff  of  the  Daily  News  after  a  lengthy 
service  in  the  Chicago  office  of  Woodward 
&  Kelly. 


KEN  KLING 

is  doing 

WINDY  RILEY 

A  comic  strip  that’s  really  comical!  It’s  all  about  Windy  Riley  and 
his  girl,  Sheila  Gree,  and  his  rival.  Stew  Pidd.  Write  for  the  circular 
with  specimen  strips. 

Guggenheim 

is  a  game.  Puzzle  interest.  Educational.  Entertaining.  Small  space. 

Rainbow  Island 

is  a  serial  story  with  heart  interest,  woman  interest,  love  interest, 
adventure  and  South  Seas.  Let  us  refer  you  to  many  satisfied 
editors  who  have  used  Rainbow  Island  with  great  success. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING, 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdam. 
Vice-President 


Metropolitan  Short 
Stories  are  picked 
to  fill  the  very 
special,  particular 
needs  of  newspa* 
pers. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Na«MU  Sl,  New  York  City 
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of  the  Nav  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now 
in  Paris,  doing  publicity  for  the  Hotel 
d’Albe  on  the  Champs  Elysees. 

C.  D.  McNamee.  associate  managing 
editor  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.; 
Chronicle,  and  formerly  a  member  of  tlie 
staff  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  collect  and  edit  material  for  the 
Progress  edition,  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Chronicle  when  the  new  $250,000 
building  now  being  erected  is  completed. 


MARRIED 

WILLIS  J.  MORRISSEY,  in  charge 
”  suburban  circulation  of  the  Kewamee 
(Ill.)  Star-Courier,  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Marks,  Nov.  14. 

G.  E.  Sims,  bookkeeper  at  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregoniati,  to  Miss  Helen  Bennett, 
a  stenographer  in  that  office,  Nov.  16. 

Miss  Kathleen  Meagher  Conway,  for 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  society 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune, 
to  Dr.  Martin  Joseph  Ryan  of  Dubuque, 
la.,  Nov.  24. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T^ULUTH  (Minn.)  NEWS-TRIB- 
UNE,  12-page  Fur  Fashion  section 
with  color  cover,  Nov.  16. 

U’cst  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times, 
special  44-page  Kiwanis  edition,  Nov.  13, 
containing  31,794  lines  of  advertising,  dis¬ 
tributed  at  Florida  District  convention 
at  Hollywood. 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
and  Daily  Mail,  Historial  and  Industrial 
section,  Oct.  31. 

Christchurch  (New  Zealand)  Weekly 
Press,  annual  Christmas  number,  maga¬ 
zine  style,  with  color  cover. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

PREDERICKSBURG  (Va.)  FREE 
L.\NCE  ST.\R  has  completed  the 
installation  of  a  16-page  Duplex  Tubular 
printing  press. 

p’allejo  (Cal.)  Evening  Chronicle  has 
moved  into  its  new  home. 

West  Seattle  Herald,  community 
weekly,  is  building  a  new  home  at  4010 
VV.  Alaska  street.  West  Seattle. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

'C'  S.  McKERNON,  Eastern  division 
*  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  at¬ 
tended  a  conference  of  double  circuit 
afternoon  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
circuit  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently. 


SCHOOLS 

p'OUR  of  five  June  graduates  of  the 
journalism  department.  University  of 
North  Dakota,  are  working  on  news¬ 
papers.  Miss  Rose  McKee  is  with  P.  J. 
O’Furey,  editor  of  the  Hartington  (Neb.) 
Cedar  County  News;  Edward  J.  Franta 
is  advertising  manager  on  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  Times;  Edward  K.  Thompson  is 
an  assistant  on  the  telegraph  desk,  Mil- 
loaukee  Journal,  and  Marvin  E.  Briggs 
is  on  the  Cando  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

Believing  that  the  teachers  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  should  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
journalism  as  represented  by  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  the  faculty  of  the 
Farmville  (Va.)  State  Teachers  College 
has  started  a  program  of  talks  on  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  first  talk  was  made  recently 
by  James  C.  Latimer,  news  editor  of  the 
Farmville  Herald,  formerly  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  most  important  men  in  the  world’s 
news  today  are  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  and  Henry  Ford,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  woman  is  Queen  Marie  of  Rou- 
mania.  That  is  the  decision  of  students 
of  journalism  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  as  expressed  in  a  survey  of  their 
opinion.  They  were  asked  to  list  the  ten 
men  and  five  women  whom  they  believed 
the  most  important  in  the  news  of  the 
day. 

Babies  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
average  newspaper  reader  than  money. 


according  to  the  classes  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Nev'ada.  Two-thirds  of 
one  class,  and  all  of  the  other,  voted  to 
play  up  the  loss  of  life  instead  of  the 
loss  of  property  as  outlined  in  a  story  in 
a  recent  number  of  Editx)r  &  Publisher. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

A  A.  OLTOGGE,  Clarion,  Iowa,  has 
purchased  the  West  Side  (la.) 
Journal  from  M.  R.  Hueschen. 

Hamilton  Nation  of  Sentinel,  Okla., 
has  purchased  the  Bethany  (Okla.) 
Tribune  and  will  publish  it  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  weekly  at  Foss,  Okla. 

Eddyville  (la.)  Tribune,  a  weekly,  has 
been  purchased  by  Kenneth  C.  Crabb  of 
Ottumwa,  la.,  from  C.  E.  Perdue,  its 
publisher  the  last  several  years.  Mr. 
Crabb  has  been  linotype  operator  at  the 
Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier  eight  years. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Observer  has  been 
sold  to  James  T.  Bradshaw  and  A.  W. 
Bradshaw  of  Kansas  City  by  W.  M. 
Hambaugh. 

Finance  and  Industry,  Qeveland’s  only 
financial  publication,  a  weekly  which  has 
been  owned  for  several  years  by  Victor 
Morgan,  former  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  has  been  sold  to  the  owners  of 
Cleveland  Topics.  The  latter  is  issued 
from  the  presses  of  the  Britton-Gardner 
Printing  (Company,  of  which  C.  S.  Brit¬ 
ton  is  president. 

George  W.  Ray  has  sold  the  Bernie 
(Mo.)  Newsboy,  which  he  has  published 
for  the  past  five  years,  to  W.  F.  Barrett 
of  Dexter,  Mo.  Ray  will  retire  from 
newspaper  work. 

F.  H.  Goodrich,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  (Mich.)  Independent 
Daily  News  is  now  also  sole  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Times,  which 
he  plans  to  change  from  a  weekly  to  a 
daily  paper  before  Jan.  1.  Half  interest 
in  the  paper  owned  by  T.  O.  Huckle, 
publisher  of  the  Cadillac  Evening  News, 
was  sold  to  Mr.  Goodrich  last  week. 

Charles  L.  Snyder,  president  of  the 
.’Steubenville  (O.)  Press,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Howard  L.  VVickersham.  The 
paper  is  a  tri-weekly. 

Le.vington  (Mass.)  Minute  Man, 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  its  owner, 
Charles  Parker,  to  the  Hadley  Press,  Inc. 
of  Lexington,  Charles  Eliot  Hadley, 
president. 

Arthur  A.  Hoopingarner,  of  the  Dover 
(O.)  Reporter  and  the  New  Philadelphia 
(O.)  Advocate,  and  Norman  W.  Ralston, 
editor  of  the  Urbana  (O.)  Citizen  and 
Democrat,  have  purchased  the  Circleville 
(O.)  Union-Herald  and  the  Circleville 
Herald,  owned  respectively  by  State 
Senator  C.  C.  (Thappelear  and  \V.  C. 
Darst.  Messrs.  Chappelear  and  Darst 
will  retire. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

COUTH  DAKOTA  COLLEGE 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION  annual 
meeting  scheduled  for  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  this  week  has 
been  postponed  until  Dec.  2  and  3. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club  enter¬ 
tained  at  its  club  rooms  the  night  of 
November  21,  its  guests  being  the  rural 
editors  of  the  state  and  officers  of  the 
State  Editorial  Association.  A  supper 
was  served  and  matters  of  mutual  inter¬ 
est  were  informally  discussed.  The  club 
committee  having  the  affair  in  charge 
was  composed  of  Ben  Hur  Lampman, 
Gark  Williams,  Seth  Bailey,  Clyde 
-Allen,  Ward  Irvine,  Earl  Goodwin,  P.  E. 
Sullivan  and  C.  M.  Hyskell.  The  Press 
club  on  Tuesday  night,  November  22, 
gave  its  annual  ball  at  the  Muitnomah 
hotel. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

'^HE  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Gimpany 
was  dinner  host  Thurs^y  evening, 
Nov.  17,  at  Linotype  headquarters,  in 
Brooklyn,  to  the  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Staten  Island  Printers’  Groups.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  annual  Thanksgiving  Fall 
Festival  and  Trade  Conference  of  the 
printers’  groups.  Fred  C.  Grumman, 
manager  of  the  New  York  agency  of  the 


YOU  CAN’T  DRINK  NEWS  INK 
—UNFORTUNATELY 
t^VERETT  H.  HUGHES  was 
driving  a  truck  loaded  >vith  15 
drums  of  news  ink  through  North 
Arlington,  N.  J.,  to  deliver  it  to 
the  Newark  Star-Eagle. 

Suddenly  he  was  stopped  by  six 
men  in  a  blue  sedan,  who  fired  a 
half  a  dozen  shots,  one  bullet 
barely  missing  Mr.  Hughes. 

“We’re  prohibition  agents,”  one 
of  the  six  men  shouted.  Hughes 
was  ordered  to  dismount  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  Two  of  the  men 
jumped  on  the  truck  and  nn- 
screwed  the  cap  of  the  nearest 
drum. 

“ . *  !  —  *  . ”  they 

said,  or  something  like  that. 

Then  they  sped  away  in  their 
blue  sedan.  Police  believe  they 
were  hi-jackers. 


Linotype  Company,  welcomed  the  print¬ 
ers. 

John  C.  Harding  of  the  composing 
room  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  at¬ 
tended  the  convention  of  the  American 
h'edcration  of  Labor  recently  held  in  Los 
-Angeles,  Cal.  While  on  the  coast,  Mr. 
Harding  visited  A.  B.  Adair,  for  fifty 
years  foreman  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Daily  News,  at  his  home  near  Or¬ 
ange,  Cal. 


BLADINE  NAMED  PUBLISHER 

Lars  E.  Bladine,  Dubuque,  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  that  district,  on  Nov. 
19,  became  publisher  of  the  Clinton  (la.) 
Advertiser,  succeeding  Paul  H.  Kams, 
resigned.  Mr.  Bladine  has  ^en  an  Iowa 
publisher  a  nurnber  of  years,  beginning 
his  career  as  publisher  of  the  Marathon 
Refntblic  and  later  becoming  part  owner 
of  the  Webster  City  Freeman-Tribune. 
From  1911-1923,  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Cedar  Falls  Daily  Record,  which  he  sold. 


FLASHES 


-An  investigation  has  been  started  in 
Washington  to  determine  if  there  was 
any  contempt  of  court  in  the  recent  Fall- 
Sinclair  trial.  If  they  don’t  stop  doing 
things  like  that,  sooner  or  later  they  are 
going  to  hurt  William  J.  Burns’s  and 
Harry  Sinclair’s  feelings  awfully,  aw¬ 
fully  much. — Frank  SMivan  in  New 
York  W orld. 


The_  proposed  Hollywood  outside  of 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  will  not  do  well.  It  is 
too  far  from  Reno. — James  J.  Montague 
in  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune. 


We  have  noticed  that  few  bankers 
could  be  properly  described  as  “yes- 
men.” — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


Better  to  have  loved  and  lost — ^very 
much  better  sometimes. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 


One  bred  of  fine  stock  never  thinks  it 
necessary  to  mention  the  fact. — Van¬ 
couver  Sun. 


-A  minister  says  “some  day  church 
news  will  be  a  big  thing  in  journalism." 
It  is  now  when  the  preacher  cuts  up.— 
Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


That  German  who  has  built  a  tire  that 
blows  itself  up  ought  to  get  busy  and  see 
if  he  can’t  invent  a  silent  back  seat. — 
IVichita  Eagle. 


It  isn’t  surprising  to  learn  that  women 
spend  so  much  more  on  their  toilettes  than 
the  Government  does  on  its  warships. 
The  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  al¬ 
ways  better  prepared  for  war  than  the 
Government  is. — Philadelphia  Incfuirer. 


YOU  CANNOT  COVER 

CONNECTICUT 

without  using  the 

New  Haven 
J  ournal-Cour  ier 

Only  morning  paper  in  Connecticut’s  largest 
city,  fearless  in  policy,  influential  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and,  therefore,  a  profitable  advertising 
medium. 

The  paid  circulation  of  the  Journal-Courier  which 
exceeds  20,000  copies  per  issue  is  circulation  paid  for 
hy  its  readers  themselves  and  is  highly  concentrated, 
80%  of  it  being  in  the  City  of  New  Haven.  Journal- 
Courier  readers  are  intelligent  readers  who  have  the 
money  to  patronize  advertisers.  The  Journal-Courier, 
should  be  on  every  Connecticut  list. 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

245  Woodward  Ave.  1  Beacon  St.  15  East  4()th  Sl 
Detroit,  Mich.  Boston,  Mass,  New  York  City 

30  No.  Dearborn  Sl 
Chicago,  HI. 
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Close-up  of  Ink  Pump 
Control  Box,  Always 
Outside  of  Pres  s — 
Auay  from  Danger. 


Hoe  Patented  Ink  Pumps,  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatfest  im¬ 
provement  in  printing  press  construction  in  the  last  45  years,  are  an 
exclusive  feature  of  Hoe  Presses. 


They  assure:- 


1.  Safety  6.  Economy  of  Ink  and  Composition 

2.  Convenience  7.  Absolutely  Clean  Ink 

3.  Greater  Accessibility  8.  Uniform  Color 

4.  Continuous  and  Even  Distribution  9.  Better  Quality  of  Printing 

5.  Quick  and  Easy  Regulation  lo.  Elimination  of  Ductor  Rollers 


Greatly  reduced  costs  of  operation  follow  the  elimination  of  mussy 
ink  fountains  and  fountain  rollers,  expensive  ductor  rollers,  ductor 
cams  and  other  corresponding  operating  mechanisms.  The  saving 
effected  by  dispensing  with  half,  three-quarter  and  full  length  ductor 
rollers,  alone,  is  important. 


More  Than  2700  Hoe  Patented  Automatic  Ink 
Pumps  Are  In  Use  In  Newspaper  Pressrooms 

All  Over  The  World 


RHOE&CQInc 


NEW  YORK 
.  Sc  LONDON 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


DUNELLEN 


LONDON 


{ 


( 
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MAJ.  J.  C.  HEMPHILL,  NOTED  SOUTHERN 
EDITOR  DIES  IN  78th  YEAR 

Served  Charleston  News  and  Courier  31  Years,  21  as  Editor — 
Former  A.  P.  Vice-President — Last  of  “Old 


(jgbituarg 

WILLIAM  J.  DEARBORN,  an  em- 
”  ploye  of  the  Laccmia  (N.  H.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  the  past  45  years,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  that  town. 


Southern  School” 


It/fAJOR  JAME.S  CALVIN  HEMP-  The  journalistic  career  of  Mr.  Hemp- 
HILL,  who  for  31  rears  was  on  the  IdU  covered  an  uninterrupted  period  of  56 
Charleston  Xezos  and  Courier,  and  for  .'ears,  starting  in  1870,  when  he  assumed 
the  last  21  of  those  years  was  editor-in-  the  editorship  of  the  Abbeville  Medium. 
cliief,  died  Sunday  morning,  Xov.  20.  at  "3S  born  on  May  18,  1850,  at  Due 
Abbeville,  S.  C.,  in  his  78th  rear.  West,  Abbeville  County,  S.  C.,  a  son  of 

He  left  the  News  and'  Courier  in  the  Rev.  William  Ramsey  Hemphill. 
March,  1910,  to  become  editor  of  the  After  being  graduated  from  Erskine  Col¬ 
lege  in  1870,  he  took  a  post-graduate 


Mich.\el  M.  Byrn’E,  55  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  a  compositor  for  several  years  on 
the  Xezi'  York  World  and  before  that  a 
member  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  for  many  years,  died  in 
New  York  Nov.  13. 

D.  B.  P.WNE,  54,  editor  of  the  Mar- 
shall  (Okla.)  Tribune,  died  recently  at 
his  home  in  Marshall  after  a  six  months’ 
illness. 

Henry  G.  Heeke,  father  of  Joseph  A. 


course  there,  receiving  a  master’s  degree 
two  years  later.  In  1909  Erskine  awarded 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

After  his  initial  editorial  connection  of 
nine  years  with  the  Medium,  he  went  to 
the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston, 
S  C.,  in  1880,  and  in  the  next  eight  years 
advanced  from  reporter  to  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editor-in-chief.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Times-Dispatch  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  from  January,  1910,  until 
October,  1911.  Then  for  a  few  months 
he  was  editor  of  the  Observer  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  X.  C.  In  1912  he  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

He  was  a  Democrat.  He  had  long  been 
actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Publicity  and  Promotion 
of  South  Carolina. 

MUSEUM  GETS  DEATH  MASK 

Cast  of  Rotogravure  Inventor’s  Fea¬ 
tures  Presented  to  Columbia  U. 

The  Chandler  Chemical  Museum  of 
Lolumbia  University,  established  in  honor 
of  the  late  Charles  Frederick  Chandler, 
oiie  of  the  founders  of  the  American 


Heeke,  manager  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Xov.  21. 

R.  E.  L.  Brown,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oklahoma  City  ((3kla.) 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  was  drowned  in 
a  city  park  lake  at  Oklahoma  City.  His 
body  was  recovered  nine  day  after  he 
had  suddenly  disappeared  from  home, 
Nov.  2. 

Roy  Montgomery,  oldest  Associated 
Press  operator  in  Oklahoma  in  point  of 
service,  died  at  his  home  in  Tulsa,  Xov. 
14,  of  monoxide  poisoning.  He  was 
found  unconscious  in  his  garage  and  died 
at  a  hospital. 

Otts  M.  Moore,  77,  founder  of  the 
Iloquiam  (Wash.)  Washingtonicn,  a 
member  of  the  W’ashington  State  Press 
Association,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
at  the  Pythian  Home,  \’ancouver,  W^ash- 
ington,  Xov.  12.  He  was  a  native  of 
Maine.  His  wife,  who  died  two  years 
ago.  was  a  sister  of  the  late  A.  J.  Blethen 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 

Morrison  Koerner.  45,  a  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
and  for  25  years  a  newspaper  man  of 


Maj.  J.  C.  Hemphill 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dcspatch.  Thence 
he  went  to  Charlotte.  X.  C.,  as  editor  of 
the  Observer,  from  there  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  later  to  Washington  as 


Lhemical  Society,  and  pioneer  in  indus¬ 
trial  chemistry,  has  just  received  the 
death  m.ask,  a  cast  of  the  hands,  the  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus,  and  two  likenesses 
of  Karl  Klietsch,  of  Vienna,  inventor  of 
the  photogravure  and  rotogravure  proc- 


Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  died  Nov.  16  in 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Eiv- 
ning  .■Imericaii  before  joining  the  Daily 
News.  Flis  wife  survives. 


a  correspondent  for  the  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  His  last 
work  was  as  editor  ni  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal,  on  leaving  which  he  re¬ 
tired. 

Major  Hemphill  as  editor  of  the  News 
and  Courier  attained  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  preference  was  for  good  hu¬ 
mored  writing,  but  when  he  was  stirred 
he  wrote  with  great  force. 

He  was  an  associate  in  a  great  school 
of  journalism.  His  confreres  included 
Henry  Watterson  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  “Joe”  Caldwell  of  the 
Charlotte  Obserz>er,  “Pat’’  Walsh  of  the 
.Itigusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  Evan  Howell 
of  the  .-Itlanta  Constitution  and  Ambrose 


es.ses. 

“Klietsch,”  said  Dr.  Ellwood  Hendrick, 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  “contributed  the 
highest  development  of  printed  pictures 
that  has  as  yet  been  devised. 

“He  was  at  once  a  chemist  and  an  artist 
whose  whole  purpose  in  life  was  to  re¬ 
produce  works  of  art  with  printing  inks 
so  well  that  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
art  lovers  everywhere  and  become  per¬ 
manent  records. 

“He  had  no  thoughts  of  rotogravure 
for  newspaper  supplements,  nor  did  he 
reap  any  part  of  the  great  sums  that  were 
paid  to  others  for  the  use  of  his  inven¬ 
tions  in  .America.  He  died  last  year  in 
A'ienna  at  the  age  of  86.” 


jAcorES  WiSLEY’,  62,  publisher  of  the 
New  lingland  Rundehau  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Staatceitung,  two  of  the  leading 
German  papers  in  New  England,  and  a 
resident  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  New  York  Xov.  16,  following 
an  operation. 

Mrs.  E.mily  Cook  Hopwood,  91. 
mother  of  E.  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the 
Clez'eland  Plain  Dealer,  died  Xov.  18  at 
her  son’s  home. 

Martin  B.  Trainor,  aged  67,  judge  of 
the  common  pleas  court  and  owner  of 
the  Greenville  (O.)  News-Tribune,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  this 
week. 


KEPT  50-YEAR  FILE  OF 
GALVESTON  DAILY 

Mr*.  John  E.  Thornton,  Widow  of 

New*  Man,  Pre*ent*  Volume*  to 
State  UniTer*ity — Her  Son  Now 
a  New*paper  Man 

Many  newspapers  publish  stories  of 
romance,  but  probably  none  is  yet  so 
touching  as  that  labor  of  love  of  Mrs. 

John  Edward 
Thornton  of 
Austin  who  for 
more  than  a  half- 
century  has  been 
daily  filing  away 
a  copy  of  the 
Galveston  News, 
pioneer  daily 
newspaper  of 
Texas. 

Mrs.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  story  be¬ 
came  known  with 
t  h  e  presentation 

Mrs.  j.  E.  Thornton  ‘^e  50jear  file 
of  the  News  to 
the  University  of 

Te.xas  library  recently. 

The  story  began  back  in  1874  when 
Thornton  married  Mary  Martin  and  took 
his  young  bride  to  .Austin,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  correspondent  for  the  Galveston 
News. 

Mrs.  Thornton  thought  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  her  husband  if  she  put  away  each 
<lay  for  him  a  copy  of  the  paper  for  which 
he  was  statehouse  correspondent.  Care¬ 
fully  she  preserved  the  files  through  50 
years  before  giving  them  to  the  library. 

Thornton  died  in  1898,  after  having 
spent  24  years  turning  out  copy  for  his 
paper  from  the  capitol  press  room  in 
Austin,  but  in  those  24  years  Mrs.  Thorn¬ 
ton  formed  a  habit  that  could  not  be 
broken  so  easily,  and  she  kept  up  the  files. 

Then  in  later  years  her  son,  W.  M. 
(Tudie)  Thornton,  took  up  the  work  his 
father  had  done,  and  with  the  same  tender 
memory  |of  her  help  as  a  young  bride  to 
a  promising  young  newspaper  man,  helped 
her  keep  up  the  work. 

Today  this  file,  presented  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  stands  as  the  most  complete  history 
of  Texas,  with  not  an  issue  nor  a  page 
missing  from  the  neatly  bound  volumes. 

BRONZE  TABLET  FOR  PRINTERS 

A  bronze  tablet  was  unveiled  in 
Philadelphia  Xov.  17  in  memory  of  Capt. 
John  Dunlap  and  Lt.  David  C.  Qay- 
poole,  printers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Capt.  Dunlap  emigrated 
from  Ireland  in  1755.  He  began  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  weekly  Dunlap’s  Pennsyk'onia 
Packet  and  General  Advertiser  in  1771 
and  it  became  a  daily  in  1784.  Lt.  Gay- 
poole  assisted  in  publishing  the  Packet. 


Gonzales  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 
He  was  the  last  of  this  galaxy  of  South¬ 
ern  editors. 

An  editorial  obituary  in  the  News  and 
Courier  says  that  Major  Hemphill’s 
“style  was  simple,  accurate,  pure — and 
the  beauty  of  his  writing  lay  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  effortless  way  with  which 
he  did  it.  He  never  went  out  of  his  path 
to  find  a  strange-faced  word  and  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  gaping  readers.  He  wrote  of 
persons  and  things  with  the  common 
words  and  easy-going  sentences  that  pic¬ 
ture  them  naturally  to  average  minds.”  _ 

During  the  days  of  reconstruction  in 
South  (Carolina,  Major  Hemphill  was  a 
“red  shirt’’  rider  in  Abbeville  County. 
He  strove  for  a  greater  South  Carolina. 
He  was  a  fearless  antagonist  of  the  move¬ 
ment  which  brought  the  late  Senator  Till¬ 
man  into  power.  He  also  fought  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  State  dispensary  system  when 
South  Carolina  was  selling  liquors. 

Major  Hemphill  was  a  former  first 
vice-president  of  the  Associaterl  Press. 
In  1909  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  journalism  at  Yale  University.  He 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
months.  He  was  recently  in  Charleston 
to  visit  the  grave  of  his  wdfe.  On  his 
way  home  to  Abbeville  he  collapsed  as 
his  train  neared  Summerville,  and  he  was 
a  patient  there  in  a  hospital  over  night. 


OLD  GLOBE  MAN  DIES 

Charles  David  Losee.  65.  of  Westfield, 
X.  1.,  for  40  years  in  the  business  office 
of  the  Nezo  York  Globe,  died  Friday 
night,  Nov.  18.  at  the  Central  Park  West 
Hospital,  New  York.  Mr.  Losee  was 
born  in  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  Westfield  for  35  years.  His 
connection  with  the  Globe  was  terminated 
when  that  newspaper  merged  with  the 
Ez’ening  Sun  several  years  ago. 

GUSTAVO  NESTl 

Gustavo  X^esti,  general  manager  of  the 
official  Stefani  News  Agency,  died  in 
Pome,  Nov.  11. 

.A  noted  newspaper  man,  Nesti  was  a 
friend  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  of 
Premier  Mussolini,  besides  many  other 
high  personages.  He  had  been  ill  three 
months. 

O’NEIL  ESTATE  TO  FAMILY 

Most  of  the  $220,8(X)  estate  of  the  late 
Eugene  M.  O’Neil,  former  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Dispatch  was  left 
to  relatives,  according  to  a  decree  handed 
down  in  Orphas  Court,  Pittsburgh,  this 
week.  Mr.  O’Neil  died  in  Paris  several 
months  ago. 


-Abraham  L.  Campbell,  66,  at  one  CHANGES  PAGE  SIZE 

time  editor  of  the  Manheim  (Pa.)  Sun  The  North  Tonoztxmda  (N.  Y.)  Eve- 
and  the  Ephrata  (Pa.)  Reporter  died  at  ning  News  recently  changed  to  an  eight- 
his  home  at  Columbia.  Pennsylvania,  column  page,  after  installation  of  a  new 
Xov.  16.  press.  Harlan  W.  Brush  is  publisher. 
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FOR  PROMPT  SERVICEr 


’)  BORDERS  ORNAMENTS  «  BRASS  RULE 


Printers  Siiwlit 


J  KELLY  PRESSES  •  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  ♦  P.\PER  CUTTERS 

HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
*)  AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carried  in  stock  for  pr*}mpt  shipment  at  the  following  Sailintg  Houses  of  the^ 

J  American  Type  Founders  Company 

/  Bo.<ton  Baltimore  PittsLurgli  Cincinnati  K.an.«a.<(  City  San  Francisco 

New  York  RicIimonJ  Cleveland  St.  Louis  Oes  RLoities  Portland 

PhilailelpLia  Atlanta  Detroit  ALilwaukee  Denver  Spokane 

Buffalo  Ckicago  .NLinneapolis  Los  Angeles 


Let  the  judgment  of 
Portland  merchants 

be  uour'mmsurind  stick 


In  determining  the  variance  in 
value  of  advertising  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  newspapers  of  any  city,  the 
preference  of  the  heaviest  local 
advertisers  is  the  safest  criterion 
by  which  to  judge. 

Department  stores,  although  they 
are  the  greatest  buyers,  are  the 
most  careful  in  space  placing.  Let 
their  judgement  aid  you  in  meas¬ 
uring  Portland  newspaper  values. 

The  Journal,  greatest  in  circular 
tion  in  the  Portland  area,  has  held 
the  lead  for  six  consecutive  years 


in  department  store  advertising! 

The  leading  local  specialty  mer¬ 
chants  of  any  modern  city  must 
know  their  market  and  how  best 
to  reach  it.  Draw  your  conclusion 
from  results  of  their  experience. 

The  Journal  is  the  choice  of  Port' 
land's  leading  specialty  merchants 
— solely  because  it  dominates  the 
Portland  market. 

Food  advertisers  who  must  reach 
the  homes,  place  the  large  bulk  of 
their  advertising  in  the  Journal. 


Vorttand ,  Oregon 

BENJAMIN  &  KENTNOR  COMPANY  Special  Representatives 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA 
Lake  State  B'k  Bldg«  Z  W»  45th  Street  401  VanNuys  Btdg.  58  Sutter  Street  1524Che8tnut  Street 


The  largest  afternoon  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest! 
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New  England  Classified  Managers  Hold  Divisional  Meeting  in  Boston — 
Barnhart  of  Wheeling  Got  10,000  Extra  Linage  in  3  Days 
— Classified  Parasites  Busy 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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Classified  managers  who  met  in  Boston  recently.  Those  in  the  picture  in¬ 
clude:  H.  Cwaltney,  Milwaukee  Journal;  T.  R.  Longcope,  Boston  American 
and  Advertiser;  Henry  C.  Stuart,  Jr.,  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler;  T.  Pike, 
Haverhill  Gazette;  A.  R.  Twiss,  Worcester  Gazette;  Mildred  Carroll,  Marl¬ 
boro  Enterprise;  H.  Wales  Lee,  Meriden  Morning  Record;  Howard  E.  Palmer, 
Hartford  Courant;  Henry  S.  Beverage,  Portland  Express-Telegram-Herald; 
J.  R.  Chamberlain,  Springfield  Republican;  James  Doherty,  Providence 
Journal;  M,  O.  Black,  Pawtucket  Times;  Thomas  A.  O'Brien,  E.  G.  Oster- 
houdt,  Bridgeport  Telegram;  E.  C.  Wellington,  Fitchburg  Sentinel;  Wm.  F. 
O'Connell.  Lowell  Courier  Citizen;  R.  H.  Whittum,  Lewiston  Journal;  L. 
M.  Crowther,  Boston  American  and  Advertiser;  Harold  O'Keefe,  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Advertiser;  D.  G.  Lewis,  Boston  American  and  Advertiser;  F.  M. 
Prendergast,  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler;  John  J.  Martin,  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler;  Geo.  R.  Thompson,  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler, 


"trow  to  keep  promoters  of  dishonest 
schemes  and  fraudulent  advertisers 
out  of  the  classified  advertising  columns 
was  the  text  of  an  address  given  by 
Edward  J.  Gallagher  of  the  Boston  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  at  a  divisional  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  .Advertising  Managers  held 
this  month  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Boston. 


section  recently  by  tying  up  with  the 
display  department  in  a  “Pirates  Day 
Frolic”  idea.  He  described  it  this  week 
as  a  “simple  idea  that  can  be  worked 
at  a  great  profit  on  any  newspaper,  both 
for  display  and  classified,  and  that  takes 
very  little  time.”  He  advised  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  would  furnish  any  clas¬ 
sified  manager  interested  enough  to  write 
him  with  the  details. 


MURDER  AND  SUiaDE  END  HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

Mellon  Argaet  for  Limit  of  225  Millions  on  Tax  Reduction 
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l'!5gJS‘l  Rochester  Times-union 


STINSON  WINGS  HOME  FROM.HERE 

G.O.P.  Chief  On  Stand  In  Census  Probe 
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Yes,  Rochester 


The  meeting  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  divisional  conferences  which  will  be 
held  twice  a  year,  hereafter,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  classified  executives  of  some 
20  New  England  newspapers. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  C.  L. 
Perkins,  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  who  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  was  conducted  by  T.  R.  Long- 
cope,  classified  manager  of  the  Boston 
American  and  Advertiser. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Gallagher’s  ad¬ 
dress,  Harry  Gwaltney,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  spoke, 
urging  first,  a  bigger  realization  of  clas¬ 
sified  possibilities ;  second,  better  written 
copy  as  a  means  of  increasing  volume ; 
third,  more  intelligent  promotion  with 
added  emphasis  on  reason-why  copy,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  each  point  with  successful  ex¬ 
amples. 

“There  are  only  three  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  classified  advertising,”  said  Mr. 
Gwaltney,  “first,  sell  more  ads ;  second, 
sell  bigger  ads;  third,  sell  more  inser 
tions.” 

.After  luncheon,  the  company  adjourned 
for  an  afternoon  session  at  which  a 
round  table  discussion  was  held  with 
J.  R.  Doherty,  classified  manager  of  the 
Providence  Journal,  as  chairman. 

Some  of  the  problems  discussed  were; 
first,  how  to  eliminate  composing  room 
errors;  second,  Qiristmas  gift  suggestion 
pages ;  third,  after  Christmas  holiday 
markdown  sales  as  a  source  of  additional 
advertising;  fourth,  cash  discounts  for 
quicker  payment  on  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  bills ;  fifth,  different  rates  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications ;  sixth,  the  present 
status  of  used  car  market ,  seventh, 
charging  by  the  line  versus  word-count 
basis ;  eighth,  opportunities  to  improve 
serv'ice  to  advertisers ;  ninth,  how  to  re¬ 
vive  the  real  estate  market,  now  some¬ 
what  quiet  throughout  New  England. 


D.  B.  Barnhart,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
A'm'j  and  Intelligencer,  claims  to  have 
added  10,080  extra  lines  to  his  classified 


The  Intelligencer  and  News  is  start¬ 
ing  a  Christmas  gift  column.  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  said  that  all  the  promotion  was  be¬ 
ing  originated  in  his  own  office. 

“We  expect  to  surpass  the  record 
achieved  last  year  from  promotion  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  syndicate  office,”  be  said. 
“Through  persistent  plugging  and  efforts 
our  classified  will  show  a  gain  this  year.” 

With  the  approach  of  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  the  “most  pernicious  of  many  clas¬ 
sified  parasites,”  the  fraudulent  operator 
of  the  home  work  scheme  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  active,  according  to  Edward 
L.  Greene,  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  who 
has  sent  out  a  special  letter  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  urging  them  to  co¬ 
operate  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  the 
advertising  columns. 

“The  home  work  scheme  appeals  to 
the  type  of  person  to  whom  even  the 
loss  of  a  small  amount  occasions  dis¬ 
tress,”  Mr.  Greene  wrote.  “Most  news¬ 
papers  scrutinize  such  advertising  very 
carefully,  but  nevertheless  a  recent  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  shows  a  marked  increase  in  such 
copy  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States. 

“The  National  Bureau  urges  publishers 
and  classified  managers  to  conskler  with, 
the  seriousness  it  deserves  their  res- 
ixmsibility  for  the  continued  existence 
in  classified  columns  of  misleading  or 
fraudulent  schemes  which  depend  upon 
this  channel  to  reach  their  public. 

“It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately 
or  eyen  to  approximate  the  amount  of 
money  lost  each  year  through  mislead¬ 
ing  classifie<l  offers  to  the  public,  but  we 
both  know  it  is  an  enormous  sum. 

“The  loss  of  this  money  reacts  on 
the  publisher  in  many  ways,  but  the 
most  notable  one.  perhaps,  is  that  it  cuts 
into  the  revenues  received  from  one  of 
the  most  remunerative  sections  of  his 
newspaper.  It  does  this  first  by  helping 
to  destrov  reader  confidence  in  advertis¬ 
ing  insertions,  and  second,  it  reflects  on 
the  legitimate  classified  advertiser  and 
lessens  the  pulling  power  of  his  copy.” 


(JmPERIAL  Type  Metal  is  certainly  “in 
Qy  the  picture”  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
This  city  where  “Kodaks”  are  made  has 
three  splendid  papers,  the  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  The  Journal,  and  The  Times-Union, 
all  using  Imperial  and  the  Plus  Plan. 

We  consider  it  significant  that  not  in 
Rochester  alone,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
other  large  cities,  Imperial  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  of  newspaper  publishers.  It 
is  significant,  too,  that  the  thousands  of 
Imperial  papers  are  all  showing  a  decided 
saving  on  their  metal  costs.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  one  supply  of  Imperial  Metal,  regu¬ 
larly  serviced  by  the  Plus  Plan,  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Metal  replacements  and  expensive 
“toning”  metals  are  never  necessary.  You’ll 
agree,  that’s  real  publishing  economy. 

Give  your  shop  Imperial  economy. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Plus  Plan. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 

Manu/acturing  the  following  metals: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LINOGRAPH 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 


MONOTYPE 

LUDLOW 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

New  York 
Chicago 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEERING 

in  the  Composing  Room 


heads  body  matter  classified  display  ads 

A  Typical  Machine  Layout:  Balanced  for  average  production  but  not  flexible.  One  group  of 
machines  will  often  be  overloaded  while  others  stand  idle. 


BODY  MATTER  DISPLAY  ADS 

IMPROVED  Machine  Layout:  Same  number  of  machines  but  with  greatly  increased  capacity, 

Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4 — ^Models  25  equipped  for  body  and  on  each  machine  for  heads.  Headings  and  text  produced 
classified;  capable  of  setting  either  size  instantly,  chang-  at  one  continuous  operation  and  delivered  on  the  galley 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  without  even  waiting  for  together,  going  to  proofreader  and  make-up  together. 

matrices  to  distribute.  «  t-.-  i  i.-  t  r  i  j  •  i 

No.  9 — Display  machine.  Large  type  for  heads  and  ads. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  8 — Models  26;  one  magazine  for  body 

matter;  other  main  magazine  and  two  auxiliary  magazines  Nos.  10,  11  and  12 — Body  matter  of  ads. 


Such  a  rearrangement  of  equipment  not  only  facilitates  normal  production 
but  provides  an  ample  reserve  to  meet  any  emergency.  The  same  principle  of 
arrangement  can  be  applied  to  a  plant  of  any  size  and  illustrates  only  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  Linotype  plant  engineering  service  can  be  of  help 
in  smoothing  out  operation  and  increasing  productive  capacity.  Each  of  the 
Linotype  agencies  has  at  least  one  specialist  in  composing-room  management 
whose  services  are  available  to  any  newspaper  executive.  Their  advice  and 
recommendations  are  given  freely  and  without  any  obligation. 


LINOTYPE 


«  TRADE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 


RepresentMtives  in  tht  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


LINCXrrnD  in  the  cae/nond  eamiit  with  i>  hunt  caeamond  IOEDEES  e-Sf,  G-f6  and  f  roiHT  mateix  slide  fo6 
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BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


Sunday  Tribune  Explains  Increased  Price  as  Due  to  Rising  Costs — 
Gloversville  Paper  Furnishes  ‘‘Curb  Service” — 

News  Entertains  Carriers 


'T’HE  increase  in  price  of  the  Chicago 
Swuiay  Tribune  from  7  cents  to  10 
cents  was  prompted  by  the  steady  rise 
in  wage  scales,  the  addition  of  many 
features  and  the  greater  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  newspapers,  among  other  reasons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  Col.  Robert 
K.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

Since  1919,  when  the  Sunday  Tribune 
raised  its  price  from  5  cents  to  7  cents, 
the  number  of  features  such  as  the 
magazine,  metropolitan  and  rotogravure 
sections  in  particular,  have  been  more 
and  more  e.xpensive  to  maintain. 

“The  Tribune  of  today,  and  especially 
the  Sunday  Tribune,  is  getting  less 
money  net  out  of  what  the  reader  pays 
for  it  than  in  1919,”  Col.  McCormick 
said. 

"Just  recently  I  found  that  we  were 
using  44  rotogravure  rollers  to  get  out 
our  rotogravure  section  weekly,  wheie- 
as  in  1919  we  were  using  but  two  a 
week.  I  found  also  that  the  ink  used 
in  the  printing  of  a  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  is  extremely  expensive  and  costs 
more  than  the  paper  used  in  that  sec¬ 
tion.  W’e  are  forced  to  spend  more 
money  on  gasoline  for  our  rotogravure 
work  each  week  than  we  spend  on 
gasoline  for  a  week's  work  of  our  en¬ 
tire  fleet  of  motor  trucks. 

"The  fact  that  the  newsboys  have 
found  it  hard  work  to  handle  a  large 
Sunday  paper  was  another  reason  for 
increasing  the  price  of  the  newspaper. 
With  the  increased  price  the  newsboys 
will  naturally  get  more  money.” 


With  the  idea  of  providing  additional 
service  and  convenience  to  its  customers, 
the  Gloz'crsi'ille  (X.  Y.)  Leader-Repub¬ 
lican  circulation  department  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  "curb  service”  in  front  of  its 
offices.  Hereafter  a  paper  boy  will  be 
stationed  on  the  curb  line  to  sell  papers 
to  persons  who  drive  up  in  automobiles. 

1  his  service,  it  is  believed,  will  help 
traffic  conditions  in  a  congested  area 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  his  evening  paper  without 
the  bother  of  getting  out  and  then  back 
into  his  machine. 


Twelve  hundred  carriers  of  the 
Clez'eland  News  were  guests  of  the 
management  in  the  company’s  auditorium 
Friday  evening,  Nov.  18,  at  the  first  of 
a  series  of  entertainments  which  have 
been  arranged  for  the  winter.  Under 
the  direction  of  Hugh  <j.  Hinchcliff, 
home  delivery  manager,  and  Albert  Mc¬ 
Bride,  circulation  manager,  a  program 
of  music  and  boxing  events  was  staged. 


radio  listener’s  sport  score  card  for 
followers  of  football  and  baseball  has 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  paper’s  name  before  the  fans. 
small  card,  about  three  by  five  inches, 
can  be  marked  off  to  represent  a  grid¬ 
iron,  with  numbered  lines  on  which  the 
listener  can  mark  the  movements  of  the 
ball. 

Columns  for  the  scores  and  statistical 
data  can  be  placed  along  the  edge  of 
the  "field.”  Scoring  information  and 
the  message  of  the  newspaper  distribut¬ 
ing  the  cards  can  be  placed  on  the  re 
verse  side.  Copy  would  naturally  con 
cern  the  sport  features  offered  by  the 
paper. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  will  give 
$300  in  cash  prizes  to  the  football  fans 
who  are  sufficiently  informed  to  select  the 
.\11-Western  Conference  team  most 
nearly  resembling  the  honor  team 
selected  by  the  Daily  News  sports  ex¬ 
perts.  The  winner  of  first  prize  will 
be  awarded  $150. 


Tribune  and  W.  K.  Mickelson,  editor  of 
the  Stoughton  Cottrier-Hub. 


A  number  of  executives  and  heads  of 
departments  of  the  Iiuiianapolis  News 
gave  a  dinner  last  Thursday  night  in 
the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club  for  Paul 
S.  Boehm  and  Frank  A.  Mangold,  who 
have  just  been  designated  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  assistant  circulation 
manager,  respectively,  of  the  News. 
Short  talks  were  made  at  the  meeting 
by  Charles  Clarke,  C.  Walter  McCarty, 
Don  U.  Bridge,  Earl  Shea,  Kay  D. 
Everson  and  Mr.  Boehm  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
gold.  Mr.  Boehm  has  been  with  the 
News  twelve  years  and  Mr.  Mangold 
twenty  years. 


James  E.  Hennessey,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
Sexos,  has  returned  to  his  desk  following 
an  automobile  vacation  tour  of  Maine. 

Israel  Isenberg.  county  circulation 
manager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Post,  and 
Mrs.  Isenberg,  are  parents  of  a  son. 


The  Ozoen  Sound  (Ont.)  Daily  Sun 
Times  has  organized  a  47-day  tour  from 
Owen  Sound  to  Euro^  and  return,  of¬ 
fering  its  readers  cabin  passage,  meals, 
guides  and  all  necessities  for  $640.  The 
party  will  leave  May  31,  1928,  and  tour 
England,  I'rance  and  Scotland,  making 
the  trip  from  Paris  to  London  by  air. 


NEW  “SPECIAL”  HRM 


James  E.  Roe  and  S.  C.  Stevens 
Organize  Agency  in  New  York 

James  E.  Roe  and  S.  C.  Stevens  have 
opened  offices  as  the  Koe-Stevens  Com¬ 
pany,  at  11  West  Forty-second  street, 
New  York  City,  as  national  advertising 
representatives  of  La  Prensa,  New  York 
Spanish  daily,  and  other  newspapers. 
The  firm  expects  to  open  a  western  of¬ 
fice  in  Chicago  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Roe  was  connected  with  the  Nezo 
York  World  for  seven  years,  and  has 
had  12  years’  experience  as  advertising 
manager  of  various  Southern  dailies.  He 
has  also  been  connected  with  Cincinnati 
and  Columbus  papers  and  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  connected  with  the 
Omaha  Bee  for  18  years  and  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  that  paper  for  some 
time.  He  has  had  experience  in  agency 
work  in  Chicago  and  the  midwest  field. 


TEXAS  JOURNALISM  WEEK 

A  tentative  program  has  been  prepared 
under  supervision  of  Dr.  C.  D.  Johnson, 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  for  the  second 
observance  of  journalism  week  at  that 
institution.  Dates  for  the  observance  are 
.■\pril  25  to  29.  The  first  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  metropolitan  journalism;  second 
day,  college  and  high  school  journalism ; 
third  day,  advertising;  fourth  day,  maga¬ 
zine  editing. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MERGER 

Grover  W'.  Boyd,  president  of  the 
Donora  (Pa.)  Ez-ening  Herald  and  Will 
H.  Watson,  publisher  of  the  Donora 
American  have  announced  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  two  papers.  The  paper  will 
he  published  each  evening,  excepting 
Sunday,  under  the  name  of  the  Herald- 
American.  Both  Boyd  and  Watson  will 
be  active  in  the  management  of  the  new 
paper. 

TALBOT  PAPERS  CONSOUDATED 


Ten  newsboys  from  Stoughton.  Wis., 
all  between  10  and  12  years  old,  spent  a 
dav  seeing  the  sights  of  Chicago  as  the 
invited  guests  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Only  two  of  them  had  ever  been  in 
Chicago  before.  The  trip  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  arrangement  between  the 


Paul  B.  Talbot,  editor  and  publisher  of 
lozea  Farmer  and  Cont  Belt  Farmer,  has 
annf)unced  that  effective  with  the  January 
issues  these  two  monthly  publications  w'ill 
appear  as  one  publication  twice  a  month, 
under  the  title  Iowa  Farmer  and  Corn 
Belt  Farmer. 


REPRESENTING  THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


'T'HE  Watertozim  (Wis.)  Times  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  the 
Weaver,  Stewart  Company  to  represent 
it  in  the  national  advertising  field 


The  Calexico  (Cal.)  Chronicle,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  the  Fred 
L.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Los  .\ngeles  and  Seattle,  as  its  Pacific 
Coast  representative  effective  Nov.  1. 
The  Chronicle,  heretofore,  has  not  been 
represented  nationally. 

The  same  company  has  been  appointed 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
Tallejo  (Cal.)  .Morning  Times-Herald 
and  the  I’allejo  Evening  Chronicle. 

ILLINOIS  MERGER 


Jenison  of  Paris  Daily  News  Buys 
and  Consolidates  Beacon 

The  Paris  (Ill.)  Daily  Nezos  has  been 
purchased  by  E.  M.  Jenison,  president  of 
the  Paris  Beacon  Publishing  (Company 


and  publisher  of  the  Paris  Daily  Beacon. 

The  purchase  was  consummated  Nov. 
19,  and  on ‘Nov.  23  the  two  papers  were 
consolidated  and  publisJied  in  the  plant 
of  the  Daily  Beacon  under  the  name  ot 
the  Beacon-News.  The  publication  will 
be  continued  under  the  corporation  of  the 
Paris  Beacon  Publishing  Company. 

E.  M.  Jenison,  who  was  for  some  years 
editor  of  the  Fotui  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Com- 
monzcealth,  purchased  the  Paris  Beacon 
Dec.  1  last. 


WALL  LEASES  ANOTHER  WEEKLY 

The  Nottoway  Record  and  Amelia 
Farmer,  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Crewe, 
\'a.,  has  been  leased  by  J.  B.  Wall, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Farmville 
(Va.)  Herald.  James  C.  Latimer,  former 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  late  field  secretary  for  the  Press 
Congress  of  the  World,  who  is  local 
news  editor  of  the  Farmville  Herald  will 
look  after  the  news  end  for  the  Notto¬ 
way  Record  and  .\melia  Farmer.  E.  C. 
Bradshaw,  former  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord-Farmer  was  unable  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  newspapet. 
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[  WHAT  BYE  SPECIALISTS 
;  SAY  ABOUT 

:  Ionic  No.  5 

^  (♦"“‘LI  NOTYPE -  - 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 
Gentlemen  : 

In  order  that  the  human  eye  may  distinguish  an  object  dis¬ 
tinctly,  it  must,  in  relation  to  the  eye,  subtend  an  angle  of  five 
minutes.  ^ 

Letters  which  subtend  an  angle  of  five  minutes  are  visible  to  the 
normal  eye,  but  continued  reading  of  type  of  that  size  would 
result  in  retinal  asthenopia  (fatigue),  with  all  its  attendant  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  eye,  and  reflex  disturbances  to  the  nervous  system. 

Many  persons  are  unable  to  distinguish  letters  which  subtend 
an  angle  of  five  minutes,  owing  either  to  opacities  in  the  eye, 
corneal  scars,  or  congenital  lack  of  sufficient  nerve  endings  in  the 
macular  area  of  the  retina  (that  portion  of  the  retina  used  in 
direct  vision) . 

The  letters  of  Ionic  No.  5  measure  one  and  one-fourth  milli¬ 
meters  in  height,  and  subtend  an  angle  of  eleven  minutes  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  Inches  from  the  eye,  the  correct  reading  dis¬ 
tance.  This  angle  is  six  minutes  greater  than  is  necessary  for 
normal  vision,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  type  can  be 
read  comfortably  by  a  great  many  more  people  than  would  be  the 
case  with  smaller  type. 

Furthermore,  the  legs  of  the  letters  of  Ionic  No.  5  are  thicker 
and  consequently  appear  blacker  than  the  style  of  type  which  has 
been  used  by  newspapers  heretofore.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  thing  the  eye  grasps  is  the  black  letter,  and  not  the  white 
spaces  between  the  letters.  Therefore  the  lesser  amount  of  white 
space  which  results  from  using  the  larger  letter  is  no  disadvantage. 

The  use  of  this  type  will  prove  a  boon,  not  only  to  the  reading 
public,  but  to  typographers,  who  always  experience  more  or  less 
retinal  fatigue  where  small  size  letters  are  used. 

Clement  B.  Edgar,  Opt.  D. 

Past  President,  Better  'Vision 

No.  8  Society  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

OF  A  SERIES 


►  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

[  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

►  NEW  ORLEANS  CHICA<?0  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LTD,,  TORONTO 

t%  tb*  pT^ucipsI  the  World 


LINOTTriD  IN  THB  GAtAUOND  FAMILY 


THE  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 

OF  Every  advertiser 


Media  Records,  Inc.,  has  marshalled  an  army  of  trained  auditing 
and  accounting  experts  to  compile  as  one  organi2^Ltion  advertise 
ing  lineage  under  a  national,  standardized  system  of  newspaper 
measurement : — 

To  provide  a  national  source  of  advertising  lineage  information 
for  agents,  advertisers  and  publishers. 

To  measure  each  display  advertisement  of  every  advertiser, 
national,  local,  automotive  or  financial. 

To  classify  and  tabulate  every  advertiser  under  a  standardi2;ed 
and  uniform  system  of  classification. 

To  render  this  service  on  every  newspaper  in  every  city  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  population. 


Media  Records,  Inc.,  answers  the  insistent  demand  of  the  ad' 
vertising  profession  for  a  national  audit  of  newspaper  lineage  and 
furnishes  a  service  now  available  to  publisher,  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies. 


Prospectus  on  request 

Media  Records 

INCORPORATED 

245  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City 

boston  new  YORK  COLUMBUS  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNALISM 


Florence  Brobeck  Resigns  as  Herald  Tribune  Institute  Director — 
Doris  Fleeson  With  N.  Y.  News — Woman  Edits  One  of  Most 
Successful  Boston  Suburb  Weeklies 


"PJORIS  FLEESON,  formerly  associate 
^  editor  of  the  Great  Neck  (L.  I.) 
News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News 
as  a  reporter. 

Graduated  from 
the  University  of 
Kansas  with  the 
Class  of  1925, 

Miss  Fleeson’ s 
first  experience 
was  with  the 
Pittsburg  (Kan.) 

Star.  Then  she 
went  to  Chicago 
where  she  first 
worked  for  the 
Chicago  Journal, 
later  transferring  q^ris  Fleeson 

to  the  Herald- 

Examiner.  In  Chicago,  Miss  Fleeson 
<iid  general  assignment  work,  covering 
many  important  stories. 

Her  first  desk  job  was  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  where  she  served  some  time  as 
society  editor  of  the  Evanston  Nesvs- 
Inde.r.  She  came  to  New  York  last 
year,  and  started  work  for  Hal  Lanigan, 
editor  of  the  Great  Neck  News,  a  subur¬ 
ban  tabloid. 


Miss  Florence  Brobeck,  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Institute  and 
a  member  of  the  Institute  staff  for  seven 
years,  resigned  on  Nov.  21.  Miss  Lettie 
Gay,  formerly  dietitian  for  the  Institute, 
has  been  appointed  the  new  director. 
Miss  Gay,  who  is  also  Mrs.  Gerald  Car- 
son,  has  just  returned  from  a  leave  of 
absence.  During  the  time  that  she  was 


and  studied  dietetics  in  the  Barnes  Hos¬ 
pital  in  St.  Louis.  Before  coming  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  she  was  dietitian  for  the 
New  York  Hospital,  specializing  in 
children’s  diets. 


Will  Irwin  and  his  wife,  Inez  Haynes 
Irwin,  were  guests  of  honor  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  CHub,  Nov.  18.  They  described 
to  the  club  the  work  of  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Author’s  League  looking 
toward  better  conditions  in  the  field  of 
article  writing  and  free  lancing.  At  the 
preceding  dinner,  Nellie  Revell  and  Elsie 
McCormick  conducted  a  debate  on  the 
news  value  of  the  queens  of  Hollywood, 
where  both  had  been  working  during  the 
summer.  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
talked  about  ghost  writing. 


Mrs.  Neal  Myatt  Kyle,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Pleasantville  (O.) 
News,  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Somerset  (O.)  Press,  will  speak  at  the 
farmers’  institute  in  Ohio  this  year. 


\’elma  Farnum,  after  a  year’s  stay  in 
New  York,  has  returned  to  her  position 
as  advertising  manager  for  the  Tillamook 
(Ore.)  Herald. 


One  of  Boston’s  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
papers  is  published  by  a  woman,  Mrs. 
J.  Lee  Robinson,  who  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Triune. 

The  paper  was  founded  in  1878  by  J. 
Lee  Robinson,  and  at  his  death  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
inson  continued  it  and  has  made  it  one 
of  the  most  respected  papers  in  the  state. 


away,  a  small  daughter,  Nancy  Gay 
Carson,  was  born.  Miss  Gay  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1924.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 


For  the  past  three  years  she  has  been 
making  a  feature  of  a  full  page  each  week 
on  better  government.  She  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  city  manager  plan. 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 

United  Pres*  to  Start  Blanket  Feature  Service — George  Matthew 
Adams  Offered  Unauthorized  Kaiser  Interview 
hy  French  Agency 


'T’HE  United  Press  this  week  an- 
nounced  a  new  feature  service  to  be 
released  beginning  Monday,  Dec.  12. 

It  is  a  blanket  service,  containing 
features  for  almost  every  department  of  a 
newspaper,  and  will  be  produced  by  the 
United  Press  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Feature  S^dicate. 

Four  comic  strips,  a  regular  program 
of  first-run  serial  fiction  with  daily  illus¬ 
trations,  a  daily  sports  cartoon,  daily 
fashion,  beauty  and  house  and  garden 
features,  a  daily  children’s  story  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  picture  puzzle,  spO’rts  para¬ 
graphs,  “midget”  short  stories,  and 
matted  news-feature  pictures  comprise  the 
sen/ice  as  first  offered. 

“We  expect  to  add  to  the  service  and 
improve  it  just  as  rapidly  as  the  response 
from  publishers  will  permit,”  said  Hugh 
Baillie,  general  business  manager  of  the 
United  Press.  “The  first  response  from 
the  announcement  has  indicated  that  there 
is  a  wide  demand  for  a  blanket  service 
containing  features  of  better-than-ordi- 
nary  quality,  and  in  the  possession  of 
which  publishers  can  feel  secure.” 

Although  the  United  Press  has  for 
several  years  worked  in  cooperation  with 
its  auxiliary,  the  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  securing  individual  newspaper 
features,  the  United  Press  itself  has  never 
heretofore  offered  a  general  service  of 
this  kind.  The  United  Feature  Syndicate 
has  obtained  and  distributed  such  features 
as  the  fortnightly  articles  by  David  Lloyd 
George,  articles  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  the 
serialization  of  "Abie’s  Irish  Rose,”  the 
memoirs  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
services  produced  by  the  Conde  Nast 
organization,  and  other  separate  features. 
No  effort  has  heretofbre  been  made,  how¬ 
ever,  to  offer  naticMially  through  the 


United  Press  a  complete  service  of 
features. 


George  Matthew  Adams,  of  George 
Matthew  Adams  Service,  was  recently 
offered  an  Armistice  Day  feature,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  an  interview  with  the 
former  Kaiser,  by  the  Continental  Press 
.Agency  of  Paris.  The  price  was  $200. 

After  reading  the  interview,  in  which 
Wilhelm  regretted  that  he  had  mobilized 
the  German  army  and  apologized  abjectly, 
Mr.  Adams  became  suspicious  and  cabled 
directly  to  Dooni. 

.^n  official  attached  to  the  ex-Kaiser’s 
household  promptly  replied  that  the  whole 
interview  was  a  fake. 

The  Continental  Press  Agency  is  a 
small  concern  managed  by  two  young 
Englishmen. 


The  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  has  received  the 
sum  of  $1,276  as  the  proceeds  from  a 
lecture  by  Edgar  Guest  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald. 


“Nick”  Nichols,  cartoonist  creator  of 
“Just  S’posin,”  “The  Young  Upstarts,” 
and  other  strips,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
-Associated  Editors,  Inc.,  to  draw  a  new 
feature.  “Peter  Pen.” 


King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  “Step  Word  Puzzie,”  a 
feature  by  Arthur  Wynne.  Herman 
Thomas,  creator  of  the  daily  comic  strip, 
“Tommy  Tucker,”  has  been  added  to  the 
comic  art  staff  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.  Miss  Florence  Ross,  manu¬ 
script  editor  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  returned  from  visit  in  Europe. 


Satisfy 

Your 

Stereotyper 

Mill  Conditioned  Wood  Dry 
Mats,  made  for  plants  of  all  sizes, 
save  the  stereotyper  trouble. 
With  them  he  need  no  longer 
worry  about  shallow  plates,  un¬ 
even  shrinkage  and  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  and  variation  in  humidifying 
dry  mats  in  his  own  foundry.  He 
can  be  sure  of  deep  molds  with¬ 
out  cutting  through  the  mat;  of 
more  and  exact  shrinkage  and 
splendid  printing. 

Wise  publishers  give  their  men 
the  tools  they  want  to  work  with. 
We  assume  full  responsibility  for 
results  from  Mill  Conditioned  Dry 
Mats  and  your  stereotyper  will  be 
relieved  and  made  happy  to  be 
free  of  it. 

Mill  Conditioned  Wood  Dry 
Mats  are  really  a  great  advance  in 
the  dry  mat  process  and  you 
should  make  a  thorough  trial  of 
them  for  your  own  satisfaction 
and  the  comfort  of  your  stereo¬ 
typer. 


Wood  Flong  Corporation 

Stillwater,  New  York 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


William  E.  Randall  Joins  New  York  American — Rudolph  Guenther- 
Russell  Law,  Inc.,  Open  Philadelphia  Office — 

Stellings  Company  Moves 


AD  TIPS 


Aikin-Kynett  Company,  1430  Walnut  street, 
I'hiladelphia.  Again  making  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  J.  Frank 
Shellenberger  Company,  Mentho-o-lic  cough 
wafers,  Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  E.  RANDALL,  who  has 
”  been  in  charge  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Joseph  Richards  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  joined 
the  national  advertising  department  of  the 
■Veit'  York  American. 


Rudolph  Guenther- Russell  Law,  Inc., 
financial  advertising  agency,  with  princi¬ 
pal  offices  at  131  Cedar  street.  New  York 
City,  has  announced  the  opening  of  a 
Philadelphia  office,  on  the  eighth  floor  of 
the  Packard  building  in  that  city.  It  is 
in  charge  of  R.  F.  Record. 


The  E.  (j.  Stellings  Company,  Inc., 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  agency,  has  moved 
into  new  and  larger  offices  at  503-504 
Murchison  National  Bank  building. 


James  Houlihan,  Inc.,  Pacific  Coast 
agent,  with  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in 
Portland  in  the  Pacific  building.  Ar- 


ORANGE  MARKET  GREW 
WITH  ADVERTISING 


Annual  Report  of  California  Growers 

Shows  Returns  $22,000,000  Ahead 
of  Last  Year — Sunkist  Ads 
Cost  Less  Than  1^  a  Year 

(  onsistent  advertising  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  reflected  in  the  recently 
announced  annual  rept>rt  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Newspaper  campaigns  were  run  on 
oranges  ami  lemons  in  papers  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  38,676,641.  Nineteen 
magazines  were  used. 

Returns  f.  o.  b.  California  were  nearly 
$22,(XX),000  ahead  of  last  year’s  high  rec¬ 
ord  and  shipments  7,000  carloads  greater. 

,\bout  41;<2  million  dollars  went  for 
freight  and  refrigeration  charges,  bring¬ 
ing  the  delivered  carload  value  of  the 
year's  crop  to  over  161  millions. 

The  estimated  retail  value  of  the  crop 
was  $255,000,000,  which  means  that  Amer¬ 
ican  families  spent  $9.33  each  on  the 
average  for  California  citrus  fruits.  The 
per  capita  expenditure  was  $2.15. 

"The  total  supply  of  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  in  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada 
was  approximately  lO.IHK)  cars  greater 
than  last  season,  17,000  more  than  in 
1924-25,  and  several  thousand  cars  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  previous  largest  supply  in 
1923-24,  when  Exchange  oranges  averaged 
$1.00  per  box  less  than  in  the  year  just 
closed,”  E.  G.  Dezell.  manager  of  the 
Exchange,  said. 

The  Exchange  marketed  50,468  car¬ 
loads,  or  more  than  22,250,000  boxes  of 
California  citrus  fruits.  The  f.  o.  b  Cali¬ 
fornia  returns  to  Exchange  shippers,  es¬ 
timated  cars  yet  unsold,  was  $85,295,840, 
with  a  delivered  value  to  the  wholesale 
trade  of  $114,843,724. 

“The  increase  in  United  States  supply 

I  UlgStOKld«i« 

and 

laigesr  Votiiineof 
■Adyeitising 

of  any  Daily  west- 
of  Missouri. 

LOS  ANGELES 


EVENING  HERALD 


thur  Poltoon  is  manager.  Mr.  Houlihan 
recently  completed  a  merger  with  the 
Hal  S.  Nelson  agency  in  Seattle. 


Carman  Smith,  president  of  Smith 
&  Ferris  advertising  agency  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  recently  addressed  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Round  Table  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  San  Diego. 


Arthur  Kudner  of  Erwin,  W’asey  & 
Company,  advertising  agency,  and  a  party 
of  friends  left  Chicago  last  Wednesday 
morning  in  Mr.  Kudner’s  plane  for  a 
hunting  trip  in  New  Mexico.  Included 
in  the  party  were  Mrs.  Kudner,  Chester 
Foust  and  Capt.  A.  N.  Parker,  pilot. 


Donald  Burnham,  formerly  with  E. 
Burnham,  Inc.,  Manufacturers  of  toilet 
preparations  and  operators  of  schools  of 
beauty  culture,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
has  joined  M.  P.  Gould  Company,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  as  an  account 
e.xecutive. 


of  oranges  and  grapefruit  in  the  last  15 
years  has  been  five  times  as  rapid  as  the 
gain  in  population,”  states  Mr.  Dezell, 
"and  the  satisfactory  disposition  of  this 
large  California  orange  crop  stands  out 
prominently  among  other  fruit  and  food 
products.” 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  308  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Placing  account  for  the  Libbey 
Class  Manufacturing  Comiany,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Barrows,  Richardson  &  Alley,  430  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  Monne  Calculating  Machine  Company, 
Orange,  X.  J.  “ 

Benson,  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read,  222  \V. 
Adams  street,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the 
Herrick  Refrigerator  Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Blackett  &  Sample  Inc.,  58  £.  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with  newspai)ers 
in  various  sections  for  the  O.  C.  Hansen  Mfg. 
Company,  gloves,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  and  the 
Wander  Company,  Ovaltine,  Chicago. 

Sterling  Beeson,  Inc.,  2nd  National  Bank 
Building.  Te.ledo.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newsi>aiiers  for  the  Conklin  Pen  Company,  To- 
le<lo,  Ohio. 

C2tlkins  &  Holden,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  copy  for  the  11.  J.  Heinz  Com¬ 
pany,  food  products,  Pittsburgh. 

Copies  Company,  Grand  Central  Ter;nitu>.l, 
New  York.  Will  place  account  for  the  Erie 
Railroad.  Effective  .Tanuary  1,  1928,  this  office 
will  hanille  the  Travelers  Cheques  advertising 
of  the  American  Express  Company  in  addition 
to  their  tours  and  travel  publicity. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  285  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  copy  with  newspapers 
in  a  few  selected  sections  for  the  Pyrene  Mfg. 
Company,  fire  extinguishers,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Fertig  Comply,  183  Madison  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  M. 
Samuels  &  Company,  “Newark  Shoe,”  Balti¬ 
more. 

Geyer  Company,  3rd  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  Dayton.  Ohio.  Placing  account  of  the 
Medco  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  lemon  crop  was  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  California,  the  report  .shows. 
The  maximum  quantity  that  could  be  con¬ 
sumed  from  week  to  week  was  shipped 
aiwl  the  market  improved  greatly  the  lat¬ 
ter  i>art  of  the  season,  resulting  in  a 
large  volume  market  at  a  favorable 
average  return. 

Tremendous  gains  were  made  in  export 
shipments.  Europe  took  500,000  boxes 
of  Sunkist  oranges  and  grapefruit  shipped 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  more  than  double 
the  exports  of  the  previous  year.  Direct 
shipments  to  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and 
the  Orient  also  increased,  amounting  to 
200,(K)0  boxes. 

Standardization,  development  of  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  markets,  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising.  dealer  service,  development  of 
new  fruit  u.ses  and  outlets,  supply,  traffic, 
legal,  research,  insect  control  and  by¬ 
products  departments  are  important  Ex¬ 
change  services  enumerated  in  the  re¬ 
port,  aside  from  actual  marketing. 

Exchange  growers  have  now  invested 
nearly  nine  million  dollars  in  advertising 
and  merchandising  California  citrus  fruits 
to  consumer  and  trade.  Gross  sales  on  a 
delivered  basis  during  these  20  years 
have  been  well  over  a  billion  dollars  with 
an  f.  o.  b.  return  to  members  of  $788,- 
.346,542.  Sunkist  advertising  costs  grow¬ 
ers  less  than  one  cent  per  year  per  con¬ 
sumer,  or  54  to  3^  of  a  cent  per  dozen 
of  their  prodiKt. 


FX  Linotype  Mailbag 


“Emergency  Service” 

“"We  wish  to  thank  you  most 
heartily  for  the  prompt  service 
you  gave  us  this  past  week.  'We 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Lin- 
otsrpe  emergency  service,  but  this 
was  our  first  opportunity  to  test 

THE  WALLINGFORD  TIMES 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


-LINOTYPg^ 


Grtfiin,  Johnson  &  Mann,  350  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  copy  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the  Pain  Patch 
C'omiiany,  East  (Grange.  X.  J. 

Hcmmann  &  Tarcher,  Inc.,  551  5th  avenue, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
in  various  sections  for  Smith  Bros.,  cough 
syrup,  Peughkeepsie,  X.  Y, 

Hurja  Qieae  &  Hooker,  Hearst  Building, 
Chicago.  Xow  handling  account  for  the  Linen- 
doll  Heater  Corporation.  Chicago. 

George  J,  Kirkgasser  Company,  40J  North 


Our  business  is  to  help 
make  your  business 
better — by  increasing 
your  Classified 
Advertising 

TIE  BASIL  L  SMITH  SYSTEM,  he 

Intaraatioiial  OaMlflad  Adrarttoiag 
Couoaallora 

336  MaHcet  Street  Philadelphia 


a  bvtsiness  conducted 
Ivithout  contracts 
must  deliver  the 
goods  to  succeed. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Reported  will  place 
account  for  the  Alfred  Johnson  Skate  Company, 
Chicago. 

Ray  D.  Lillibridae,  Inc.,  8  West  40th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  Jewel 
Tea  Company,  Chicago. 

Paris  A  Peart,  369  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  account  for  McKesson  &  Rob¬ 
bins,  Inc.,  “Woodtone.”  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Peck  Advertisiiig  Agency,  6  Eiast  39th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Coraldina.  Inc.,  toilet  preparations.  New  York. 

Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  136  West  31st  street. 
New  S'ork.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
American  Radiator  Company.  New  York. 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  I’lacing  account  for  Jacob 
E.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  to  ad¬ 
vertise  its  “Country  Club”  and  “lowana 

Brand"  hams  and  bacons. 

Stemfield,  Godley,  Inc.,  9  Park  Place.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspaiers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  the  Advance  Battery  Com¬ 
pany,  radio,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vanderhoof  A  Co.,  167  East  Ontario  street. 
Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Kewanee 

Private  Utilities  Company.  Kewanee,  Illinois, 

manufacturers  of  water  systems. 

Winsten  A  SulKvan,  Inc.,  420  I^exington  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Marinello  Company,  New  York. 


On*  nwvrapapM^— the  Pittsbiir^ 
PRESS— bfamkete  the  greet 
Pittshurgh  merket,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  nngle  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealer  and  consumari 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Seri pps-H award  Nawspapar 

Represented  by  Allied 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Mew  York  Chicago  Dstrelt  Atlanta 
Ban  Francisoo  Loa  Angalea  Boattls 
Partland 


ABC  Figures 

will  soon  be  available  on  the 
most  powerful  of  all  news- 
paper  combinations  i  n 
Southern  Kansas. 


The  new  Evening  Eagle  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 


The  Wichita  Eagle 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Sepretentod  by  The  S,  C,  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 
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Here’s  Something  For 
Your  Readers  To  Decide 


If  you  discover  that  all  is  well,  you  will 
be  glad  to  have  your  judgment  vindi¬ 
cated.  If  you  discover  otherwise,  you 
should  be  glad  that  you  were  progressive 
enough  to  put  it  to  a  vote. 

The  nearest  Intertype  sales  office  has 
the  plan  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  your 
readers — how  they  like  the  looks  of  your 
newspaper.  The  plan  has  worked  for 
others.  It  will  work  for  you  and  without 
any  real  cost. 


The  customer  with  a  grouch  seldom 
tells  you  why  he  has  it.  He  just  quits. 

Do  you  really  know  what  influences 
most  readers  to  prefer  a  certain  paper? 
Neither  do  we — entirely. 

Why  not  give  your  readers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  let  you  know  whether  they  like 
the  looks  of  your  newspaper.  The  test 
will  be  very  interesting,  especially  if  too 
much  has  been  taken  for  granted.  And 
the  test  will  not  involve  any  real  expense. 


latertype  matrices  are  standard  for  slug-casting  machines 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

1440  Broadway,  New  York 


Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco 
152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  South  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.; 
London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 


R 


Text  set  In  10  Point  Intertype  Ideal  News 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

Union  Pacific  to  Spend  $100,000  Advertiaing  Utah  Scenery — Adver¬ 
tisers  Furnish  Relief  for  New  England  Flood  Sufferers — 

Royal  Uses  “Air  Truck” 


'PHE  Union  Pacific  System  will  spend 
-*■  $100,000  in  advertising  Utah’s  scenic 
and  industrial  resources  in  1928,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  of  officials  who  attended 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  company  in 
Omaha.  A  large  portion  of  the  money 
will  be  used  to  e.xploit  the  scenic  attrac¬ 
tions  of  southern  Utah  where  the  railroad 
has  constructed  hotels  and  cabins  and 
started  bus  lines,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  flood  in 
Xew  England,  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  offered  to 
assist  retailers  and  jobbers  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  business  by  replacing  free  of 
charge  all  Gillette  razors  and  blades 
damaged  by  water. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Company,  through  its  president,  W.  J. 
Davidson,  has  donated  $5,000  for  relief 
work.  The  concern  also  sent  truckloads 
of  food  into  the  stricken  area  for  free 
distribution  to  the  flood  sufferers.  The 
Xew  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  of  Boston  also  contributed 
$5,000  as  did  the  Xational  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

The  “air  truck’’  of  the  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now 
being  used  extensively  to  deliver  type¬ 
writers  from  the  air  throughout  the 
United  States,  recently  visited  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  dropping  typewriters  by  parachutes. 

The  Massachusetts  Chiropody  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  completing  plans  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  fund  of  $60,000  to  be  used 
in  newspaper  advertising  to  educate  men, 
women  and  children  to  take  care  of  their 
feet.  Dr.  John  F.  Kelly  is  president  of 
the  association. 

The  American  La  France  Company  has 
placed  a  newspaper  campaign  in  10  cities 
where  it  has  dealers  announcing  the 
formation  of  a  sales  combination  with  the 
Stuart  Motor  Car  Company  of  Boston. 
The  account  is  handled  by  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
and  L.  B.  Dudley,  manager,  pointed  out 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that 
while  this  opening  campaign  was  small  it 
was  a  significant  indication  of  the  “way 
the  wind  was  blowing.”  It  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  by  another  drive  in  the 
same  10  cities  with  copy  telling  about  the 


now  mfxlel  Stuart  trucks.  The  .American 
La  !•  ranee  Company  recently  completed  a 
merger  with  ihe  Foamite-Childs  Company 
of  Utica,  X.  Y. 

The  .American  Optical  Company  is 
making  an  intensive  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  sponsoring  the  new  “Tillyer 
Lenses.’’  The  manufacturer’s  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  tie-up  with  local  opticians. 

.A  committee  has  been  chosen  by  shock 
absorber  manufacturers  to  co-operate 
with  the  Xational  Better  Business 
Bureau  for  the  elimination  of  extrava¬ 
gant  and  inaccurate  advertising  methods 
and  for  the  standardization  of  trade 
practices. 

Members  of  the  committee  are :  Guy 
Lemmon,  ot  the  Hassler  Manufacturing 
Company,  Indianapolis;  Edward  Ro  li¬ 
man  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  .Advertising 
.Agency  representing  the  Delco-Remy 
Corporation,  Detroit ;  W.  .A.  Clare  of  the 
House  Engineering  Coriioration,  Buffalo ; 
George  .A.  Ralls  of  the  Gabriel  Snubber 
Manufacturing  Company.  Cleveland ;  and 

\V.  Dow  of  the  John  Warren  Watson 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

I’nion  Tobacco  Company,  Xew  York, 
which  has  taken  over  .American  rights  to 
“Three  Castles”  an  English  cigarette,  is 
placing  an  introductory  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  of  Xew  A'ork  and 
Boston,  through  the  Federal  .Advertising 
Agency,  Xew  York.  Other  cities  will  be 
used  later. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  recently 
marked  his  arrival  in  this  country  by 
placing  the  largest  newspaper  campaign 
ever  run  for  Lipton’s  'Tea,  will  leave 
shortly  on  a  business  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Lipton  advertising  is  placed 
by  the  William  H.  Rankin  Company, 
Xew  A’^ork  advertising  agency. 

The  Oregon  City  Woolen  Mills  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  have  discontinued  maga¬ 
zine  advertising,  and  is  concentrating  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  David  Schulte  financial  interests 
have  organized  Demley,  Inc.,  to  under¬ 
take  the  sale  on  a  national  scale  of  the 
M.  E.  Bernhardt  Company  pocket  light¬ 
ers.  Extensive  consumer  advertising  is 
being  planned  to  follow  the  trade  pub¬ 
lication  campaign,  which  will  begin  im¬ 
mediately. 


INTRODUCING  A  BANK 

Copy  Writer  Finds  Novel  Way  of 

“Telling  All”  in  Advertisements 

.An  advertisement  to  be  successful 
should,  like  a  love-sick  heroine  of  a 
tabloid  story,  “tell  all.”  Sometimes  this 
is  a  difficult  problem;  when  the  subject 
to  be  introduced  to  the  public  is,  for 
instance,  a  bank  with  its  varied  services. 
But  a  novel  way  was  found  the  other  day 
by  the  copy  writer  of  the  Seaboard 
Xational  Bank  of  Xew  York,  who  opened 
the  door  of  his  institution  figuratively 
speaking  and  let  the  public  look  in.  This 
method  appears  adaptable  to  other  banks. 

He  opened  his  advertisement  with  the 
line;  “What  a  man  of  business  SEES 
.  .  .  through  the  door  of  a  bank.” 

And  it  continued ; 

“When  a  business  man  looks  through 
the  doors  of  a  bank  it  is  not  as  a  student 
of  architectural  design.  He  looks  to  see 
things  done.  He  looks  to  see  what  that 
bank  can  do  for  him. 

“WTiat  will  he  first  see  through  the 
doors  of  the  Seaboard?  A  business-like 
atmosphere  and  special  departments  ready 
to  do  definite  things  for  him. 

“He  SEES,  for  example — 

“A  cotton  merchant  discussing  the 
financing  of  the  coming  crop. 

“.A  manufacturer  establishing  a  tem¬ 
porary  line  of  credit. 


“.A  retired  business  man,  with  his 
lawyer,  in  conference  with  a  Trust  Officer 
establishing  a  Trust  Agreement  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  estate. 

“An  importer  receiving  the  necessary 
documents  to  clear  a  shipment  of  rubber 
from  Singapore. 

“A  customer  of  the  bank  securing 
credit  information  on  a  Chicago  firm. 

“A  treasurer  of  a  corporation  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  appointment  of  a  transfer 
agent  for  the  stock  of  his  company. 

“A  widow  arranging  for  the  custody 
of  her  securities. 

“A  sales  manager  obtaining  letters  of 
introduction  for  a  representative  of  his 
company  about  to  sail  for  Europe. 

“.An  exporter  establishing  a  line  of 
credit  against  his  documentary  bills 
covering  shipments  to  Cape  Town. 

“Wherever  you  look  in  the  Seaboard 
you  will  see  a  wide  range  of  banking 
work  being  conducted  along  modern 
lines.” 

JOURNAUSM  TEACHERS  TO  MEET 

Directors  and  teachers  of  more  than  125 
colleges  and  universities  will  attend  the 
journalism  convention  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  Dec.  28-31,  of  the  .American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  and  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism.  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Mott,  director  of  the  Iowa  school,  is  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements. 


TELLING 


I  STORY 

I  to  the 

\mTKmL 

advertiser 


Indiana  has  a  very  interesting  story  to  tell  the  national 
advertiser  if  he  is  interested  in  its  people  as  buyers  of 
quantity  and  quality  products.  It  will  take  more  space 
than  this  advertisement  permits  to  enumerate  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  buying  habits  of  607,000  prosperous 
American  families  who  live  in  accordance  with  the  high¬ 
est  standards  of  American  communal  life. 

Indiana  s  leading  newspapers  have  spent  years  in 
gathering  facts  to  show  how  these  families  work,  live 
and  play.  If  you  want  these  facts, — to  apply  them  to 
the  promotion  of  the  sale  of  your  product,  ask  these 
leading  newspapers  listed  below  and  they  will  gladly 
send  them  without  any  obligation  on  your  part. 


Bat.  for 

Circu- 

s.ooo 

lation 

lisM 

*Columbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

3,016 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (M) 

41,747 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (S) 

31,314 

.09 

*Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . 

. (E) 

44,699 

.10 

tFrankfort  Times  . 

. (M&S) 

8,193 

.04 

••Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune 

. (E) 

17,002 

.06 

••Huntington  Press  . 

. (M&S) 

5,022 

.03 

•Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

129,480 

,25 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(M)  7,931] 

(E)  13,813  J 

21,744 

.06 

tLa  Porte  Uerald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,720 

.04 

•Manon  Leader  Tribune  . . . . 

. (M&S) 

10,009 

.04 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,038 

.025 

••South  Bend  News-Times  .... 

(M)  9,858] 

(E)  18,288  ) 

28,146 

.08 

••South  bend  News-Times  . . . 

. (S) 

26,741 

.07 

1  *South  Bend  Tribune  ..(S)  24,409. ... (E) 

25,473 

.07 

1  *Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (E&S) 

23,086 

.06 

1  *A.  B.  C.  Published's  Statement,  October  1,  1927. 

1  •*A,  B,  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  March 

31,  1927 

fGovernment  Statement, 

Oct.  1,  1927. 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  26^  1927 
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Think  of  it — there  are  four  times  the  number  of  buyers  per  square  mile  in  the  New  Ejigland 
states  as  compared  with  the  average  number  found  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  density  of  population  in  this  section  is  1  1  9.4  per  square  mile  as  against  35.5  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 


Within  a  fifty  mile  radius  live  97  percent  of  the  population  of  Connecticut,  6 1  percent  of 
the  people  of  Mzissachusetts,  57  percent  of  New  Hampshire  and  77  percent  of  Maine. 


This  evidence  is  conclusive  that  it  takes  a  minimum  of  time,  money  and  effort  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  New  England  market.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  people  have  the  means  to  buy  we  will  conclude  by  saying  that  New  England 
possesses  29  percent  of  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  of  the  country,  which  is  more  than  four 
times  its  proportion  based  on  population  or  fourteen  times  based  on  area. 


Can  you  then  question  the  merits  of  these  newspapers  listed  below  when  they  reach  the 
greatest  potential  market  in  the  country? 


KASSACBITBETTS— PopuUtlon, 

3,868.366 

C0NME(7TI(nrT— PopuUtion,  1,380.631 

BHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion,  604,397 

Circu* 

8.600 

10.000 

Clrcu- 

8.500 

10.000 

Cirou- 

8.600 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

•Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

lation 

lines 

lines 

**Attle1>OTO  Bun  . (E) 

».7t6 

.03 

.03 

(EAM) 

44.739 

.16 

.16 

•Pawtucket  Times  . . . 

..(E) 

88.39S 

.08 

.06 

••Boston  Olobo  . (MAE) 

ne.Mi 

.60 

.60 

•Bridgeport  Post  . (S) 

88.649 

.10 

.10 

•Providence  Bulletin  . 

..(E) 

78.864 

.80 

(B).87 

••Boston  Globe  . (B) 

333.462 

.66 

.66 

•Hartford  Courant . (M) 

36.708 

.09 

.09 

•Providence  Journal  . . 

..(M) 

41,766 

.18 

(B).87 

tBoaton  ^nnscript  . (E) 

36,940 

.80 

.80 

•Hartford  Courant  . (S) 

68.748 

.13 

.13 

•Providence  Journal  .. 

...(S) 

74,684 

.80 

.80 

•Boston  Post  . (K) 

404.661 

.60 

.60 

tHartford  Times  . (E) 

66.347 

.16 

.16 

•Providence  Mews  .... 

...(E) 

88.049 

.08 

.06 

•Boston  Post  . (B) 

344.664 

.66 

.66 

••Middletown  Press  . (E) 

8.494 

.06 

.03 

•Providence  Tribune  . . 

...(E) 

19.766 

.10 

.09 

tPitobbnrt  Sentinel . (E) 

18.169 

.06 

.046 

tMew  Hayen  Begister.  (EAS) 

60.846 

.16 

.14 

tWesterly  Sun  . 

(EAS) 

6.608 

.03 

.03 

••HsTarhill  Ossette  . (E) 

16.416 

.066 

.06 

•Mew  London  Day  . (E) 

18.738 

.06 

.046 

•Woonsocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

14.970 

.06 

.06 

•Lynn  Item  . (E) 

16.831 

.066 

.06 

fMorwich  Bulletin  . (M) 

13.048 

.07 

.06 

VEBMOMT— Population.  368.488 

tLowell  Courier-Citisen  and 

tMorwalk  Hour  . (E) 

6.619 

.046 

.046 

•Barre  Times  . 

...(E) 

7.198 

.04 

.03 

Ereninr  Leader  ...(MAE) 

80,634 

.07 

.07 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.  (E) 

6,603 

.046 

.036 

tBrattleboro  Beformer 

...(E) 

3.536 

.036 

.08 

••Kew  Bedford  Standard  Mer- 

•Stamford  Advocate  . (E) 

11.006 

.06 

.04 

•Burlington  Free  Press.. (M) 

14.767 

.06 

.06 

cnry  . (MAE) 

38,607 

.10 

.10 

•Waterbury  Repnblican-American 

•Butland  Herald  . 

..(M) 

11,816 

.066 

.066 

••Mew  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(MAE) 

86.843 

.08 

.08 

tSt.  Johnsbnry  Caledonian 

(B) 

89.868 

.10 

.10 

•Waterbury  Bepublican  ..(B). 

16.660 

.08 

.06 

Becord  . 

...(E) 

4.068 

.03 

.08 

•North  Adams  Transcript.  (E) 

10,481 

.06 

.04 

MAINE— Population.  768.014 

•Pittsfield  Eagle  . (E) 

18.307 

.066 

.066 

•Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

•Salem  Mews  . (E) 

81.464 

.09 

.07 

Sunday  Telegram. ..  (MAE) 

68.473 

.80 

.16 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s 

Statement.  October 

1,  1987. 

•Taunton  Gazette  . (E) 

9.883 

.06 

.086 

MEW  HAMPSHIBE— Population, 

443.683 

••  A.  B.  0.  Publisher’s 

Statement,  March 

11.  1987. 

••Worcester  Telegram  Gazette 

•Concord  Monitor-Patriot.. (E) 

6.879 

.0376 

.085 

(MAE) 

99.807 

.88 

.86 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E) 

3.994 

.036 

.083 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

tManchester  Dnion-Leader 

TT  Government  Statement.  March 

81,  1987, 

(B) 

68.740 

.81 

.18 

(MAE) 

31.826 

.16 

.18 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 

NEW  $500,000  PLANT  OCCUPIED  BY 
GARY  (IND.)  POST-TRIBUNE 


floor.  The  editor’s  office  is  paneled  in  DRAWS  LINE  BETWEEN 

walnut. 

The  rear  75  feet  of  this  floor  is  the  NEWS  AND  PUBUCITY 
composing  room.  This  room  is  62  feet  _ 

A*- 

ten  men  each,  and  two  showers,  takes  titer  Damaget  Own  Cause  with 
up  one  corner.  Two  large  saw  tooth  sky-  Public  When  He  Asks  for 

lights  and  windows  around  two  sides  pro-  free  Publicity 

vide  fine  light  for  the  workers.  _ 

Twelve  new  Intertypes  were  installed  The  advertiser  cheapens  the  news  me¬ 
in  this  room.  Six  set  only  straight  dium  which  carries  his  paid  advertising 
matter.  Two  set  heads  and  straight  mat-  when  he  asks  for  free  publicity,  Alfonso 
ter.  Three  set  ads  and  straight  matter  Johnson,  business  editor  of  the  Dallas 
and  one  sets  only  ads.  Nearly  all  the  X cii’S-J ounial ,  told  the  Tenth  District 
ads  are  set  on  these  machines.  As  an  Convention  of  the  International  Adver- 
auxiliary  a  new  Ludlow  has  been  put  in.  tisers’  Association,  at  El  Paso  Tex 
As  a  result  the  type  set  by  hand  is  \ov.  11.  Mr.  Johnson’s  address,  oii 
negligible.  _  “News.  Publicitv  or  Propaganda,’’  de- 

To  provitk  for  expansion  floor  plates  fined  the  distinctions  between  the  three 
for  13  additional  machines  have  been  pro-  tvpes  of  material  which  come  under  the 
vided.  Indeed  the  future  has  been  kept  in  editorial  pencil,  and  outlined  the  net  ef- 
mmd  in  planning  every  department  of  the  feet  of  each  on  the  newspaper, 
new  plant.  Foundations  and  frame  of  the  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  in  preparing  an 
budding  will  carry  four  more  stories.  earlier  address,  he  had  once  asked  sev- 
Oil  is  used  to  heat  the  metal  and  the  eral  editors  the  question :  “What  do  you 
boiler.  Every  room  has  a  temperature  owe  your  advertisers^” 
regulator.  A  pneumatic  tube  system  con-  As'  extreme  types  of  answers  he  re- 
nccts  the  various  departments  and  a  dumb  ceivwl  the  replies,  “I  don’t  owe  them  any- 
waiter  runs  between  the  advertising  work  tl.ing.  They  pay  me  for  space  and  serv- 
ro^  and  the  composing  room.  and  I  give  them  what  they  pay  for’’ 

The  building  has  a  steel  frame  and  the  and  *T  owe  them  everything  I  can  give 
floors  are  concrete.  The  facades  are  tliem.  I  couldn’t  run  mv  paper  without 
terra  cotta  of  a  grey  texture.  advertising’’ 

J.  R.  Snyder  is  publisher  of  the  Post-  The  editor  who  said  he  owed  the  ad- 
Tribune,  H.  B.  Snyder  is  editor,  G.  R.  vertiser  nothing  forgot  that  the  adver- 
Scott,  secretary,  F.  E.  \Vestcott,  adver-  tiser  was  also  a  reader,  Mr.  Johnson  said, 
^ing  manager,  A.  M.  Harris,  managing  owed  him  the  best  newspaper 

that  roilld  hp  niibli<hf‘H  in  hie  mmmnnitv’ 


26  U.  S.  Steel  Officials  Present  at  Formal  Opening  of  Two- 
Story  Structure — Much  New  Equipment 
Installed 


New  Gary  Post-Tribune  Plant 


mg.  Directly  at  the 

Present  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
official  opening  through  windows 
were  26  high  offi-  in  the  paneling 
cials  of  the  U.  S.  the  public  reaches 
Steel  Corporation  the  circulation  de- 
a  n  d  subsidiary  p  a  r  t  m  e  n  t .  An 
companies,  i  n  -  advertising  pri- 
cludiiig  President  J.  A.  Farrell  and  Vice-  vate  office  and  work  room  also  occupy 
president  John  Hulst.  some  of  the  rear  space  on  the  mezzanine. 

The  new  Post-Tribune  building  has  a  Locker  and  wash  rooms,  mailing  and  car- 
frontage  of  57  feet  on  Broadway,  Gary’s  rier  rooms  _  . 

main  business  street,  and  125  feet  on  Carrier  boys  reach  their  room  by  a  rear 
Fourth  Place,  a  new  thoroughfare  being  stairway  in  the  areaway 
developed  as  part  in  ‘ 

- - - 1  of  the  Gary  Gate- 

I  way-Civic  Center. 


T.  R.  Snyder 


H.  B.  Snyder 


take  up  the  rest  of  the  space. 


Two  chutes 

the  mailing  room  feed  the  papers  to 
trucks  in  the  alley. 

The  first  floor  ends  65  feet  from  the 
On  the  south  of  front  and  the  other  60  feet  is  the  upper 
the  building  is  an  part  of  the  press  room.  A  rebuilt  64- 
Br  areaway  eight  page  unit  type  Hoe  press  occupies  the 

wide  from  north  half  of  the  room.  It  is  the  intention 
which  stairs  reach  to  use  the  other  half  for  another  press 
the  press  room  when  the  need  arises  but  for  the  present 
in  the  liasemcnt,  the  stereotype  equipment  is  located  there, 
the  mezzanine  A  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  carries  the 
floor  and  the  top  papers  directly  overhead  to  the  mailing 
flixir.  These  room  on  the  next  floor.  Two  Cutler- 
stairs  are  covered  Hammer  75  horsepower  press  control 
m  MBBI  as  the  top  floor  units  are  installed  under  the  press. 

extends  over  all  The  press  is  fed  from  the  ends  and  the 
F.  E.  Westcott  but  some  40  feet  rolls  reach  the  press  on  a  railroad,  which 
of  the  front  of  runs  completely  around  the  paper  room 
the  areaway.  under  the  business  office. 

There  are  two  main  entrances,  one  on  In  the  stereotyping  equipment  are  two 
either  side  of  the  front  and  both  giving  latest  type  pumps  and  two  casting  boxes, 
into  the  lobby  of  the  business  office.  This  a  Hoe  plate  finishing  machine,  two 
office  with  a  22-foot  ceiling  occupies  the  chipping  blocks,  a  pot  and  equipment  for 
entire  front  of  the  building.  Three  large  flat  casts. 

windows  on  either  side  and  plate  glass  The  press  room  is  20  feet  high  with 
clear  across  the  front  provide  an  abund-  large  windows  on  three  sides.  The  walls 
ance  of  light  and  air.  The  mezzanine  are  enameled  brick.  On  the  business  office 
floor  begins  about  40  feet  from  the  front  side  is  a  balcony  for  visitors  and  another 
and  extends  clear  through  the  rest  of  for  the  press  control  units, 
the  building.  A  balcony,  varying  from  The  news  room,  having  space  for  36 

12  to  20  feet  in  width,  is  enclos^  with  desks,  21  of  them  now  being  occupied, 

the  business  office.  Under  this  part  of  the  editor’s  office,  library,  morgue,  tele- 
the  balcony  are  offices  of  the  publisher,  graph  printer  room,  locker  and  wash 

stenographer,  secretary  and  the  vault.  room,  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  top 
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Member  A.B.C.  Member  A.B.P. 


What  Prestige  Does 

When  a  publication  has  prestige,  it  goes  on  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  list  almost  automatically.  And  it  stays  there. 

Even  the  most  active  newspaper  representatives  cannot 
contact  every  national  advertiser  and  agency  every  week. 

The  strength  of  a  newspaper  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
instances  when  it  is  listed  voluntarily,  without  solicitation. 

What  is  the  status  of  your  newspaper  and  your  market? 

How  do  you  stand  in  this  matter  of  prestige?  Are  you  on 
8%  or  80%  or  98%  of  the  “lists”? 

Advertising  helps  a  newspaper  just  as  it  helps  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  makes  possible  the  securing  of  larger  orders 
from  a  larger  number  of  customers.  Salesmen  appreciate 
this  co-operation.  A  salesman  backed  by  strong  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  more  confident,  more  enthusiastic,  more  effi¬ 
cient  salesman. 

Prestige  among  national  advertisers  is  built  through 
publication  advertising  in  the  journals  which  national 
advertisers  read. 

More  than  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  known  national 
newspaper  appropriations  of  1926  were  placed  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  covered  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Build  your  prestige  with  these  national  advertisers 
appropriating  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  campaign  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEIR. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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UR  OVN  VOQtr> 

or  L^TbRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


longest  review  of  any  journalism 
book  to  appear  in  “Our  Own  World 
of  Letters”  is  unquestionably  that  _  of 
“Ballyhoo”  (Boni  &  Liveright),  by  Silas 
Beni  This  review  has  come  out  in  serial 
form  as  the  various  chapters  first  appeared 
as  magazine  articles.  .  .  7 ' 

The  jacket  of  the  volume  is  an  imitation  , 
at  least  in  its  make-up  of  an  imaginary 
newspaper,  The  Voice  of  the  Press.  The 
left  ear  contains  the  slogan,  “A  Review 
of  America’s  Newspapers.”  The  right 
ear  as  usual  gives  the  weather  forecast 
which  is.  “Unsettled  for  American  Jour¬ 
nalism.” 

To  justify  the  title  chosen  for  the  book 
Mr.  Bent  prints  in  his  introduction  the 
following  comment: 

With  no  steadying  anchor  in  the  past,  naive 
newspaper  readers  are  swayed  by  every  breath 
of  suggestion.  The  newspaper  editor,  one  sup¬ 
poses,  should  not  be  helpless,  yet  he  is  not  im¬ 
mune.  He  himself  falls  prey  to  the  hysteria  he 
foments.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  press  today  betrays  his  vulnerability.  The 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  ballyhoo;  and 
the  newspaper  man  is  its  victim  as  well  as  its 
impresario.  Occasionally  the  victim  resists.  A 
Republican  organ,  withdrawing  its  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Mr.  Coolidge’s  Summer  camp, 
declared  that  the  President  s  vacation  was  “the 
most  over-reported  event  in  secular  history.’’ 
But  such  revulsions  are  rare. 

To  justify  his  position  as  editor  of  The 
Voice  of  the  Press,  Mr.  Bent  prints  this 
“Who’s  Who”  about  himself : 

In  I.x)uisville  I  worked  as  a  rejmrter  for  the 
Herald,  now  defunct,  and  the  Times;  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  Post-Dispatch  and  the  Republic, 
the  latter  since,  merged  into  the'  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  in  Chicago  for  the  Evening  American; 
in  New  York  for  the  Herald  and  Tribune,  now 
combined,  the  World  and  the  Times.  This 
service,  however,  was  not  continuous.  I  left 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  teach  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  looked  at  the  newspaper 
field  as  a  whole.  In  Chicago  I  was  for  two 
years  on  the  publicity  staff  of  a  banking  re¬ 
form  league,  which  went  out  of  existence,  its 
work  accomplished,  when  the  present  Federal 
Reserve  Act  was  assured  of  passage.  .After 
resigning  from  the  Sunday  staff  of  the  New 
York  7  imes  I  had  charge  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  publicity  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1920.  Thus  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
legislation  and  national  elections  are  swayed 
by  the  drive  of  publicity  agencies  upon  the 
press. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  I  may 
print  an  index  to  the  contents  of  The 
Voice  of  the  Press.  The  numbers,  how¬ 
ever,  refer  not  to  pages  but  to  chapters: 
“Salesmanship  and  Showmanship  in  the 
Press,”  I ;  “  ‘Fictionized’  News  and  the 
‘Right  of  Castle,’  ”  II ;  “Goose-stepping 
for  the  Administration,”  III;  “Is  the 
Adventurer  (Reporter)  Becoming  a 
Machine?”  IV;  “How  Free  Publicity 
Crashes  the  Gate,”  V ;  “Pulitzer,  Hearst, 
Ochs,  and  Their  Influences,”  VI; 
“Tabloids  —  Legitimate  Heirs  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,”  VH:  “Advertisers’  In¬ 
fluence  on  a  Daily  Commodity,”  VHI ; 
“The  Sunday  Paper’s  Influence  on 
American  Life,”  IX ;  “Standardization 
and  Mass  Production  in  Journalism,” 
X ;  “A  Chain  with  Local  Editorial 
Autonomy,”  XI ;  “Radio — A  New  Chan¬ 
nel  of  News  and  Advertising,”  XH ; 
“Priestliness  in  the  Press,”  XI H;  “Press 
and  State,”  XIV ;  “Commercialism  ver¬ 
sus  Liberty,”  XV. 

Because  The  Voice  of  the  Press  is  too 
long  a  title  for  advertising  purposes,  Mr. 


Bent  has  chosen  the  shorter  one,  “Bally¬ 
hoo.”  In  case  “Ballyhoo”  is  not  in  the 
dictionary,  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary, 
has  put  a  definition  in  the  volume  just 
before  the  frontispiece. 

Among  members  of  the  working  press 
^ere  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  merits  of  the  book.  But  no 
one  who  has  read  it  will  deny  the  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  word  “interesting”  in  a  head¬ 
line  for  The  Voice  of  the  Press — “Bally¬ 
hoo,”  if  you  prefer. 

♦  ♦  + 

T^HAT  was  the  first  American  news- 
”  paper  to  print  “The  Declaration  of 
Independence?”  Frankly  I  made  an  error 
in  the  first  edition  of  my  “History  of 
.\merican  Journalism.” 

In  the  revised  edition  I  removed  the 
credit  given  to  the  Virginia  Gazette  but 
did  not  know  what  newspaper  to  put  in 
its  place.  The  question  that  has  just  been 
raised  finds  its  answer  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  which  says  that  the  honor 
I)elongs  to  the  Pennsyhwiia  Evening  Post 
for  Saturday,  July  6,  1776.  The  facsimile 
of  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  is  printed. 

Those  connected  with  American  news¬ 
papers  will  want  to  give  a  passing  glance 
at  how  IndejJendence  Day  was  celebrated 
in  the  years  immediately  following  as 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  contemporary 
newspapers. 

A  copy  of  the  November  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
may  be  obtained  for  ten  cents  sent  to  476 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^^HAT  were  early  newspaper  adver- 
”  tiscments  like?  That  question  is 
answered  by  Harold  H.  Boyce  in  The 
Nation’s  Business  for  November.  His 
article  is  headed  “Early  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

A  German  news  book  of  1591  is  given 
credit  for  printing  the  first  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement.  This  ad  was  a  book  notice. 

A  Dutch  black  letter  newspaper  of 
Nov.  21,  1626,  is  said  to  contain  the 
earliest  advertisement  offering  general 
merchandise.  This  particular  ad  offered 
for  sale  commodities  taken  from  ships 
captured  as  prizes. 

The  article  then  takes  up  the  ads  which 
introduced  tea.  coffee,  and  chocolate  into 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ads 
of  playhouses  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement  are  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Boyce  might  have  gone  back  a 
little  farther  and  commented  about  the 
ads  which  appeared  in  the  amiual  publi¬ 
cation  of  Martial  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome.  Martial’s  best  advertiser  was 
Cosmos  who  sold  rouge,  perfumery,  and 
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possibly  lipsticks  to  the  feminine  leaders 
of  Roman  society.  Possibly  the  word 
cosmetics  still  recalls  this  advertising  of 
Cosmos  in  Martial’s  annual. 

*  *  * 


A  Dl)  to  the  story  about  “My  Life  in 
Advertising”  by  Claude  C.  Hopkins, 
printed  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
Nov.  19 :  The  publisher  of  this  book  is 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


"Y^ITTY  and  whimsical  is  just  the 
^  phrase  to  describe  “The  Adventures 
of  an  Oaf”  (Macy-Masius).  With 
becoming  modesty  the  publishers  print  on 
the  flap  of  the  jacket,  “Unaccustomed  as 
we  are  to  overstatement,  we  nevertheless 
deliver  ourselves  of  this  dictum — the 
funniest  cartoonist  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  funniest  writer  in  the  city 
of  New  York  have  combined  to  make 
this  book  the  funniest  produced  in 
America  this  year!” 

Who  is.  the  cartoonist?  Herb  Roth. 
Who  is  the  writer?  Frank  Sullivan. 

For  the  kiddies  in  the  home  “The  .•\d- 
ventures  of  an  Oaf”  has  all  the  charm  of 
the  Sunday  comic  supplement.  W'hat 
more  can  be  said  to  show  its  appeal  to 
the  youngsters?  Text  and  illustrations 
make  the  volume  a  Barnum  and  Bailey 
circus  within  board  covers.  A  iierusal 
makes  the  hardboiled  newspaper  man  a 
boy  again— just  for  tonight.  All  those 
who  have  followed  Herb  Roth  and  Frank 
Sullivan  in  their  contributions  to  the 
New  York  World  will  surely  want  a 
copy  of  “The  adventures  of  an  Oaf.” 
a  a  a 

PERSONALITY  sketch  of  the 
president  of  t’ne  United  Press  is 
printed  in  the  current  issue  of  Quill  and 
Scroll — a  monthly  published  by  the 
National  Honorary  Society  for  high 
school  journalists.  This  sketch  of  Karl 
A.  Bickel  is  from  the  pen  of  Vincent 
Hoyman. 

4c 

/~iNE  of  the  most  spectacular  careers  in 
the  history  of  .\merican  journalism 
is  that  of  Carl  C.  Magee  who  has  become 


W-ifs  iHIarntnQ 

the  leading  newspaper  in 
Theatricals,  Turf,  Finance 
and  Motion  Pictures,  prints 
all  of  the  day’s  worth  while 
general  news,  with  exclusive 
features  covered  by  a  great 
staff  of  special  writers. 

It  has  the  largest  profes¬ 
sional  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 


editor  of  the  Oklahoma  News.  A  pic¬ 
turesque  portrait  of  Magee  is  sketched  in 
the  November  issue  of  Scrifps-Hmi'ard 
News.  Space  permits  just  one  quotation 
of  a  climactic  situation  in  this  career ; 

Magee  bought  a  newspaper  in  Albuquerque 
from  A.  B.  Fall.  Shortly  after  the  purchase. 
Fall  came  to  Magee  and  objected  to  certaiii 
editorials  Magee  was  publishing  in  his  attacks 
on  certain  crooked  state  officials. 

“This  paper  isn’t  being  run  to  suit  me.”  said 
Fall. 

“It’s  being  run  to  suit  me.”  replied  Magee. 

Fall  shook  his  fiat  under  Magee’s  chin  and 
shouted.  “I’ll  break  you,  Magee.” 

“Walk  right  in — the  water’s  fine,”  was 
Magee’s  rejoinder. 

"That  started  the  story  that  now  has  bee;i 
finished^ — the  work  of  clearing  out  of  Ne« 
Mexico  a  corrupt  political  gang  that  had  a 
whole  state  in  its  grip. 

The  final  chapter  in  the  battle  is  now  being 
written  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  A.  B. 
Fall,  who  walked  in  but  found  the  water  not 
so  fine,  is  on  trial  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Teapr.t 
Dome  ca.se. 

Anitther  story  in  this  issue  deserves  at 
least  passing  mention.  I  refer  to  the  one 
that  carries  the  head,  “Don  Mellett,  Jr. 
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Carries  On.”  The  story  is  so  brief  that 
it  may  be  quoted  in  full ; 

ITie  journalistic  tradition  of  the  Mellett 
(•mily  shall  not  die! 

Don  Mellett,  Jr..  12,  son  of  the  late  Canton 
nhllsher.  also  the  nephew  of  Lowell  Mellett 


School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  \V.  Harry  Harper,  Circulation 
Manager  of  Student  Publications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  and  Charles  H.  Stout, 
former  instructor  in  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment,  University  of  Iowa ;  “Funda- 


ss;  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alii-  mem,  umversixy  or  lOwa ;  r  unoa 
is  seeing  to  that.  Young  Don  is  a  car-  mentals  of  Financial  Advertismg 

rier  fw  the  /ndiono^itj  T»iw.  He  surted  (Harper  &  Bros.)  by  John  D.  Long  and 

25  customers  a  few  weeks  ago.  Now  he  '  —  /  “o  o  ,  -  .  .  -o 

42,  and  he  canvasses  night  and  day. 


The  issue  also  contains  a  reprint  of 
“.adding  One  Newspaper  to  Another” — 
]]]  article  which  Silas  Bent  contributed 
to  The  Century  Magazine  for  November 
ind  which  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
"Our  own  World  of  Letters.” 

*  «  s 

PUBLISHERS  interested  in  newsprint 
•I  — especially  from  the  economic  point 
of  view — will  find  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Index  an  excellent  resume  of  the 
situation  in  an  article  entitled  “The  News- 


John  El.  Farweil ;  and  “Writing  and 
Elditing  for  Women”  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company)  by  Ethel  M.  Colson  Brazel- 
ton.  Lecturer  in  Journalism,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
Unis-ersity. 


GET  RAMOS  PICTURE 


Daily  Mirror  Men  Obtain  Exclusive  on 
Arturo  and  Millicent 

Two  Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror  plioto- 
tfrnnd‘ust7y.”‘'The'i'n^^^^^  is'a'monVhfy  graphers,  Richard  Samo  and  Jesse  Strait, 

“ «i*  XT _ O' _ a  _ awav  liriM-  vanfa  Kitca  lacf 


stowed  away  on  the  liner  Santa  Elisa  last 
week  and  appeared  when  Arturo  Ramos 
and  his  recent  bride  Millicent  Rogers 
Salm  Ramos  believed  they  had  escaped 

. . .  .  the  news  cameras,  obtaining  the  only 

States.  The  production  in  both  countries  photos  of  the  couple  taken  after  they  had 
has  grown  from  2,387,(XX)  tons  in  1920  to  left  the  pier  on  their  honeymoon  ship. 
3,^,000  tons  last  year— an  increase  that  .  .The  two  photographers  encountered 


publication  of  the  New  York  Trust  Com 
pjny,  100  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  industry,  according  to  The  Index, 
ranks  first  as  to  the  value  of  its  product 
Canada  and  seventh  in  the  United 


has  come  almost  entirely  from  Canada. 
In  1926  Canadian  production  for  the  first 
time  exceeded  that  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramos  on  their  private  boat 
deck,  reading  telegrams,  but  they  re¬ 
treated  to  their  cabin.  The  first  photo- 


Of  the  total  world’s  export  of  news-  graphs  were  made  when  the  honeymoon- 
print  paper,  Canada  contributes  55.5  ers  walked  to  the  dining  room,  unknown 
per  cent.  The  commanding  position  of  to  either. 

Canada  is  said  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  The  honeymoon  couple  knew  of  the 
abundant  resources  of  wood  and  water  second  photographs,  however,  when  two 
power  in  that  country  where  newsprint  flashlights  boomed  in  the  dining  room, 
can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  per  ton  The  chief  steward  escorted  the  camermen 
than  is  possible  in  the  United  States.  to  the  deck.  They  left  the  ship  with  the 
Since  1913  the  increase  in  newsprint  in  pilot,  26  miles  from  the  Battery,  and  by 
the  United  States  has  been  28  per  cent  switching  boats,  made  the  Mirror  office 
while  that  in  Canada  has  been  438  per  eight  minutes  before  the  first  edition  dead- 
cent.  The  following  figures  are  given  line. 

for  other  countries.  Norway  has  a  news-  —  - 

print  production  of  above  120,000  tons  a 
Tear.  Finland  with  165,000  tons  and 
Sweden  with  209,000  tons  are  among  the 
principal  European  producers.  Today  the 
United  States  consumes  over  3,000,0(X) 
tons  of  newsprint  of  which  less  than  one 
half  is  produced  in  this  country.  Of  its 
imports  about  90  per  cent  come  from 
(^da.  Sweden  contributes  67,000  tons, 

Norway,  40,000,  and  Finland,  30,000. 

Newsprint  manufacture,  according  to 
The  Index  has  been  faced  with  a  greater 
need  of  a  constantly  increasing  economy 
in  operation  than  any  other  large  industry. 


THREATENS  NEWS  FAKERS 


Since  1920  productive  capacity  has  been  accuracy.” 


Goldwyn  Begins  Campaign  Against 
Culver  City  Writers 

Samuel  Goldwyn,  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducer,  last  week  threatened  to  run  news 
fakers  “who  make  a  contemptible  living 
jieddling  lies  about  motion  picture  people” 
off  the  lots  at  Culver  City,  Cal. 

“Some  of  these  stories  are  accepted,” 
Mr.  Goldwyn  said,  “because  publishers 
assume  that  the  writers  have  observed 
customary  ethics  as  to  truth  and 


constantly  in  excess  of  demand.  Competi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  has  been  intense  and  the 


Mr.  Goldwyn  did  not  make  it  clear 
whether  he  referred  to  press  agents  or 


margin  of  profit  has  been  particularly  to  the  free-lances  who  linger  around  the 


small.  In  commenting  on  the  figures  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  1925  which 
record  an  estimated  increase  of  34  per 
cent  in  the  productive  efficiency  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industs  y  as  a  whole  since 
1914,  the  article  says  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  new'sprint  branch  (has  exceeded 
this  record. 

The  general  situation  is  thus  summed 


Sound  manafcement  as  a  whole,  therefore, 
ku  prevented  any  over-production  of  paper 
K  the  accumulation  of  an  abnormal  reserve 
•Sock.  This  adjustment  of  the  supply  of 
Mv^nt  to  the  demand  has  undoubtedly  been 
heilitated  by  consolidatinit  the  smaller  units 
>nd  thus  reducing  the  competition  and  the 
ttaher  of  conflicting  policies. 

The  conclusion  of  the  resume  is  that  if 
the  industry  will  be  content  to  adjust 
ihelf  to  a  slow  and  steady  increase  in 
tkinand  there  need  be  little  fear  for  its 
prosperity. 


Culver  City  colony,  or  to  both. 


PRINCESS  MAY  SUE 


Ex-Kaiter’a  Sister  Said  to  Have  Brought 
Libel  Actions  Against  Papers 

Several  American  and  French  news¬ 
papers  may  have  to  defend  libel  suits 
brought  by  Princess  Victoria  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe,  if  a  story  printed  in  the  Ber¬ 
lin  iVeh  Am  Montag  is  true.  The  paper 
says  that  she  has  filed  libel  suits  against 
twenty  French  papers,  several  American 
papers  and  some  Polish  papers,  for  print 
ing  sneering  comments  on  her  marriage 
with  a  young  Russian.  Alexander  Subkov. 

Subkov  is  much  younger  than  the 
Princess. 


OFFERS  EMPLOYES  STOCK 


T^l!  IntemationJ  Paper  Make.  Third  Re 

oy  students  m  Journalism  (Univer-  ,  *  ^  em 

fy  of  Missouri  Press)  edited  by  Sara  ***••  Shur^ 

uwience  I.ockwocKl,  assistant  professor  The  International  Paper  Company  ha.s 
M  jouTOlism  at  the  University  of  made  its  third  offering  of  seven  per  cent 
Missow  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  preferred  stock  to  its  employes  and  em- 
Jfo.;  “Half  a  Loaf”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  ployes  of  subsidiaries,  the  sale  to  remain 
yo)  by  Franklin  P.  .^dams;  “Book  Re-  open  until  Dec.  1.  In  addition  to  the 
(.Alfred  A.  Knopf)  by  Wayne  dividend,  the  stock  will  pay  yearly  bonuses 
wf,  instructor  in  journalism,  Grinnell  of  $1,  $2.  $3,  $4  and  $5  for  the  years 
C^lege;  “Life,  Journalism  and  Politics”  1929  to  1933,  to  all  purchasers  who  remain 
^Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company)  by  J.  A.  in  the  employ  of  the  company  over  those 
^P®>6er;  “The  Business  Department  of  dates. 

Publications”  (Lombard  Press,  Purchasers  can  obtain  stock  on  the  in- 
Iowa  City)  by  Harry  S.  Bunker,  Gen-  stalment  plan,  paying  five  percent  interest 
wl  Manager  of  Student  Publications,  on  unpaid  balances.  Purchases  are  limited 
University  of  Iowa,  George  H.  Gallup,  to  one  $100  share  for  each  $10  weekly 
Instructor  in  Advertising  and  Journalism,  wage  earned  by  the  employe. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  been  overwhelmed  with 
Congratulations  on  the  1928 

,T' 

MARKET 

GUIDE 

which  appeared  last  week,  as  part  of  the 
service  of  the  November  19th  issue. 

BY  MAIL 

—BY  PHONE 

—BY  TELEGRAPH 


The  verdict  is  unanimous  that  never  has 
a  publication  been  issued  of  such  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  Advertiser  and  the 
Agency  in  visualizing  local  newspaper 
markets. 


But  One  Copy  Has  Been 
Printed  For  Each 
Subscriber 


So,  if  you  wish  additional  copies,  it  is 
necessary  that  you  place  additional  sub¬ 
scriptions.  And  we  suggest  that  you  do 
this  at  once — as  the  surplus  supply  for 
new  subscriptions  is  rapidly  melting. 

And,  too,  we  shall  appreciate  the  names 
and  addresses  of  any  who  you  think  can 
put  the  Market  Guide  to  good  use,  so  we 
may  write  to  them,  if  they  are  not  already 
on  our  list,  while  we  still  can  furnish  a 
copy.  Give  them  to  us,  won’t  you? 
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THIREr 


Morning  Report :  Going 
day  ahead  to  provide  Thanksgk'ing  Holi¬ 
day  for  the  {inters,  we  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  Marten  Pew’s  health  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve.  His  probable  early  re- 
turtt  gives  this  writer  and  all  of  the 
patient  readers — lots  of  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

'^HEY  are  an  adventurou*  lot,  these 
Baltimore  newsi^aper  men.  Or  per¬ 
haps  they  are  just  more  articulate  in 
describing  their  w<.>rk-tinie  ups  and 
downs  than  their  fellows  in  other  cities 
Perhaps  the  presence  and  vehement 
vigilance  of  Henry  Louis  Mencken,  the 
Evening  Sun’s  adj-ocatus  diaboli  and 
bard  of  the  good  old  days,  prods  the 
boys  to  an  incessant  recital  of  modern 
successes,  near-successes  and  glorious 
failures.  Whatever  tlie  reason,  the 
Baltimore  craft  has  produced  abundantly 
the  kind  of  material  this  orchestra  of 
chin-music  nee<is  to  keep  out  of  the  one- 
string  solo  class.  Faced  by  the  choice 
this  week  of  writing  one  of  our  owm 
confessions  or  giving  Baltimore  another 
inning,  we  did  not  clioose  to  ctmfess. 
We  found  in  the  “IN”  basket  a  little 
gem  from  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Newberry,  late 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  now  night 
editor  of  the  As.sociate<l  Press  Baltimore 
bureau.  It’s  a  gixxl  piece,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  just  as  good  tales  of  fact, 
fancy,  and  philosophy  hugged  tight  to 
the  bosoms  of  the  silent  Shop  Talkers 
iu  every  city  across  the  land.  Our  last 
word  as  we  slide  out  of  the  slot  to  let 
Mr.  Newberry  in  is  “Let’s  hear  some  of 
them.” 


Dr  ARTHUR  ROro 

to  press  flfiud  a  l>arn  tille<l  with  wood;  with  a  lot 


if  wlieels  standing  outside  of  it. 
is  where  the  child  was  killed.” 


There 


rVERY  one  on  the  Baltimore  Sun's 
^  staff  had  had  a  crack  at  the  story. 
The  star  wrote  the  initial  article  and  the 
headquarters  man  developed  it  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Clare  Stone  murder  in  Baltimore  ran 
columns  on  the  front  pages  for  weeks. 
Clare  Stone  was  eight,  pretty  and  plump. 
She  kissed  her  mother  good-bye  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  21.  1922,  and  left  for 
school,  several  blocks  away.  No  one  has 
been  found  who  saw  the  child  after  she 
left  home.  The  next  day  her  body  was 
found  beneath  a  sapling  in  a  woods  not 
far  from  the  Stone  home.  A  .22 
caliber  bullet  had  pierced  her  head.  Her 
schoolbooks  were  lying  beside  her.  Her 
hand  held  two  pennies  given  her  by  her 
mother.  Two  weeks  had  passed.  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Baltimore  demanded  that  the 
murderer  be  captured.  They  flocked  to 
the  woods  where  the  body  was  found 
and  souvenir  hunters  virtually  carried 
away  all  the  saplings.  The  only  clue 
the  police  had  was  the  bullet  extracted 
from  the  body.  This  the  chief  of  the 
investigators  placed  on  his  watch  chain, 
to  remind  him  constantly  of  the  crime. 
On  the  second  Sunday  after  the  murder, 
when  Baltimore  was  still  swarming  to 
Dungan  Woods,  I  was  on  my  way  to  re¬ 
port  a  political  meeting  in  East  Balti¬ 
more.  A  police  friend.  Carlos,  a  civilian 
and  a  woman  approached  me.  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  civilian  as  Officer  Brooks.  The 
woman  was  introduced  to  me  as  a 
spiritualist  who  was  “visited  by  the  spirit 
last  night  who  told  her  how  the  crime 
was  committed.”  The  woman  nodded 
assent,  adding  “I  w'ill  put  the  police  de¬ 
partment  on  the  right  track  of  the 
murderer  by  tonight.”  I  went  with  them. 

Reaching  the  woods  we  met  Charles  D. 
Gaither,  Police  Commissioner.  Carlos 
introduced  the  spiritualist  and  explained 
her  mission.  He  wished  her  luck.  Then 
we  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the 
child’s  body  was  found.  After  standing 
■  there  for  some  minutes  the  woman  asked 
that  we  follow  her.  When  we  were 
away  from  the  crowd  she  said,  “we  m.ust 


A  SE.ARCH  of  the  surrounding  .secticHi 
was  made.  F'ar  in  the  distaiKe  we 
saw  some  wagon  wheels  standing  against 
a  white-w ashed  l)arn.  “Just  as  she  said,” 
iMith  officers  remarked,  and  we  all 
hastened  to  the  barn.  Dusk  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  spiritualist  surveyed  the 
l>remises  and  demanded  that  “she  go  in¬ 
side.”  She  said,  “inside  w'e  will  find  a 
bench  on  which  tlie  murderer  placed  the 
child.”  The  ownier  protested,  declaring 
that  the  barn  was  chock  full  of  w<hk1  and 
bad  not  been  open  for  two  years. 

"Full  of  wood,  that’s  what  .she  said,” 
Carlos  reminded  Brooks.  The  owner 
was  mstructed  to  unlock  the  rusty  pad¬ 
lock  on  the  doors.  Some  boys  were 
roundetl  up  and  were  put  to  work  throw¬ 
ing  out  some  of  tlie  w(kk1,  enough  to 
])ermit  a  path  inside.  A  lamp  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  inspection  of  the  interior  re¬ 
vealed  plenty  of  w<xk1.  enough  to 
construct  many  iK'uches.  but  no  bench. 

“Ceme.”  demanded  the  wiman.  We 
followed.  "Take  me  to  this  man  who 
discovered  the  txxly,”  she  added.  His 
home  was  not  far  away.  He  found  the 
body  while  taking  an  early  morning 
walk  through  the  woods.  The  spiritu¬ 
alist  and  myself  were  intrixluced  as 
"l>eople  from  Washington  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  case.”  Carlos  and  Brooks 
saifl  they  were  officers,  assigned  to  sliow 
u>  around.  The  man,  about  45,  a 
German,  recounted  the  story  he  had  told 
many  times,  just  that  he  fouixl  the  child’s 
IxKly  lying  beneath  a  tree  and  that  he 
notified  the  police,  just  as  anyone  would 
do.  The  woman  interrupted,  explaining 
she  felt  bad  and  “better  get  some  air.” 
W’e  all  went  outside.  The  woman 
whisiiered ;  “The  spirit  just  returned  to 
me.  The  man  who  did  this  has  coal  dirt 
tieneath  his  finger  nails.  I  can  see  those 
fingers  now',  long,  strong  fingers.  And 
that  coal  dirt  beneath  the  nails!”  After 
making  this  revelation  she  asked  if  the 
German  had  a  son.  He  had. 

Retiwning  inside  as  “feeling  miKh 
lietter,”  the  medium  asked  the  man  the 
age  of  his  son. 

“He’s  a  goo<l  boy,  is  24  and  will  be 
home  around  11.  He’s  a  coal  passer  at 
the  Baltimore  Bargain  House,”  the  old 
man  said,  proud  to  discuss  his  son. 


The  father  was  instructed  to  “come 
along.”  We  groped  our  w'ay  to  the 
sapling  under  which  the  body  was  found. 
It  was  dark  and  dismal.  Rain  started 
to  fall.  The  patter  of  the  drops  upon 
the  leaves  ma<le  weird  noises.  We 
trudged  to  the  place  where  all  Balti¬ 
moreans  shunned  at  night  after  the 
mirrder  was  revealed.  After  stumbling 
<lown  gulleys,  bumping  against  trees  and 
gi-tting  entangled  with  briars,  we  reached 
tlie  place.  Kach  officer  carried  a  lantern. 


i^lVOW'  listen,  you  two,”  the  woman 
addressing  the  father  and  son, 
“don’t  speak  until  I  summon  the  spirit.” 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  ejaculated 
the  son.  “I  don’t  imderstand  it,  you 
bringing  me  here  from  my  work.”  He 
was  told  to  obey  orders,  that  the  spirit¬ 
ualist  was  trying  to  solve  the  murder. 

“Who's  this  man?”  he  querietl.  iukI- 
ding  toward  nn-. 

“He’s  a  reixirter,”  was  the  reply.  The 
fatlier  said  nothing. 

“Spirit  appear ! 
mitted  this  murder, 
the  woman  shricke<l 
ness.  She  was  in  a 

We  saw  nothing, 
held  each  other  by 


Tell  u>  who  com- 
Is  the  man  here?” 
into  tin-  wet  dark- 
trance. 

The  father  aixl  son 
tlK‘  hand.  The  of¬ 
ficers  were  equally  frightened.  They 
had  something  to  do,  they  swung  the 
lanterns.  Some  minutes  passed.  Then 
the  woman  broke  the  silence.  She  asked 
that  the  lanterns  be  taken  away.  “The 
spirit  will  not  apiiear  in  a  light,”  she  in¬ 
formed.  1  was  appiintetl  to  carry  the 


lanterns  from  view.  Just  then  a  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  express  thundered  by,  blow¬ 
ing  its  shrill  whistle  for  the  Bayview 
Yards  as  it  passed  us.  The  blast 
frightened  us,  the  spiritualist,  too. 

The  son  demanded  he  be  locked  up  or 
taken  home.  He  declared  he  never  heard 
of  such  tactics.  The  woman  openly  ad- 
vi.sed  that  he  be  held,  “that  the  spirit 
does  not  lie.” 

“Its  him,  all  right,”  .she  confided  to 
the  officers.  “Take  him  and  let  die 
father  go  home,  you  can  get  him  any 
time.” 

*  *  * 

CO  the  s<Mi  was  taken  to  the  North- 
^  eastern  Police  Station  and  formally 
charged  with  murdering  Clare  Stone. 
The  specific  cliarge  was  placed  after  the 
desk  sergeant,  skeptical  of  the  assertions 
of  the  t^ficers,  demanded  that  the  man 
either  be  charged  or  released.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  entertain  their  first  request  that 
he  be  held  for  inv'estigation.  I  didn’t 
have  my  account  of  the  political  meeting 
and  1  was  “A.W.O.L.”  for  many  liours. 
I  thought  I  had  a  good  story.  The  Sun 
agreed  with  me  and  I  was  forgivea 
Stanley  M.  Reynolds,  managing  editor, 
personally  handled  some  parts  of  the 
story.  Gov.  Ritchie’s  attention  was 
called  to  tlie  Police  Department’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  spiritualism  to  solve  crime. 
Police  Commissioner  Gaither  declared  he 
knew  the  woman  was  in  the  woods  but 
had  iH>  idea  her  findings  were  to  be 
taken  seriously.  He  released  the  son 
with  a  public  apology. 

.\n<l  to  this  day  the  Gare  Stone  case 
remains  unsolve<l. 


^HE  woman  went  out  and  we  folloived. 

When  we  passed  from  view  of  the 
house  she  said,  “A  coal  passer.  He’s  the 
man!  Lead  me  to  him!”  By  this  time 
we  w'ere  all  believing  “the  spirit  was 
actually  on  the  right  track.”  The 
medium  professed  she  had  never  been  in 
this  section  of  the  city  before  and  had 
read  only  a  little  of  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  tragedy.  Neither  the  son 
nor  father  had  been  suspected.  The  of¬ 
ficers  thought  it  was  a  good  lead.  A 
hasty  trip  wms  made  to  the  downtown 
building.  We  were  taken  down  to  the 
bculer  room  and  the  youth  was  pointed 
out  to  us.  The  spiritualist  seized  the 
yoirth  by  his  coal-begrimed  hand,  gazing 
upon  it  for  some  minutes.  Backing 
toward  us  she  whispered,  “see  those 
hands,  just  as  I  outlined,  we  must  take 
him  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
found.”  The  officers  agreed,  told  the 
son  to  quit  work  and  were  so  devout  in 
the  woman’s  belief  that  they  took  pre¬ 
cautions  that  he  did  not  escape.  He  was 
guarded  on  the  trolley  ride  to  Dungan 
Woods.  The  medium  suggested  that 
both  the  father  and  son  be  taken  to  the 
woods  to  “face  the  spi.'its.” 


Children  are  the  parents  of 
tomorrow.  Help  guard  their 
health.  Buy  Christmas  Seals. 
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FLORIDA  GROUP  PLANS 
FARM  SUPPLEMENT 


Same  Section  to  Be  Usued  Monthly  by 
40  Co-operating  Dailiea  and 
Weeklies  —  Frank  R.  Ham¬ 
mett  in  Charge 


More  than  40  Horida  newspapers,  both 
dailies  and  weekies,  will  launch  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  agricultural  pub¬ 
lications  Jan.  1,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
concerned.  The  publications  have  entered 
into  a  co-operative  arrangement  to  issue 
an  agricultural  supplement  in  the  form 
of  a  tabloid  appearing  monthly  at  the  out¬ 
set  but  semi-monthly  as  soon  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  handle  it  on  that  basis. 

The  agricultural  section,  to  be  styled 
the  Farm  and  Grove  Supplement,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  R.  Ham¬ 
mett,  for  some  years  with  the  Hearst  or- 


many  years  of  loyal  service"  rendered  him 
by  Mr.  Liehman. 

James  T.  (larvey,  once  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Sentinel,  was  be- 
-queathed  $1,500  in  recognition  of  long 
and  faithful  service. 

Hospitals  and  other  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  were  given  bequests  without  regard 
to  denominational  lines.  One  of  the 
largest  gifts  was  $50,000  for  Marquette 
University  of  Milwaukee. 

The  bulk  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the 
children  of  Mr.  Pfister’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Fred  Vogel. 


GROUP  TRIES 
OIL  BURNER 


TO  SELL 
‘PUFFS” 


“Institute”  Buying  Space  to  Reach 
Magazine  Readers  Tries  to  Syn¬ 
dicate  Propaganda — 

Mats  Prepared 


their  favorite  paper  any  information 
under  the  signature  of  the  Oil  Heating 
Institute. 

“Hut,”  said  Mr.  Richart,  “we  have  a 
series  of  articles  in  mat  form,  suitable 
t\)r  publication  on  women’s  pages.’’ 

"How  many  newspapers  are  using 
them?”  the  Editor  Pi  blishkr  reporter 
asked. 

Mr.  Richart  said  he  didn’t  know. 


INCREASES  PRESS  CAPACITY 


New  York  Times  Buys  New  Ultra- 
Modem  Wood  Octuple  Press 

The  New  York  Titnes  has  purchased 
one  of  the  new  ultra-modern  octuple 
presses  from  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation.  Work  of  installa¬ 
tion  will  begin  in  the  early  spring  and 


.  .  .  it  is  expected  that  the  press  will  begin  .  . . . . , 

gMization  and  well  known  in  newspaper  running. by  April.  The  new  press  is  about  and  declined  to  buy  the  articles 


The  Oil  Heating  Institute,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  millionaire  manufaciurers  of  oil 
burners  who  formerly  preferred  to  beg 
their  advertising  space  from  the  daily 
press,  is  now  trying  supersalesmanship 
in  efforts  to  get  the  newspapers  to  print 
its  propaganda  at  a  price.  Harold  Mat- 
son,  who  is  editor  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate,  one  of  the  oldest  feature 
services  in  the  country  has  received  some 
articles  on  oil  burners  which  the  “In¬ 
stitute”  wanted  to  sell  to  be  resold  to 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Matson  looked  them  over. 

Those  are  advertisements,”  he  said. 


PUBUSHER  RELEASED 

His  release  from  prison  arranged  to 
comply  with  a  dying  request  of  former 
Governor  Henry  L.  Whitfield.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Harmon,  former  publisher  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American  and  pastor  of 
Hattiesburg,  was  freed  from  prison  Nov. 
18  to  hear  that  his  daughter  had  died  the 
preceding  night.  Dr.  Harmon  has  served 
ime  year  of  a  ten-year  sentence  for  forg¬ 
ing  the  names  of  friends  to  notes  for 
$30,000  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
from  losing  his  newspaper. 


circles  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Ham- 
icett  has  established  headquarters  in 
Jacksonville.  The  supplement  will  be 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Bradenton 
Herald,  one  of  the  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating. 

In  connection  with  the  supplement  the 
newspapers  will  establish  a  farm  and 


40  feet  long  and  is  capable  of  printing 
about  50,000  papers  an  hour,  according 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Times,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  addition  of  the  new  press  will 
increase  the  Times’  press  capacity  to  21 
sextuples  or  17  octuples.  Besides  these 
grove  information  bureau  in  Jacksonville  press  units,  all  of  which  are  in  the  Times 


to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  agricul¬ 
tural  information  requested  by  readers, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  College  of  .Agriculture  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  and  with  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Talla¬ 
hassee,  for  their  assistance  when  a  prob¬ 
lem  requiring  research  work  is  presented. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is 
involved  in  the  circulation  of  the  supple¬ 
ment.  It  will  reach  country  readers  only. 
The  new.spapers  in  Jacksonville,  Tampa, 
Miami,  St.  Petersburg  and  Pensacola,  all 
with  large  urban  circulation,  are  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  plan. 


•Annex,  there  are  12  rotogravure  presses 
in  a  separate  plant. 

On  Dec.  4,  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  the 
Times  will  establish  a  new  high  record 
for  rotogravure  printing  when  it  will  pub¬ 
lish  four  eight  page  sections,  a  24-page 
magazine  section,  and  a  56-page  book  re¬ 
view  section  all  in  rotogravure. 


PFISTER  ESTATE  $3,000,000 


CHARGES  ADS  MISLED 

A  ruling  is  expected  in  a  few  days 
from  Judge  Charles  L.  Bowles,  of  De¬ 
troit,  in  the  case  against  the  Starck  Piano 
Company,  charged  with  publishing  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.  Prosecution  was 
brought  by  the  state  on  request  of  the 
Detroit  Better  Business  Bureau,  which 
claims  the  company  has  published  more 
than  100  advertisements  during  the  past 
year  featuring  an  article  which  was 
merely  “bait”  to  draw  customers  into  the 
store,  and  that  the  concern  refused  to 
sell  the  featured  article  but  attempted 
to  persuade  the  customer  to  purchase  a 
more  expensive  instrument. 


As  told  previously  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  Oil  Heating  Institute,  with  a 
fund  of  $300,000,  followed  the  advice  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  is  spending  half  the  sum 
in  magazine  advertising  and  the  other 
half  in  “research,”  which  is  a  euphemism 
for  press  agentry. 

Rufus  Richart,  as  asistant  director  of 
the  “Institute,”  is  in  charge  of  publicity. 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  he  had  engaged  two  people  to  write 
articles  for  him  on  oil  heating.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  sent  articles  to  news¬ 
papers  and  syndicates.  He  denied  that  he 
hoped  to  see  them,  although,  he  said 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be  published. 

“Only  the  other  day,”  he  said,  for 
instance,  “a  big  architect  called  me  up. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  to  know  what 
there  was  to  know  about  oil  heating.” 

Thousands  of  such  inquiries  pour  in, 
possibly  from  newspaper  readers,  who 
fail  to  find  in  the  advertising  columns  of 


Present  Sentinel  Publisher  and  Former 
Employe  Remembered  in  Will 

Bequests  totalling  about  $300,000  were 
made  by  the  late  Charles  F.  Ptister. 
former  proprietor  of  the  Mihcmikce 
Sentinel  in  his  wall  filed  for  probate  in 
Milwaukee  Nov.  21. 

The  executors’  petition  declared  the 
estate  to  be  worth  “in  excess  of 
$3,000,00(1”  but  this  figure  was  given 
merely  as  a  legal  formality  aixl  is  not 
regarded  as  a  close  estimate  of  Mr. 

Pfister’s  wealth. 

Among  the  bequests  was  a  gift  of  1(X) 
shares  of  bank  stock  to  August  C.  Backus, 
publisher  of  the  Sentinel,  whom  the  will 
designated  as  “a  lifelong,  loyal  friend 
and  advisor.”  The  stock’s  value  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $23,000. 

.A  trust  fund  of  $10,000  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  pay  for  the  education  of  three 

sons  of  Julius  Liebman,  managing  editor  CirCUlclTlOll  lllCill 
of  the  Sentinel,  “in  appreciation  of  the 
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Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sale*  in  Bofifalo  are  zplen- 
tfid  for  advertizing  gooda. 
Employment  cenditionz  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
bntinezz  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  5  Buffalo  Homo* 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
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KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
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Grapbar  Bldg,  Tribuna  Tewor 

Naw  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  DI. 

Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Phlladalpbia  Boatoe 


The  Baltimore  News 

wag  the  only  evening 
paper  in  Baltimore  to 
show  a  gain  in  Local 
Advertising  for  October 
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Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  changed 

The  Son-Telegraph 

(Combining  aince  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  field,  and  The  Poet 
and  Gazette  Timet  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.) 

ia 

AMERICA’S  FAS’TEST  GROW- 
ING  NEWSPAPER 
Largeat  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Weatern  Pennaylvania 

Rational  adTOrtiaing  ropraaoatatlvaa:  Paul 
Block,  In«„  M7  Park  Avaana,  Rev  York; 
Caati^  Bldg.,  Chieago;  Oeneral  Kotora 
Bldg.,  Dotroit;  Uttla  Bldg.,  Bocton;  Com¬ 
monwealth  Tract  Bldg.,  Philndriphln. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County's 

Fmstett  Growing  Citiot 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towna 
Are  Covered  Completely  hy 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Both  Members  iff  .4.  B.  C. 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Franklin  A.  Kcrriam.  Proa. 
Mount  Vernon — New  Rochelle 


Over 
260.000 
Homes  in 
Michigan 
served  by 
Booth 

Newspapers 


The  Orand  Bapida  Freia 
The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
The  Saginaw  Daily  Neva 
The  Kalamazoo  Oazette 
The  Jackion  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Daily  Timea 
The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Timea  Revs 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
1.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

60  East  4>nd  Street  6  R.  Michigan  Arc. 

Hew  York  City  Chicago,  lU. 


THE  WELFARE  COKIMITTEE 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Statistical  Rating  of  Colorado  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products 
of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality 
and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and  Tested 
Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright  1927  by  Editor  S’  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  writteft  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
will  constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  COLORADO 

Note:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities  in 

capitals 

and  lower 

case 

CL  No.  1  CL 

No.  2  Cl. 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  S 

COLORADO  . 

9075 

9291 

9506 

9723 

9939 

6316 

ADAMS  . . 

145 

125 

106 

86 

66 

19 

ALAMOSA  . 

49 

51 

54 

56 

58 

5 

ARAPAHOE  . 

133 

122 

no 

98 

87 

32 

ARCHULETA  . 

31 

26 

21 

16 

11 

7 

BACA  . 

98 

77 

57 

37 

16 

14 

BENT  . 

102 

87 

72 

57 

42 

22 

BOULDER  . 

283 

274 

265 

255 

246 

124 

Boulder  . 

108 

115 

122 

129 

136 

67 

CHAFFEE  . 

70 

72 

74 

76 

78 

21 

CHEYENNE  . 

31 

26 

21 

16 

11 

3 

CLEAR  CREEK  ... 

20 

18 

16 

13 

11 

9 

CONEJOS  . 

72 

59 

46 

33 

20 

11 

COSTILLA  . 

43 

34 

26 

18 

9 

8 

CROWLEY  . 

61 

50 

40 

29 

18 

17 

CUSTER  . 

19 

17 

15 

12 

10 

2 

DELTA  . 

94 

83 

73 

62 

51 

17 

DENVER  . 

2728 

3241 

3754 

4267 

4780 

3963 

Denver  . 

2728 

3241 

3754 

4267 

4780 

3963 

DOLORES  . 

13 

11 

9 

6 

4 

1 

DOUGLAS  . 

32 

29 

26 

23 

20 

7 

EAGLE  . 

32 

31 

30 

29 

28 

7 

ELBERT  . 

64 

53 

42 

31 

20 

7 

EL  PASO . 

424 

493 

561 

629 

698 

590 

Colorado  Springs  . 

310 

399 

488 

577 

666 

559 

FREMONT  . 

133 

138 

143 

148 

153 

45 

GARFIELD  . 

66 

61 

56 

51 

46 

•  21 

GILPIN  . 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

5 

GRAND  . 

27 

28 

29 

29 

30 

3 

GUNNISON  . 

45 

52 

59 

66 

73 

8 

HINSDALE  . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

HUERFANO  . 

171 

180 

190 

200 

209 

27 

JACKSON  . 

12 

11 

10 

8 

7 

1 

JEFFERSON  . 

126 

125 

123 

121 

120 

44 

KIOWA  . 

34 

28 

23 

17 

11 

11 

KIT  CARSON  . 

79 

67 

55 

42 

30 

12 

LAKE  . 

50 

53 

56 

59 

62 

26 

LA  PLATA  . 

98 

91 

85 

78 

71 

14 

LARIMER  . 

253 

242 

231 

220 

209 

248 

LAS  ANIMAS  . 

387 

423 

460 

496 

532 

94 

Trinidad  . 

112 

142 

172 

202 

232 

34 

LINCOLN  . 

79 

68 

58 

47 

36 

8 

LOGAN  . 

195 

172 

159 

126 

103 

45 

MESA  . 

192 

184 

177 

169 

161 

48 

MINERAL  . 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

8 

MOFFAT  . 

53 

44 

36 

27 

18 

13 

MONTEZUMA  ... 

57 

49 

41 

33 

25 

6 

Counties  and  cities  having  more  than  10,000  population  in  Colorado. 
Base  Town  and  County  Map.  Copyright  by  American  Map  Co..  New  York. 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 


CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2  CL 

No.  3  CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  5  CL 

No.  6 

MONTROSE  . 

...  109 

104 

99 

94 

89 

22 

MORGAN  . 

. . .  161 

134 

108 

82 

55 

84 

OTERO  . 

...  227 

216 

205 

193 

182 

51 

OURAY  . 

19 

18 

18 

18 

17 

2 

PARK  . 

14 

15 

15 

15 

16 

1 

PHILLIPS  . 

56 

47 

39 

31 

22 

6 

PITKIN  . 

19 

17 

15 

13 

11 

6 

PROWERS  . 

...  134 

117 

99 

81 

64 

22 

PUEBLO  . 

...  542 

558 

574 

590 

606 

311 

Pueblo  . 

...  407 

450 

494 

537 

580 

292 

RIO  BLANCO  ... 

30 

25 

21 

16 

11 

3 

RIO  GRANDE  .. 

72 

63 

55 

•  46 

37 

8 

ROUTT  . 

95 

87 

79 

70 

62 

14 

SAGUACHE  . 

41 

36 

32 

27 

22 

12 

SAN  JUAN  . 

14 

17 

20 

23 

26 

5 

SAN  MIGUEL 

49 

50 

50 

51 

52 

19 

SEDGWICK  . 

40 

34 

29 

23 

17 

4 

SUMMIT  . 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

1 

TELLER  . 

49 

48 

48 

48 

47 

12 

WASHINGTON  . 

...  114 

93 

72 

50 

29 

16 

WELD  . 

...  525 

475 

425 

374 

324 

136 

Greeley  . 

...  112 

115 

118 

121 

124 

46 

YUMA  . 

...  138 

116 

94 

72 

50 

IS 

This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  State  of  Colorado  above  or  below 
tbe  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  cities  of  less 
than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each  merchandising  class. 


PRESS  CLUB  FROUCS 


Mayor  Walker  Is  Central  Figure  of 
Scribes'  Minstrel  Show 

Mayor  “Jimmy”  Walker  played  the 
leading  role  in  the  all-Star  Frolic  held 
by  the  New  York  Press  Club  at  the 
Casino  Theater,  Sunday  night.  William 
Collier,  “Bugs”  Baer,  George  White, 
William  A.  Brady,  Harry  Hershfield  and 
Raymond  Hitchcock  were  the  supports  of 
the  chief  functionary  of  New  York  City 
in  a  minstrel  show  held  in  a  “prop”  sub¬ 
way  car. 

One  of  the  seven  complained  that  the 
Mayor  had  given  him  the  key  of  the  city 
and  then  changed  the  lock,  and  another 
warned  “Jimmy”  that  if  the  insisted  on 
closing  the  night  clubs  at  3  o’clock,  he 
was  likely  to  be  locked  in  one  of  them 
by  his  efficient  police. 

The  minstrel  show  was  the  climax  of 
a  program  which  included  Ben j  amino 
Gigli,  and  James  J.  Byrne,  Borough 
President  of  Brooklyn,  who  appeared  as 
a  baritone.  The  money  netted  at  the 
frolic  will  apply  on  a  mortgage. 


WANT  ADVERTISING  SPEAKERS 

The  International  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  last  week  ' 
issued  an  appeal  for  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  who  can  speak  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  to  co-operate  with  its  Speakers'  | 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  H.  W.  j 
Roberts,  advertising  manager  of  the  i 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  The  Bureau 
hopes  to  organize  a  system  whereby  civic 
clubs  and  advertising  groups  all  over  the  ( 
country  can  obtain  nearby  speakers  for  j 
their  meetings.  Mr.  Roberts  is  receiving  | 
and  correlating  the  names  suggested.  i 


CHARTS  SALES  TERRITORY 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has  ] 
prepared  a  circulation  chart  showing  its  ‘ 
trading  territory  by  zones  and  presenting 
a  list  of  “Facts  for  Sales  Managers.  .1 


L’HOMMEDIEU  CHANGES  JOBS 

Bart  L’Hommedieu,  formerly  in  the 
promotion  department  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  is  now  with  the  PhotomatM 
Operating  Corporation  as  chief  of  the 
sales  promotion  division. 
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Newspapers  : 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

CraVurc  Corporation 

lOl'IS\  ILI.K.  KKNTUCKY 


O’BRIEN  OF  N.  Y.  SUN  ing  common  style  book  rules.  But  who 

cares  ? 

SCORES  STYLE  BOOKS  "Certainly  not  the  Sun.  We  haven’t 
- -  had  any  rules  for  writers  since  I  joined 

But  Swope  of  World  Defends  Them, 

Ordering  New  One  for  Hit  Paper, 

Containing  Editorial  Policy 
and  Rules  “To  Be  Broken” 


SCRANTON  DAILY  ONE  YEAR  OLD 


NEWS  MEN  HUNTING 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Rex  Beach,  Ray  Ix>ng, 
of  the  Hearst  magazines,  G.  B.  Parker, 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Xews- 
.Are  editorial  style  books  going  out  of  papers,,  Roy  W.  Howard,  John  Harden 
style  in  newspaper  offices?  and  Walter  Ferguson,  of  the  First  Ex- 

If  they  aren’t,  they  should  be,  in  the  change  National  Rank,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
opinion  of  Frank  M.  O’Brien,  editor  of  left  last  week  for  a  hunting  trip  on  the 
the  New  York  Nmw,  interviewed  this  l^u  Wentz  ranch,  near  Cherokee,  Okla. 

week  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  - - 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  edi-  BROWN  IN  BATTLE  CREEK 
tor  of  the  New  York  World,  on  the  other  ,  ,  ,  c  n  r  ^  . 

hand,  likes  them,  and  only  last  week  <-liRrles  S.  Brown,  for  many  years  Chi- 

issued  orders  to  have  a  new  one  com-  ^^d  mid-west  representative  of  the 

piled  for  the  staff  of  his  paper.  It  will  Ihiplex  Printing  Press  _  Company,  who 
supplement  the  present  proof-room  style  '"•^^•itly  retired  from  active  traveling  and 
book  of  the  World.  ^  vacation,  has  returned  to  sales 

“The  first  rule  in  it,”  Mr,  Swope  said,  at  the  h^dqiiarters  offices  in  Bat- 


k  DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers* 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
Am*  TtHmm  !•••  ettr  Prta  ClUMi 

Boom  Ncm-BcpobUcaa  Kcokok  Otto  Qty 

BwUoctoa  Qaiitto  HinhaUlovn  Tlato- 

Burllnttoo  Hivk-Iyo  loptbUctn 

Cedar  Kapt*  Oaietta  MaMm  Qtr  Olobe- 
Centerrlllo  loweclan  k  Oawtte  k  Ttaeo 
Cltlieo  MMeatlno  Jomal  k 

Coindl  BItf*  Noo-  Newt-Trlbiaia 

pareU  Oeivtin  BeiMor 

®***’=^  *  Oekaloooa  H«rald 

Ottona  Ctorter 

DubnqM  Tolcptfb-  JoorMl 

Qjy  Trtbtmo 

rort  DadM  HcMorr  Wtablnctao  Jovntl 
k  Oronlela  WtUrlM  Coolor 

fait  Iltdbta  Deaatrat  Watorlao  Trlbaio 


machine  composition  and  mechanism.  It 
has  trained  nearly  200  young  men  and 
women  for  positions  in  the  trades. 


JOHNSON  TO  DIRECT 
PRINTING  SCHOOL 


Mergenthaler  Man  Named  to  Succeed 
Roaa  Kellogg,  Who  Resigns 
to  Re-enter  Newspaper 
Work 


UBEL  INDICTMENT  QUASHED 


John  W.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  education  of  the  New  Yorl 
State  Publishers  .As.sociation,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Don 
A.  Johnson 
Buffalo  as  direc- 
tor  of  the  Empire 
State  School  of 

Ithaca,  V  M 


Detroit 


Printing, 
to  succeed  Ross 
W.  Kellogg  who 
resigned  to  re- 
enter  news- 

paper  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  i  i 

a  practical 
printer,  an  expert 

linotype  machinist  Dos  Iohssos 
and  operator.  For 

many  years  he  has  been  associated  with 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
and  recently  as  salesman  in  New  York 
State  territory. 

The  Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
was  founded  in  March,  1922,  by  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association.  The 
school  is  located  at  311  East  Seneca 
street,  Ithaca.  It  has  complete  equipment 
for  the  teaching  courses  in  printing  and 


Free  Press  circula¬ 
tion  reaches  31,000 
more  than  the  total 
number  of  families 
owning  their  own 
homes. 


IN  advertising  volnme 
the  Colombos  Dia* 
patch  has  for  years  heen 
the  first  newspaper  in  the 
mtire  State  of  Ohio- 
leading  in  1926  by  25%. 
In  its  local  field  it  ia  alao 
FIRST,  in  new*,  and  in 
circnlation. 


1  he  insignia  that 
represents 
GOOD  service. 


Columbus 

Ohio’*  GrMlett  Home  Daily 
TOTAL  NET  PAID 
Ciraulatioo  117.0T7 


"Steru  thk  day  fit  DatroW 

With  a  atahk,  aafaiflatcd. 
libera]  parted  drculatloa 
productive  o(  greater  adrer- 
tiling  retnma  at  tower  oast. 


Our  Customers  IVrite  Our  Ads 


Detroit 


REDFORD,  MICH., 
RECORD 
Says — 

"OUR  DUPLEX  MODEL  "A”  FLAT 
BED  PRESS  worked  perfectly  at  top 
speed  and  we  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
were  able  to  put  our  extra  on  the 
Dempiey-Tunney  Battle  on  the 
streets  in  the  Bedford  district.” 


Over  400  nowspapora  ifiacovertid 
•  aimplo  and  practical  solution 
to  their  cheeking  proof  prob- 
letna,  when  they  aeeeptod  enr 
NEW  and  Complata  Checking 
Preef  Service.  Under  this  plan 
tha  Pubtiahara'  off  tea  ia  rmliavad 
antiraly  of  off  detail  work. 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

For  most  complete  and 
economical  coverage 
concentrate  in  one 
paper — 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
unusual  opportunities 


Less  expensive — 

Greater  results. 

(Ttao  momha'  trial  test  oSar) 


II  Dhe  uldvertking  | 
CHECKING  BUREAUihe 
’••55^'TojJr  ®  “  SbSSi 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
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PRINTING  HALF-TONES 
ON  ROTARY  PRESS 

Danish  Method  Being  Introduced  Here 
Tested  Under  A.  N.  P.  A.  Direc* 
tion  at  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press 
Guardian  Plant 

A  method  of  printing  half-tone  cuts  on 
a  rotary  press  was  tested  this  week  by 
James  T.  Peto,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guar¬ 
dian.  Developed  in  Denmark,  it  has  been 
brought  to  this  country  by  Miss  Kirsteii 
Carlsen,  who  is  now  demonstrating  it  in 
newspaper  offices  as  representative  of 
Pressens  Illustration  Bureau  of  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

As  described  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  method  consists  of  using  a  thin  zinc 
plate  twenty-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick 
and  very  flexible.  A  type-high  base  is 
made  and  put  in  the  form  when  the  mat 
is  to  be  made  without  the  zinc  plate  at¬ 
tached.  Thus  a  low  flat  spot  is  left  in  the 
mat  in  which  to  receive  the  half  tone. 
As  soon  as  the  mat  is  taken  from  the 
casting  box  this  depression  is  smeared 
with  a  special  glue,  which  is  melted  by 
the  hot  mat.  The  half  tone  is  now  put 
approximately  in  place.  When  the  mat 
is  put  through  the  shaving  machine  the 
pressure  of  the  knife  forces  the  half-tone 


INSTALLS  TRAINED  LINOTYPE 

N.E.A.  Head  Describes  New  Machine 
Which  Balks  at  Free  Publicity 

The  installation  of  a  new  linotype  of 
keen  discrimination  and  cultivated  taste 
was  announced  by  Charles  M.  Meredith, 
publisher  of  the  Quakertoicn  (Pa.)  Free 
Press  and  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  last  week.  The  per¬ 
spicacious  machine,  Mr.  Meredith  told  his 
readers,  will  not  set  advertising  offered 
at  less  than  published  rates. 

The  names  of  new  subscribers,  however, 
move  the  machine  to  genial  outbursts  of 
de  luxe  Ionic,  and  it  is  in  absolute  accord 
with  the  publisher  on  editorial  policy. 


NEW  POST  FOR  CRAIG 

William  W.  Craig  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  News 
Bureau  Association.  He  will  continue  as 
managing  editor  of  the  IV all  Street  News. 
;He  joined  the  latter  publicatio'n  three 
years  ago  after  serving  as  financial  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald. 
S.  L.  Phraner  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  News.  He  has  been 
its  chief  editorial  writer.  Bruce  Gould, 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  now 
also  dramatic  critic  of  the  Wall  Street 
News. 


PHOTO  TYPE-COMPOSER 
SETS  TINTS,  BORDERS 

English  Inventor  Constructs  30-Inch 
Machine  to  Complete  Entire  Nega¬ 
tive  of  Ad  Layout  in  Single 
Operation,  Without  Type 

The  “Discotype,”  a  photo  type-compus¬ 
ing  machine  which  will  manufacture  bor¬ 
ders,  types  and  backgrounds  in  an  almost 
unlimited  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  and 
produce  the  completed  negative  of  an  en¬ 
tire  advertising  layout  in  one  operation, 
has  been  announced  by  .\.  K  Bawtree,  of 
Sutton,  Surrey,  England. 

The  new  machine  is  merely  a  camera, 
with  some  special  attachments.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  a  brass  disc,  about 
IS  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  camera  lens.  In  the 
disc  are  three  catches  into  which  glass 
negatives  can  be  fitted  as  easily  as  records 
as  records  on  a  phonograph. 

Each  negative  produces  78  characters, 
either  upper  or  lower  case  alphabets, 
numerals,  and  signs,  or  borders  and  orna¬ 
ments.  By  working  several  rows  of  bor¬ 
ders,  one  immediately  below  another,  a 
variety  of  tint  grounds  can  be  obtained 
upon  which  the  lettering  can  be  projected. 
Each  character  is  brought  into  position 


by  turning  the  disc  which  supports  the 
negative,  and  the  exposure  is  made  by 
pulling  a  lever.  In  practice,  it  has  been 
found  quicker  and  simpler  to  set  the  de¬ 
sired  lines  from  the  same  left-hand  start 
and  then  paste  them  into  position  on  the 
layout. 

Eor  photogravure,  a  ruled  screen  may 
be  placed  before  the  negative,  giving  a 
screened  image  ready  for  printing  the 
gelatine  resist. 

The  negatives  ordinarily  bear  letters  of 
36-point  size.  From  any  negative,  almost 
any  degree  of  enlargement  or  reduction  is 
possible  by  means  of  two  sliding  bars. 

The  machine  measures  about  30  inches 
in  each  direction.  A  cabinet  of  the  same 
size  will  hold  enough  negatives  to  provide 
a  wider  choice  of  lettering,  borders,  tints 
and  rules  than  the  largest  composing 
room  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Bawtree,  the  inventor,  is  53  years 
old  and  has  been  experimenting  with 
printing  and  printing  ^otography  since 
19(X).  He  holds  a  fellowship  and  medal 
from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  a  fellowship  in  the  Radio 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  membership 
in  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.  His  work  upon 
the  standardization  of  color  and  his  re¬ 
searches  into  the  viscosity  of  printing  ink 
oils  have  won  him  the  appreciation  of  the 
United  States  Gorernment  Bureau  of 
Standards. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YOPK  -  LONDON 


down  and  the  arch  curves  th*.  thin  zinc 
surface  to  conform  with  the  mat. 

It  is  said  to  be  quick,  and  eliminates 
other  bothersome  methods  used  when  it 
is  desired  to  print  a  half  tone  on  a  ro¬ 
tary  press,  such  as  soldering  and  cleats. 
An  84-line  screen  can  be  used,  which  is 
impossible  in  most  stereotyping  depart¬ 
ments.  The  method  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  the  necessity  of  making  as  many 
zinc  plates  as  half-tones  desired. 

The  Paterson  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  W.  E. 
Wines,  mechanical  director  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Miss  Carlsen  has  declared  that  the 
method  is  now  being  used  in  this  country 
by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
and  the  Montreal  Pressc.  It  is  advo¬ 
cated  chiefly  for  small  dailies. 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


A  striking  installation  of 
General  Electric  press 
drive  and  control  is  in  the 
plant  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  News-Bee.  9 Hoe 
units;  three  100-h.p.  alter¬ 
nating-current  drives. 


Halvorsen  Newspaper 
Stufnng  Machines 

are  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
newspapers  irom  coast  to  coast  and  border 
border.  In  one  plant  the  machine  has  saved 
one*fihh  of  its  cost  in  six  months.  QPapers 
can  be  delivered  in  better  condition  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  the  readers. 

After  a  thorotigh  investigation  you 
toili  toant  to  invest 
W rite  for  fuU  ^rticulars 


Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
THn  Wool  Moulders 

(All  SixM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 
Easy  to  teaxt  quick  to  place 

New  EsgUnd  Newspaper  Snpply 
Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addrem  NENSCO 
Wereester,  Mass. 


nVE  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTS 


Japan  Adzvrtiscr,  the  American  daily 
published  in  Tokio,  Japan,  by  B.  W. 

Fleisher. 

Thomas  W.  Lament  and  Martin  Egan, 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Jeremiah 
Smith.  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  arrived  on 
Oct.  3.  were  the  subject  of  the  first  Ad¬ 
vertiser  special,  .\dvertisements  from  the 
principal  electric  power  companies  and 
news  on  the  electrical  industry  comprised 
the  section.  An  eight-page  fall  automo¬ 
bile  edition  was  published  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  paper  on  the  following  Sunday  and 
two  weeks  after  that  came  the  KLpage 
fall  fashion  number. 

During  the  month  Trinity  Cathedral, 
the  principal  Episcopal  church  in  Tokio, 
was  dedicated  and  another  special  edition  HOE  Pooy  QMSnipl*, 
published  by  the  .\dvertiser.  A  similar  uite  Prm,  Oe 

supplement  marking  the  dedication  of  the  *"**** 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
36  S.  Throop  Street.  Chicago 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 


■■  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  aaving  in 
your  Pay  RoIL  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consult 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or  write 
ns  direct. 


AIDS  BUSINESS  SHOW 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and  News 
conducted  a  booth  at  the  Frederick  Busi¬ 
ness  Show  recently,  and  published  a  20- 
page  tabloid  editicRi  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition.  In  four  days  more  than  15,- 
000  persons  attended. 


Editor  &  Publisher  reaches  the 
people  who  buy.  The  point  of 
contact  is  its  advertising 
columns. 


now, 


HAMILTON  MFG.  CO 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


Classified  Advertising 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Or4sr)  Item.  Wakefield,  Mass. 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line  .  ■  - -  .. 

3  Times  —  .40  per  Une  EMPLOYMENT 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  — ■  -  .  ■  — 

(Cash  with  Order)  W«nt«d 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line  - - — - - 

4  Times  —  .50  per  line  Advei-tuing  Solicitor  wanted  by  New  Jersey 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  Sund^  newspaper.  Excellent  opportunity.  D- 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line  646.  gditor  &  Publisher. - 

per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  la-  Advertising  Solicitors— Three  live  wire  adver- 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Increase  City  Ixxails  and  Personals  with  Circulation  Manager  available  at  once.  Twenty  Reporter— 27,  six  years’  experience.  Federal, 
“Wakefield  Plan,”  by  which  Wakefield,  Mass.,  years’  experience  on  morning,  evening  and  Sun-  Labor,  court  beats,  sports.  Married,  no  chil- 
Item  got  3-5  cols,  daily  at  less  than  cost  one  day  papers.  Familiar  with  all  methods  of  dren.  Details,  references,  samples  of  work  on 
reporter.  Returnable,  full  refund.  Send  $1  distribution,  office  detail,  promotion,  audit  rec-  request.  Available  soon.  D-604,  Editor  &  Pub- 
full  forms,  instructions.  G.  E.  Campbell,  Daily  ords,  etc.  References.  D-619,  Editor  &  Pub-  Usher. 

Item,  Wakefield,  Mass.  Usher.  —  -  ■  ■  — 


Circuintioo  Manager,  now  employed  as  assist- 


Reporter-Desk  Man,  desires  to  make  connection 
with  live  newspaiier  where  initiative  and  cre- 


ant,  desires  to  change.  Previously  employed  ative  ability  will  be  appreciated.  Three  years 
as  circulation  manager  on  daily  and  Sunday,  actual  experience  in  Kuffalo,  Syracuse.  Ex- 
A  disbeliever  in  premiums.  Office-owned  routes  cellent  education.  References  furnished.  Age 
and  bey  promotion  my  specialty.  Past  and  23.  D-647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

present  employers  my  best  references.  D-587,  - 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Stereotyper  wants  work  anywhere.  Eheperi- 

— — - - - .  enced  wet  and  dry  mats.  Albert  A.  Ehl.  &lon. 

City  Circulation  or  Pronotion  Manager—  Iowa. 

Young  married  man,  full  of  new,  successful  - 

ideas,  pep  and  enthusiasm,  is  looking  for  a  Street  or  Desk — Seven  years’  thorough,  general 
connection  with  paper  that  has  or  would  like  experience;  desire  change  now;  preferably  East, 
to  try  out  the  boy  promotion  plan.  Experi-  Report  Dec.  4.  Taylor  Glenn,  .Age-Herald, 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


are,  to  D-6S0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solidtar  wanted  by  weekly  news¬ 
paper  near  New  York.  Must  have  pep,  initia¬ 
tive,  some  experience.  D-651,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Etiltor— Young,  experienced  all  desks,  metro¬ 
politan,  small  dailies,  ready  now.  Near  New 
York  preferred.  D-601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Snle 


- 77T - ^ - ; — : - -  , j  ' _  Eilitiorial  Executive,  who  can  produce  a  news-  „  ,  ,  . 

A\-ailable— Evening  paper.  exclusive  nelo,  paper  everybody  must  have,  wants  to  connect  Immediate  Sale— No  reasonable  offer  re- 

eaming  handsome  dividends.  California,  lUi-  ,vith  publi^er  who  needs  that  kind  of  a  paper,  fused;  3-deck  Potter  angle-bar  press  with  com- 

nois,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  D-60S,  Editor  &  Publisher.  plete  stereotype  equipment.  Press  will  print 

Carolina,  Wisconsin.  Weekly  publications  in  -  from  two  to  twenty  pages  in  multiples  of  two, 

several  states  earning  good  dividends.  J.  B.  Editorial — Young  man,  25,  intensive  experience  also  print  twenty-four  pages.  In  good  con- 

Shale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  6  North  Michi-  as  editor,  expert  on  features,  executive  train-  dition  and  does  excellent  printing.  Was  in  daily 

gan  Avenue,  Chicago.  ing,  etc.  D-626,  Editor  &  Publisher.  suspension  of  daily  paper  here  Octobw 

- ; — ; - ; — ; - ; - -  - — — -  11th.  For  full  information  wire  or  write  G.  A. 

Bulletin  of  Periodical  Publisl^g  Properties  f<^  Experienced  Executive — Can  you  use  a  man,  Griffin,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

sale  will  be  sent  those  desiring  to  invest  in  age  32,  with  twelve  years’  continuous  newspaper  _ 

the  publishing  busine^  Hsms-Dibble  Ca,  345  training,  who  has  worked  himself  up  through  ij,  p.n.,  f-,.,, .. .  Tiri—  ^  -  . 

Mattson  Ave.,  New  York.  every  demrtment  of  a  newspaper  to  the  poii-  a 

— — - — - _  . - 77~: -  Advertising  Salesman  wanted  by  the  largest  tion  of  funeral  Manager  of  a  seven-day  paper  *  at’  k^mi^  nrior^  Rmv 

Middie  Pi'intitlm  FTPlusive  liMings.  Newspaper  special  advertising  agency  handling  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  circula-  tJL  a tfl 

No  damaginc  publicity.  Persoml  _sctvi«  m  speciM  editions  and  weekly  business  review  tion?  I  can  run  a  paper,  sell,  or  do  anything  '^u**v*?>J*  *!4t8vaving  La,  »14 

every  deal.  Everything^  confidential.  ^Higi  pages  for  the  largest  .American  daily  newspa-  pertaining  to  the  newspaper  game  and  I  want  '-'Dr. 

grade  newapsper  bonds  for  sale.  (Hyde  H.  pers.  Unmarried  man,  under  thirty  years  of  to  make  a  change  for  reasons  I  can  explain,  r; — - ZTT, - 1 - 

Knox,  851  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  City,  Ma  age  with  an  exceptionally  good  personality,  well  I  am  a  worker  and  a  producer  and  I  want  a  Used  Goss  Mat  Rouer  jfor  wet  ^ts  o^y,  fw^ 

- -  :  ~  groomed  and  now  earning  not  less  than  seven-  chance  where  results  will  bring  promotion.  Printing  Press  Ca,  153 

Dinar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeem,  Missouri,  who  con-  ty-five  dollars  per  week.  Do  not  answer  this  Availafile  at  once.  D-641.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Paulm*  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

solidates  and  sells  more  newspapers  than  any  aj  unless  you  can  meet  all  these  requirements.  - 

other  newspaper  broker  in  the  world  writes:  Xo  the  man  who  possesses  these  qualifications  Maiuiging  Editor,  aged  40,  now  employed,  is  r^— — 

“A  Mass.  Co.,  which  owns  the  only  papers  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  develop  looking  for  a  publisher  seeking  relief  from  all  uic  na  mat  inuniTlcc  nun  riicyvc  an 

in  a  city  of  40,000  asks  me  to  find  a  man  into  a  big  producer.  Commission  basis  with  editorial  and  mechanical  department  worries,  WL  UU  ffUl  ADVUlllX  UUIl  LLICNIj  Oil 


experienced  in  all  angles  of  the  publishing  living  expenses  advanced  when  necessary.  All  who  desires  permanency  in  organization.  Un¬ 
business  to  invest  $10,000  or  more  in  their  replies  held  strictly  confidential.  Actual  adver-  usual  record  of  success  and  references,  will  be 

business  or  take  over  completely  the  ownership  tising  experience  unnecessary  if  you  have  had  gladly  submitted.  D-648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

of  same  some  newspaper  experience,  especially  as  re-  - 

“I  don’t  understand  why  I  do  not  hear  PO^er.  Splendid  opportunity  for  rapid  ad-  Edte*’.  ♦»,  married,  emp!o:/ed,  hialth 


nf  m44n  hav^  «n  some  vanccmcnt  to  Staff  management.  Give  full  de*  and  habits  good,  seeks  permanent  post.  Two 

Lrey“'^should""  ^n  buifnels  1o?^hem'  successes  in  20  yitars ;  m^rting,  edging,  make- 


money  and  should  oe  in  ousiness  lor  inem-  ,  d,.ui:.i,„  •  -  ■  , 

selves  rather  than  slaving  for  others.  I  know  Ed'»»'^  &  Publisher, 
that  salaried  jobs  make  cowards  out  of  people 
but  in  all  this  country  there  certainly  are  more 
red  blooded  newspaper  workers  who  should  be 
running  their  own  business.  I  have  good 
propositions  open  in  41  states  and  a  lot  of 
you  fellows  should  write  and  tell  me  how 
much  money  you  can  pay  down  on  a  good 

proposition,  what  you  have  in  mind  and  where 
you  would  like  to  be  located.  If  you  will  do 

this  I  will  work  hard  to  try  to  satisfy  you. 

“That  Illinois  daily  that  I  price  at  $625,000, 

and  which  is  clearing  around  $70,000  a  year,  _ 

should  be  gobbled  up  quickly  by  some  of  you  Assistant  Circulation  Manager  wanted  who 
ambitious  publishers  with  money  and  good  produce  in  city  circulation.  Must  be  thor- 

6*cking.  ,  ,  rr  j  -I  •  j  »  oughly  experienced  in  requirements  of  A.  B.  C.  Newspaper  Man — Six  years  as  city,  telegraph 

“  oaody  Kansas  daily  priced  at  gnj  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  circulation  to  and  makeiio  editor  on  small  citv  dailies;  three 
?‘50,000.  take  charge  of  a  department.  Position  offers 

If  you  will  buy  a  $350,000  daily  in  Mis-  future  to  any  man  able  to  meet  hard  competi- 

soun  you  can  make  better  than  $50,000  per  and  get  results.  Give  past  experience, 

,  J  .  /-.L-  references  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 

‘  I  want  to  buy  a  good  daily  m  Ohio.  Position  open  is  on  paper  in  Middle  West. 

$2,000  down  will  ^y  a  good  county  seat  ^f  living  conditions.  All  inquiries  treated 

wedtly  in  Arkansas.  Balance  on  easy  terms.  confidentially.  D-643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


up,  large  and  small  dailies;  trained  in  economic 
management  in  highly  competitive  news  field. 
Exceptional  references.  Write  or  wire  D-624, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man  of  wide  experience  and  ma¬ 
ture  judgment,  but  young  enough  to  publish  an 
up-to-the-minute  paper,  desires  to  form  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  afternoon  daily  or  large 
weekly  where  there  is  a  field  for  constructive 
work.  Is  a  virile  editorial  writer  a^  high  grade 
news  editor.  Will  accept  reasonable  salary  to 
start.  Prefer  Middle  Atlantic  States  or  South, 
but  will  consider  any  good  offer.  D-612,  E^tor 
tt  Publisher. 


WE  DO  NOT  ADVBITiSC  OUR  CLIENTS  OR 
"PEDDir  THEIR  PROPERTIES 

BUT 

We  have  a  carefully  selected  list  ef 
newspapers  ranging  la  price  from  $6,006 
to  $10,000,000  that  are  epen  for  aege- 
tiation  only  through  personal  interview 
or  by  correspondence  after  we  are  satis- 
fled  as  to  the  enstomer’s  sinoerlty  of 
purpose  and  recpensibillty. 

Newspaper  consolidations  have  been 
our  specialty  for  17  years. 

HARWELL  &  ROCKWELL 

(Both  Former  PubKshtrt) 
Sucseseors  to 

HARWELL  A  CANNON  (Est.  1910) 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS. 
Southern  Office  Times  Buildmg 

Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York 


_  ,  .  and  makeup  editor  on  small  city  dailies;  three 

nnA  J  -1  M'  charge  of  a  department.  Position  offers  years  as  reporter  and  feature  writer  in  New 

Z  man  able  to  meet  hard  competi-  York;  college  education;  age  30;  single;  seeks 

ke  better  than  $MJ,ouo  per  get  results.  Give  past  experience,  change  in  reportorial  or  desk  work  with  future. 

...  „.  .  references  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  D-649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspjiper  WantMl 

Weekly  or  Small  Daily  wanted  in  Southeast, 
in  County  seat,  on  lease  with  option  purchase. 
Will  consider  Florida.  D-644,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION 


Grculatian — When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that 
our  twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor 
is.  your  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
vire.  Pacific  Oiast  (^rculation  Service.  Bell 
W.  Block,  (^ncinnati,  Ohio. 

Circulation  BiiSders— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen¬ 
tre  ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
tnanship  Club  Campaigns. 

Crmtest  Results  per  IXoHar  expended  in  cirru- 
lafion  building  campaigns,  23  years  of  leader- 
■sjap.  Myers  Circ.  OrgWzation.  Box  288, 
Waterloo.  Iowa. _ 

Superior  Cicidation  Buildhrs— The  W.  S.  Ken- 
•dall  Company.  104  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis- 
ville,  Kentucky.  The  circulation-building  or- 
wmiation  that  has  set  the  standard  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  _ 

The.^  WoHdfs  Largest  Orcuiation  Building  Or- 
— The  only  circulation  building  serv- 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 
amdavits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
«mpaign.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Company, 
tJccidenta!  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Solicitor  seeks  connectioo  vicin'ty 
New  York  City  or  Philadelphia.  D-632,  Editor 
&  Fublisher. _ 

Advertising— Resouroefiil  advartising  manager 
local  or  national,  vigorous  business  getter,  thor¬ 
ough  general  newspaper  training.  Also  conspic¬ 
uous  record  as  department  store  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager.  Man  of  wide  ad¬ 
vertising  acquaintance,  good  personality,  fine 
character,  initiative,  energy,  practical  achieve¬ 
ment.  Now  on  leading  New  York  daily.  D-615, 
Editor  St  Publisber. 

Assistant  Circuiatian  Manager  wants  position 
on  trade  magazine.  Familiar  with  engineering, 
construction,  hotel  and  other  technical  fields 
Particularly  fitted  for  promotion  work — has  been 
averaging  returns  of  two  to  seven  per  cent  on 
direct  mail  solicitation.  D-635,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Businsaa  Manager  of  a  daily  paper  in  a  town 
of  30.000.  for  the  past  27  years  seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  daily  paper  in  town  of  30  to 
50,000.  Know  all  angles  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  and  am  also  practical  printer.  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  two  papers  let  me  out.  Best  references. 
D-623.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Businesa  Msoager,  IS  years’  experience,  now 
with  Metropolitan  daily,  desires  connection  with 
grester  opportunity.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Has  enviable  record  as  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  and  business  and  circulation  builder.  Best 
references.  D-600.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Caxidatkia  uid  Promotion  Manager  seeks 

Eastern  or  Southern  connection.  .Accustomed 
only  ,  to  keenest  opposition.  D-631,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Efficiency 

is  always  in  demand.  You 
may  be  Advertising,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Circulation,  Editorial 
or  Mechanical  man.  If  your 
record  demonstrates  effi¬ 
ciency,  you  have  something 
that  can  be  sold  in  the  news¬ 
paper  marketplace  —  the 
Classified  page  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Don’t  ask  your  friends  to 
make  contacts  for  you,  but 
outline  your  experience  and 
cite  your  efficiency  in  a 
Classified  Ad. 


WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES 


WEEKLY  Newspaper  for 
sale.  Control  tor  $8,000 
cash.  Inventory  over  $21,- 
000.  Location  within  three 
hours  of  New  York  City. 
Town  and  business  growing 
steadily.  Ask  about  our  No. 
2134. 


FCRNALD’S  EXCHANaC.  INC 

ScCUfllTY  BLO*.  SPNINOPiaLD,  MASS. 


North  Carolina  Daily 

Evoniag  only,  anil  oxclunva  m 
ita  field,  «an  ba  purckoaod  for 
$30,000 — one-kalf  cask  and  bal¬ 
ance  on  agreeable  terms. 

A  real  small  city  opportumty 

Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 

360  Madison  At*.,  NaorYotlt 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  26,  1927 


DOLLAR  * » 

»»  PULLERS 


TTNDER  the  heading  of  “Buy  a  Tire  addresses  of  the  co-operating  plumbers 
for  Dad’s  Christmas  Present’’  get  B.  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

local  tire  merchants  to  advertise  the  - 

name  and  location  of  their  stores. — C.  E.  There  are  many  merchants  who  do  i 
Pellissier,  Boston.  advertise  because  they  contend  that  1 


Mmimiiiimim.. . mTT.TTn,T.Tm^i  to  itself  and  satisfaction  to  the  business 

men.  A  whole  page  is  headed  as  a 
directory.  The  ads  average  about  an 
Ont  Dollar  il  inch  by  a  column  and  a  half.  A  special 

t  t  ffff  ]!  rate,  much  below  the  standard  charge,  is 

each  idea  pub-  I  This  is  perhaps  half  the  regular 

c  j  i  charge.  Ihe  page  is  run  one  day  a  week. 
^  iMn/o.  irnfl  ||  There  are  many  pai^rs  which  could 

|H  clipping  for  j  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  their  towns  or 

parent.  j  cities.  Almost  every  line  of  trade,  from 

I  "accounts  collected”  to  "wall  paper”  can 

_  be  included.  The  Salem  page  contains 

iriiiii;(iiii!iiii:imiiiii.iin!iiiiiiinim^,  ::  Service  Stations,  carpet  stores,  florists, 

corset  store,  confectioners,  jewelers, 
addresses  of  the  co-operating  plumbers. —  opticians,  garages,  plumbers,  restaurants 
X.  B.  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  upholsterers. — F.  S. 

There  are  many  merchants  who  do  not  Christmas  checks  will  soon  be  ^iled 
advertise  because  they  contend  that  the  cwrt  to  all  those  who  joined  the  Christmas 
regular  advertising  rates  are  more  than  clubs  sponsored  by  the  banks  last  year, 
they  can  afford.  The  Salem  (Mass.)  Now  is  the  time  for  the  banks  to  begin  ad- 
Nezvs  has  met  this  problem  with  profit  vertising  their  next  year’s  clubs. — C.E.P. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  puMished. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


This  is  the  one  column  heading  used 
in  the  classified  section  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
under  which  the  most  unusual  of 
the  day’s  ads  are  placed. 

The  Indianapolis  News  has  found  that 
a  heading  of  “Telephone  Numbers  You 
Ought  To  Know”  pays  well  enough  to 
use  it  for  a  page  of  small  boxed  ads. 
Firms  are  classified  as  in  ordinary  ad¬ 
vertising  sections. — K.  W,  F. 

“Give  Something  Different.”  Under 
this-  caption  a  column  or  two  of  one  and 
two  inch  ads,  some  possibly  larger, 
would  be  profitable,  garnered  from 
curio  stores,  make  -  it  -  yourself  shops, 
candy  kitchens,  and  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  to  offer  and  who  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  regularlv. — N.  C.  C.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

The  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Clackamas 
County  Banner  Courier,  runs  a  classified 
department  the  space  in  which  is  paid 
for  by  a  group  of  merchants  but  used  free 
of  charge  by  farmers  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  territory.  The  merchants  view  it  as 
a  good  will  expenditure  while  the 
farmers  are  very  pleased  to  get  the  free 
ads  when  they  want  to  buy  or  sell.  The 
names  of  the  merchants  contributing  the 
space  are  carried  in  a  box  at  the  top  of 
the  space. — L.  H.  D.,  Eugene,  Ore. 


Twelve  plumbers  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  are  using  newspaper  advertising 
to  co-operatively  advertise  the  plumbing 
trade.  .-V  cartoon  illustration  is  used  with 
the  caption  “Choose  your  plumber  as  you 
would  your  family  physician.”  Then 
follows  copy  stressing  the  importance  of 
plumbing  to  the  health  of  the  family  and 
the  wisdom  of  employing  plumbers  who 
have  made  plumbing  not  only  a  trade  but 
a  profession  as  well.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  advertisement  are  the  names  and 


Sparkling,  Brilliant  Sports 
Stories  by 

DAVIS  J.  WALSH 

are  written  exclusively 
for 

INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

63  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


A  N  interesting  survey  was  made  re- 
cently  by  an  Ohio  newspaper.  Re¬ 
porters  were  assigned  a  list  of  names  of 
500  representative  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  These  citizens  were  asked, 
first,  whether  they  made  or  kept  home 
brew ;  second,  whether  they  made  or 
kept  whiskey,  and  third,  whether  they 
believed  drinking  had  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  under  prohibition.  No  names 
were  used  and  because  of  this,  the  in¬ 
terviewed  expressed  their  opinions  free¬ 
ly.  The  result  made  a  peach  of  a  story. 
— B.  A.  T.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

The  idea  is  quite  common  among  non- 
.society  folk,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the 
movies,  that  those  who  frequently  en¬ 
tertain  are  never  serious-minded.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  partly  to  explode  this  idea 
that  the  Ne^v  York  World  recently 
published  a  feature  story  under  the 
heading  “Toilers,  Not  Social  Buds, 
Compose  the  Junior  League,”  whose 
members  “seek  to  put  wealth,  leisure, 
and  education  to  constructive  use  for 
the  community.”  Find  out  what  the 
“social  buds”  in  your  town  are  doing 
outside  of  the  activities  given  place  in 
the  regular  social  columns.  One  good 
story  would  be  about  society  buds  who 
have  a  regular  job. — W.  F.  D.,  New 
York  City. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  recent  gas  tank 
blast  in  Pittsburgh  with  its  resulting 
damage  and  loss  of  life,  interview  the 
gas  company  officials  in  your  community 
as  to  whether  such  a  disaster  could  hap¬ 
pen  with  their  gas  tanks.  Find  out 
from  them  what  they  consider  the  cause 
of  such  a  blast  and  what  they  have  done 
to  avoid  such  an  occurrence. — D.  P. 

Get  vour  movie  editor  to  turn  over 


‘Today's  News  Today” 


UNITED»PRESSI 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news¬ 
papers  everywhere. 


surplus  photos  and  publicity  yarns  not 
used  in  regular  theatre  pages.  Often 
there  is  a  good  thought  among  movie 
stuff  for  local  illustrated  feature.  Ex¬ 
ample;  Publicity  story  on  “What  Makes 
the  Ideal  Secretary?”  is  found  among 
material  boosting  Esther  Ralston’s  new 
picture.  Why  not  localize  the  idea  with 
questionnaire  among  prominent  business 
men  and  their  secretaries?  Also  good  tor 
snappy  photographs. — J.  H.  W.,  Albany. 

How  to  attract  more  voters  to  the  polls 
is  a  subject  that  can  be  made  into  a 
humorous  feature.  One  suggestion  of¬ 
fered  by  a  Boston  paper  was  the  doing 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

"THE  LOTELOHH,”  by  Beatrice  Fairfax 
"THE  CONSTANT  FLAME,”  by  Wini¬ 
fred  -Van  Dnzer 

"BROADWAY.”  by  Philip  Dunning  and 
George  Abbott 

"WHERE'S  EMILY »”  by  Carolyn  Wells 
"THE  CAT8FAW,”  by  Robert  Terry 
Shannon 

"HER  HUSBAND'S  SECRETARY,”  by 
W'illiam  Almon  Wolff 
"THE  CHEERING  THRONG.”  by  Fred 
Macisaac 

And  Other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  de¬ 
tails  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  56th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 


Xeralb 

tribune 


away  with  men  officers  in  the  polls  and 
substituting  beautiful  girls. — C.  E.  P. 

The  fact  that  many  couples,  unable 
to  afford  both  children  and  an  automo¬ 
bile,  prefer  to  own  the  automobile,  is 
responsible  for  a  declining  birth  rate, 
says  a  Providence  physician.  Here  is 
a  human  interest  matter  which  can  be 
followed  up  in  other  cities,  undoubtedly 
with  some  differences  of  opinion. — Bob 
Sibley,  Worcester. 

Advertisers  of  Wilkes-Barre  brought 
out  a  crowd  of  55,000  people  to  watch  a 
"Toy  City  Parade,”  opening  the  holiday 
shopping  season.  The  parade  was  held 
on  Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning  papers 
carried  full  accounts  of  the  event,  with 
pictures  of  prize  winners  in  eight  divi¬ 
sions — Aeroplane  and  Automobile  floats. 
Decorated  Bicycles,  Pet  Animals,  Deco¬ 
rated  Doll  Carriages,  Clown  Costumes, 
National  Costumes,  Scooters  and  Express 
Wagons  and  Original  Costumes.  The 
first  broadside  of  Christmas  advertising 
accompanied  the  stories. — X. 


“UP  FROM  THE 
CITY  STREETS” 

The  Life  Story  of 

AL  SMITH 

by 

Norman  Hapgood 

and 

Henry  Moskowitz 

For  Release  in  January 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

World  Building  New  Yorl 


true  mm  mam 

These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all -day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,0(X)  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 


SSbnili 


Pulitxar  Building,  New  Ynrk 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


DO  YOU  NEEL) 

A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  (Mily  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago, 
IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


